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Foreword 


Gaining independence by the exercise of the principle of self- 
determination, the nascent state of Pakistan wished, as its founding 
father repeatedly said, to build friendly and cooperative relations with 
its neighbours. Idealistic in inspiration, the state’s foreign policy had 
soon to come to grips, however, with the reality of the challenge to 
its right to peaceful coexistence. The failure of its own efforts and 
those of the United Nations for the settlement of disputes in the wake 
of Partition—in conformity with the principles of international law 
and justice—illustrated the tyranny of power disparity in the region. 

In order to ameliorate the situation, Pakistan did what many other 
states in a similar predicament had done: it began to look outwards 
for friends and allies to support its own efforts to safeguard the 
independence, strengthen the security, and build the economic sinews 
of the infant state. Resistance to hegemony in the regional context 
complemented Pakistan's policy of opposition to the Soviet policy of 
expansionism and subversion. However, Pakistan was not motivated 
by the Cold War or ideological considerations, as illustrated by its 
policy to develop friendly relations with the People’s Republic of 
China, disregarding the objections and sanctions by its partners in 
military alliances led by the United States of America. 

The failure of the allies to come to Pakistan’s assistance and the 
powerlessness of the United Nations to restrain India from 
intervention and aggression in East Pakistan in 1971 convinced 
Pakistan’s leaders of the need to develop nuclear capability for the 
purpose of deterrence. This was an aim the Pakistani leadership 
pursued with single-minded determination in the face of 
discriminatory sanctions and pressures, willingly bearing the burdens 
and sacrifices resulting from the discontinuation of foreign assistance. 

Through diligent research, Ambassador Abdul Sattar has 
recapitulated the rationale of these and other major policy —— 
(including that of opposition to Soviet intervention ee : s 
1979), in order to write what he calls a plain history. eres 
delineated the objective strategic considerations on the basis of w 
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the government and its leaders made fateful decisions He also draws 
on ersonsel knowledge as an official in the Ministry of Foreign 


Affairs in the 1980s, when the Geneva Accords were negotiated for 
the withdrawal of the Soviet forces from Afghanistan, and as foreign 
minister when Pakistan decided on a policy reappraisal in the wake 
of 9/11. 

The scholarly work he has produced accomplishes his laudable 
purpose of writing an objective history of Pakistan’s foreign policy 
The book provides an authoritative account for students of foreign 
policy, observers, and analysts to understand the past and benefit 
from its lessons in formulating effective strategies for the realization 
of the aims and objectives of the state: to strengthen security and 
accelerate economic and social progress to achieve a position of 
dignity and self-respect in the comity of nations. 

I commend Pakistan’s Foreign Policy to students and scholars at 
home and abroad, as well as to members of the security and foreign 
policy establishment in Pakistan, as it will facilitate a deeper 
understanding of the strategic compulsions that have driven decision- 
making in Pakistan’s national security and foreign policy. It will also 
serve to inculcate a sense of history in the younger generation of 
Pakistanis and heighten the consciousness of their national identity. 


Agha Shahi 
(former Foreign Minister of Pakistan) 


Agha Shahi (1920-2006), Nishan-i-Imtiaz, was a statesman and a career 
Foreign Service officer. A diplomat and technocrat by profession, he joined 
Foreign Service in 1951 and held important diplomatic assignments in 
the United States of America, China, and the United Nations. He 
remained Foreign Minister from 1977 to 1982 during the military 
government of President General Zia ul-Haq and served as Foreign 
Secretary from 1973 to 1977, when he was appointed Foreign Minister. 
He also served as Pakistan’s Permanent Representative to the UN 
ihn represented Pakistan in the UN Security Council from 1968 to 
~~ e more than a decade, he led Pakistan delegations to UN 
eneral Assembly sessions, conferences of the Non-Aligned Movement, 


and the Organization of RbansisseanprpRipe.com 


Preface to the Fourth Edition 


Encouraged by the reception accorded by teachers and students of 
Pakistan’s Foreign Policy, I have once again revised and updated the 
text. The years since the last revision in 2013 witnessed significant 
transformations. New governments came to the helm in Afghanistan, 
India, and Pakistan. Withdrawal of the bulk of US troops from 
Afghanistan led to intensified civil war which clouded prospects 
for better relations between Pakistan and Afghanistan. Relations 
with India further deteriorated as Prime Minister Narendra Modi 
suspended dialogue with Pakistan. On the bright side, the China- 
Pakistan Economic Corridor agreement marked a new high in 
strategic cooperation between the two friendly neighbours. Pakistan's 
relations with the United States of America stabilized. 

Most of the text in earlier editions remains substantially 
unchanged. Only some of the material has been revised in the light 
of new information available in recent publications. Books written by 
well-informed American scholars provide ringside views of evolving 
US policies towards Afghanistan, Pakistan, and India. 

Declassified archives of India facilitate enlightening insights in to 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru’s grand strategy of Indian hegemony 
over the South Asian region, the contrast between formal acceptance 
of UN resolutions pledging plebiscite in Jammu and Kashmir and 
contrary secret intent, and exploitation of power disparity to impose 
his preferences on Pakistan. 

A chapter has been added on the policy pursued by Prime Minister 
Morarji Desai which was animated by principles of law and ethics so 
that the years 1977-79 witnessed a rare interlude of good-neighbourly 
détente in South Asia. Similarly Prime Minister Atal Bihari Vajpayee 
led a policy of peace, and signed the Lahore Declaration in 1999 
to reduce the dangers inherent in nuclear weapons. Especially his 
decision to visit the Pakistan Monument symbolised respect for 
Pakistan and the imperative of peaceful coexistence between the two 
states, illustrating that neither religion nor nationalism is an obstacle 
to good-neighbourly cooperation. 
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xiv PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION 

The chapters on Terrorism and International Organisations hay 
been substantially revised and expanded for a perspective on sits 
and regional issues of interest to Pakistan. 

Once again I dedicate this book to my wife Yasmine and daughters 
Simeen and Sarosh, who encouraged me over the years to write and 
revise the text. 


Abdul Sattar 
Islamabad, 23 February 2017 
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CHAPTER 1 


The Emergence of Pakistan 


Historical Background 


The late nineteenth century marked the beginning of a seminal 
transformation in the political evolution of South Asia with the 
penetration of modern ideas of nationalism and self-rule. Until then, 
different parts of the vast geographical region inhabited by indigenous 
people and settlers of diverse races and religions were ruled by 
whoever conquered their lands. More often, the region was an 
aggregation of kingdoms and princely states, with kaleidoscopic 
boundaries expanding and contracting with the rise and fall of 
dynasties.! Over the millennia, the rulers were as often local as 
foreign. Some came with waves of migrations, others as invaders, and 
most who came from Central Asia settled in the land. 

Following Alexander’s invasion across the Sulaiman Range in 
325 Bce, Chandragupta Maurya? conquered the Indus and Gangetic 
plains. His descendant, Asoka (273-232 BCE), built a great empire that 
extended from Afghanistan to Kalinga (Orissa), and after his 
conversion to Buddhism spread the new religion throughout the land. 
In 200 sce, Bactrians, from their kingdom between the Hindu Kush 
range and Amu Darya, advanced to occupy the Upper Indus Valley. 
Two centuries later, they were supplanted by Central Asian Kushans 
who ruled the region from Peshawar, as their capital, till the fifth 
century. Kanishka (cE 120-162), the greatest of the Kushans, extended 
the realm from Kabul to Kashgar and Kashmir in the north, to Sindh 
in the south, and to the Gangetic plain in the east. The Gandhara 
region became a meeting place of Buddhist and Hellenist arts and 
cultures, leaving a legacy of glorious sculptures. After the raiding 
forays of White Huns in the fifth century, the region was conquered 
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by the Gupta rulers of central India, who unleashed a Brahmi 
reaction that wiped out Buddhism from the land of its birth, 

The Arabs penetrated South Asia via the Indus delta in the eighth 
century. After pirates along the Sindh coast pillaged ships carrying 
Muslim pilgrims, the Governor of Basra sent a force under 
Mohammad bin Qasim in 711 to Debul. Two years later, Multan 
became the first Muslim province in South Asia. In the late twelfth 
century, Muhammad Ghori, a Turkic ruler of Ghazni, extended hj, 
realm eastwards to Delhi. His successors, Iltutmish and Balban, ruled 
the northern plains during the thirteenth century. The Delhi 
Sultanate was taken over by Khilji and Tughlak dynasties until the 
end of the fourteenth century. Amir Timur marched his army 
through Afghanistan into Punjab, and plundered and sacked Delhi 
before returning to Samarkand in 1399. The Sayyids and the Lodhi 
Afghans subsequently re-established the Delhi Sultanate. In 1526, 
Babar led his army from Kabul to supplant the last Lodhi Sultan, 

Zaheeruddin Babar, a descendant of Amir Temur, and heir to the 
small fief of Ferghana, aspired to revive the empire of his fourteenth 
century ancestor. He captured Samarkand twice but was defeated and 
driven across the Hindukush to Kabul. Receiving an invitation from 
the Governor of Punjab, he marched down the passes to capture the 
Delhi Sultanate in 1526, and from his new capital at Agra he extended 
his realm, laying the foundation of the great Mughal Empire that rose 
to its zenith under Shah Jehan in the seventeenth century. After 
Aurangzeb, the dynasty went into decline in the eighteenth century. 
Its fall was hastened by European empire-builders who scrambled to 
pick up the pieces. Defeating France and Portugal, Britain put the 
pieces together to rule the expanding realm through the East India 
Company, before assuming direct imperial rule after a coalition of 
the aggrieved local elite tried to wrest power back from the Company 
in the name of the Mughal titular emperor in 1857. Calling it mutiny, 
the British suppressed the challenge in a savage manner. The last 
Mughal emperor was exiled to Burma, and Britain then assumed the 
reins of government directly until 1947. 

The Central Asian people, who came with the waves of migrations 
over the centuries, mixed with local people and developed a syncretist 
culture with Persian as the court language. Immigrant scholars 


preached the message of Islam and Sufi saints won a cross-religious 
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following by their exemplar y piety, noble conduct, and service to 
humanity. The Muslim rulers did not impose their religion on local 
inhabitants nor exclude local allies from positions in the army and 
administration, though, like others before them, they gave preference 
to kin and clansmen. After the British took control, Muslims became 
suspect and were not only supplanted by loyal non-Muslims but 
subjected to suppression, exclusion, and expropriation. They were 
further marginalized because of their refusal to reconcile and adjust 
to the loss of power. 

Syed Ahmad Khan (1817-98), social reformer and political 
visionary, discerned the dangers confronting his community, and 
embarked on a campaign to awaken and inspire the Muslim people 
to abandon the boycott of the foreign rulers and to acquire 
contemporary education. He also founded a school that grew into the 
Aligarh Muslim University, where learned academics, some of them 
from Europe, were employed to teach modern subjects and prepare 
the Muslim youth for gainful opportunities in the professions and for 
participation in the expanding political and economic life of the land. 

As contemporary ideas of self-government and nationalism began 
to stimulate political thought in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, different ethnic and religious communities projected their 
futures in terms of their interests. The Muslim community, 
comprising a quarter of the population in British India, awoke to its 
predicament, characterized by economic disparities and social 
exclusion. The future looked bleak as they faced the prospect of a 
powerless ‘permanent minority’. British India, Syed Ahmad Khan 
argued in 1883, was ‘a continent in itself inhabited by vast populations 
of different races and different creeds’ which lacked ‘the community 
of race and creed [that] make the English people one and the same 
nation.? The idea of nationhood captured the imagination of the 
Muslim community as its leaders discerned the looming danger of 
political domination across the religious and social fault line. At first, 
they sought legal and constitutional safeguards to secure and ensure 
an equitable share in social and political institutions. 

The rift began to widen after the founding of the Indian National 
Congress in 1886 with Allan Octavian Hume, a British ex-official, as 
its first Secretary General for two decades. Dominated by the Hindu 
elite, the Congress attracted few Muslims as their leaders advised 
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them to keep aloof from this nominally secular Party that soy 
supplant the British in positions of power and influence To Bt to 
and promote the rights of the Muslim community, its lada rotect 
modern education and political vision established the Muslim Le mah 
in 1906. The issues were joined in 1909 when the Congress es ue 
the Muslim demand for separate electorates that would hin 
representation for Muslims in the government. The two com Cate 
also clashed over the British government’s decision in 1905 to mii 
the new province of East Bengal and Assam, which brought ps 
relief to the Muslim majority from the domination and exploitation 
by West Bengal. To the consternation of the Muslim League, the 
Congress successfully pressured the British government to anny] 
the division in 1911. More enduring, and in the end insoluble, were 
constitutional issues, as the League proposed and Congress opposed 
safeguards for Muslims. 

Mohammad Ali Jinnah, a brilliant barrister with impeccable anti- 
colonial credentials, successfully promoted a compromise package 
for the future constitution. The package known as the Lucknow 
Pact, after its approval by both the Congress and the League in 
1916, included separate electorates, provincial autonomy, a one- 
third share for Muslims in the central assembly, and safeguards in 
respect of legislation affecting any of the religious communities. The 
Indian National Congress, however, went back on its commitment 
in 1928, when it adopted the Motilal Nehru Report, recommending 
replacement of separate electorates with a joint electorate and the 
curtailment of provincial autonomy, thus striking a fatal blow to any 
prospect of harmonious politics. 

The Muslim League’s struggle evolved through four stages. At first, 
it sought an equitable share in political and social life. During the 
second stage, the League’s emphasis was on constitutional safeguards 
for Muslims in provinces where they were a minority. As political 


as early an 1930, that the formation of a Muslim state amalgamating 
the Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, Sindh, and Balochistan, 
appears to me to be thevar SAAME Muslims.” He also urged 
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Mohammad Ali Jinnah, then 
‘the only Muslim in India tod 
to ask for safe guidance. 


living in London, to return, as he was 
ay to whom the community has a right 


Quaid-i-Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah. Courtesy of the National Archives of Pakistan. 
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triumph by excluding League memb 
governments in the provinces, 


Zress Wide 
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articipatio 


Fhe Congre leq 
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adopting symbols of th 


: n in 
, È Hindu ra: 
promoting the replacement of Urdu with Hindi. Mislite. anand 
realizing the consequences of disunity and factional Caders 
election, 


Politics before 
now closed ranks under Jinnah’s leadersh e 


the 
Muslims by laying before them a lucid vision of 


ip. He galvani 


Aak Zed 
: s political salya.. 
Eminent Muslims and the Muslim media began to call hin ot 
Azam, Great Leader.® In 1938, he w Uaid.;. 


as authorized by t 
explore the possibility of a suitable alternative politi 


which would completely safeguard the interests of Musl 
minorities in India” The Sindh Muslim League reco 
devising of a scheme for Muslims to attain ful] indepe 

The Second World War accelerated the political 
British wanted to win the war first and transfer po 
the Congress demanded power at once, and a Hindu-Musli 
settlement afterwards; the Muslims insisted on a Hindu-Muslin, 
settlement first.* On 23 March 1940, a historic resolution was 
proposed at the Lahore session of the Muslim League demanding 
‘that the areas in which Muslims are numerically in a majority, as ip 
the North-Western and Eastern zones of India, should be grouped 
to constitute Independent States in which the constituent units 
shall be autonomous and sovereign.” It was to go down in history 
as the ‘Pakistan Resolution’. Muslim students in England had first 
suggested the name in 1932." 


Enfeebled by the war, the British announced their intention to 
depart. The Congress demanded transfer of power, claiming the right 
of succession as the largest political party. The Muslim League 
reiterated its “divide-and-quit’ demand, asking the British to first 
agree to the creation of Pakistan in regions where Muslims constituted 
a majority. In a last attempt to realize their dream of preserving the 
unity of their Indian empire, the British Cabinet Mission in 1946 
proposed a constitutional plan based on the division of British India 
into three autonomous zones with the powers of the centre to be 
limited to foreign affairs, defence, and communications. The League 
first accepted the plan but later rejected it, because the Congress 
leader, Jawaharlal Nehru, asserted his party ‘regarded itself free to 


he Lea Ue to 
ical Structure 
ims and Other 
mMmended the 
ndence, 

evolution. ‘The 
wer afterwards, 
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change or modify the Cabinet Mission plan as it thought best.” With 
the plan thus undermined by the Congress refusal to guarantee the 
autonomy of the zones, the League reverted to the demand for the 
partition of British India into sovereign states. 

The British government then proposed the Partition Plan. After 
hectic consultations and negotiations, it was accepted by the leaders 
of the Muslim League as well as the Indian National Congress, and 
announced on 3 June 1947. Pursuant to the agreement, Pakistan was 
established through the exercise of self-determination by the people 
of the Muslim-majority provinces and parts of provinces of the British 
Indian Empire, either in popular referenda or by the votes of the 
elected representatives of the people. 

The Congress grudgingly agreed to the partition, and some of 
its leaders projected the economic collapse of Pakistan. No one 
epitomized the contradictions in the Congress more strikingly than 
its spiritual leader, Mahatma Gandhi. He agreed that partition was 
‘inevitable’ but also declared, ‘So long as I am alive, I will never agree 
to the partition of India’.'’ The Congress leadership accepted the 3rd 
June Plan, but the highest organ of the party, the All-India Congress 
Committee, quibbled in endorsing the decision. Its resolution 
professed that the Congress ‘cannot think in terms of compelling the 
people in any territorial unit to remain in the Indian Union, but in 
another sentence harked back to its view that ‘the unity of India must 
be maintained.“ In another contradiction, the Congress emphasized 
the ‘unity of India’ but tried to undermine the unity of Pakistan by 
suggesting that ‘the referendum in the North-West Frontier Province 
should provide for the people voting for independence. 

Apart from the difficult and divisive legacy of pre-Independence 
political rivalry, adversarial perceptions of history, differences of 
religions and cultures, and the clash of political ideologies, deep 
bitterness was engendered by communal rioting. This led to the 
massacre of hundreds of thousands of innocent people and the exodus 
of some fifteen million people who moved from the country of their 
residence to seek refuge in the other. Further worsening of relations 
and the perpetuation of tension was owed, in particular, to the failure 
to resolve the disputes that arose after Independence. 

The 3rd June Plan gave only seventy-two days for transition to 
independence. Within this period, three provinces had to be divided, 
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referenda organized in North-West Frontier Province me the Sylhet 
division of Assam, civil and armed services anpalan ae 
opportunity to decide which country they ee 2 2 we 
apportioned. The telescoped timetable ne potas ees © 
Governor General Mountbatten seemed ane aie eate 
formidable problems for Pakistan, which, unli e = cl 
neither a capital with a functioning secretariat nor af s to 
establish and equip the administrative, re and mi itary 
institutions of the new state. More daunting pro ems soon arose in 
the wake of Partition. 


NOTES 


s ‘mes all India was a atchwork quilt of states; sometimes empires as that 

: =: oe prevailed es great areas. H. G. Wells, The Outline of History, 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1921. 

_ He was ‘helped in his intrigue by an astute Brahmin of the name of Chanakya 
or Kautilya. H. G. Rawlinson, India, Frederick and Praeger, New York, 1952, 65, 

. Speech in the Legislative Assembly, extract cited by Chaudhri Muhammad Ali, 
The Emergence of Pakistan, Columbia University Press, 11. 

4. Inhis address to the annual session of the Muslim League at Allahabad, 1930, 
Iqbal said, ‘I would like to see the Punjab, North-West Frontier Province, Sind, 
and Baluchistan amalgamated into a single State. Self-government within the 
British empire or without the British empire, the formation of a consolidated 
North-West Muslim State appears to me to be the final destiny of the Muslims, 
at least of North-West India? Shamloo, Speeches and Statements of Iqbal, 
Al-Manar Academy, Lahore, 1948, 11-12, 

5. Letter of Iqbal to Jinnah. 


. Although admiring Muslims and media called him by this honorific earlier, 
the Muslim League first used the title in 1937, Sharif Al Mujahid, Quaid-i-Azam 
Jinnah, Quaid-i-Azam Academy, Karachi, 1981, 41. 

. Resolution of the Muslim League, December 1938. 


. Chaudhri Muhammad Ali, The Emergence of Pakistan, Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1967. 
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The resolution states: ‘No constitutional plan would be workable or acceptable 
to Muslims unless it is designed on the following basic principle, namely that 
geographically contiguous units are demarcated into regions which should be 
so constituted, with such territorial adjustments as may be necessary, that the 
areas in which the Muslims are numerically in a majority as in the north- 
western and eastern zones of India should be grouped to constitute independent 


States in which the constituent units shall be autonomous and sovereign. Text 
quoted in Chaudhri Muhammad Ali, op. cit., 38. 
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The ambiguity was clarified by the Quaid-i-Azam. When asked whether the 
resolution asked for one or two states, he said ‘one’. The next day newspapers 
referred to it as the ‘Pakistan Resolution’. Stanley Wolpert, Jinnah of Pakistan, 
Oxford University Press, New York, 1984, 185. 

The signatories of the pamphlet Now or Never were Mohammad Aslam Khattak, 
President Khyber Union, Choudhary Rahmat Ali, Inayatullah Khan (of 
Charsadda), and Sheikh Mohammad Sadiq of Mongrol, Kathiawar. They 
conceived the name Pakistan by combining P for the Punjab, A for Afghania 
(a synonym then for land of Pathans), K for Kashmir, S for Sindh and TAN for 
Baluchistan. Mohammad Aslam Khan Khattak, A Pathan Odyssey, Oxford 
University Press, Karachi, 2004, 15, 264. 


. Ibid., 67. 
_ Abul Kalam Azad, India Wins Freedom, Orient Longman, Delhi, 185, 187. 


14. Moin Zaidi and Shaheda Zaidi, eds., The Encyclopaedia of the Indian National 


Congress, S. Chand & Co., New Delhi, Vol. 13, 111. 
. Government of India records quoted in Chaudhri Muhammad Ali, 152. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Foreign Policy Beginnings 


Pakistan emerged onto the world stage on a sale 1947, after a 
two-pronged struggle: first, for independence aude onial rule, ang 
second, for freedom for the people of Muslim-majority areas from the 
looming threat of economic, social, and political domination p 
another people manifestly dismissive of their urge to Preserve their 
separate identity. Neither British nostalgia for maintaining the Unity 
of the ‘Jewel in the Crown’ nor the ambition of the Indian National 
Congress to step into the shoes of the departing colonial power 
conformed to the imperatives of the dawning era of self-determination 
and self-rule. The Muslim League had to wage a long, and at times 
bitter, political battle, but the issue was ultimately resolved through 
agreement. The British and the Congress leaders conceded the 
League’s demand for the creation of two independent states to succeed 
the Indian Empire. Pakistan came into existence through the explicit 
exercise of the right of self-determination. The people of Muslim- 
majority parts of British India voted directly in referenda or through 
their elected representatives to join the new state.! 

The foreign policy of Pakistan was to be moulded in the crucible 
of interaction with its neighbour India, but it was imbued from the 
start with the idealistic vision of the state’s founding fathers. Quaid- 
i-Azam’ Mohammad Ali Jinnah, the first head of the new state, was 
a man of ideals and integrity, committed to the principles of peace 
with faith and confidence in human capacity to resolve differences 
through the application of logic and law. Another exemplar was 
apa Ali Khan, a barrister who became secretary general of the 
Sia sa the 1930s and the first prime minister of Pakistan. 
krsi ar aed that Pakistan should be a progressive, 
religious loses 7 Gee as ee p DA ae 
ih lia h : equal rights of all citizens. The first 

8 er, Zafrullah Khan, was a jurist of repute and 
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Chaudhry Sir Zafrullah Khan (first Foreign Minister of Pakistan). Courtesy of the National 
Archives of Pakistan. 
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sought to promote the resolution of 


is tenure stan 
throughout his ten formity with the principles of the Unite 


international disputes in con 


i arter. l is l =! 
er ek mentors were dedicated, practical men, with implicit 
ena 


faith in the Muslim community's capacity to end stagnation and build 

better future. An early titan was Syed Ahmad Khan, who believed 
i the acquisition of ‘education in its modern ila ee equal 
and proportionate progress’ for all people. a poma Iqbal, 5 
humanist scholar with profound insights into Is D as well as 
western history and philosophy, rejected the concept o predestination 
and advocated constant human striving to shape a better destiny for 
mankind. His inspiring poetry, widely read in the early twentieth 
century, sought to inculcate the spirit of dynamism in society, 
Holding out the vision of Islam as a progressive faith, Iqbal argued in 
favour of revival and the active use of the Islamic doctrine of Ijtihad 
as a means of adaptation of temporal laws to resolve the socia] 
dilemmas arising from progress in science and industry.’ 


The Founding Father’s Vision 


In the one year he lived after the establishment of Pakistan, Jinnah 
laid the foundations of so many institutions and proclaimed principles 
of enduring value in so many diverse affairs of state—ranging from 
administrative, fiscal, and economic to constitution-making and 
formulation of foreign policy—that people marvel at his genius as well 
as feel more acutely the sense of loss at the all-too-brief time 
providence allowed him to guide the new state. 

Manifest in the views Jinnah articulated is a modern intellect with 
a firm commitment to fundamental principles indispensable for the 
maintenance and promotion of international peace, progress, and 


prosperity of humankind, illustrated in the following excerpts from 
his speeches: 


There lies in front of us a new chapter and it will be our endeavour to 
create and maintain goodwill and friendship with Britain and our 
neighbourly dominion, Hindustan, along with other sisterly nations so 


that we all together may make our greatest contribution for the peace and 
prosperity of the world.‘ 
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Our foreign policy is one of friendliness and goodwill towards all the 
ns of the world. We do not cherish aggressive designs against any 
country or nation. We believe in the principle of honesty and fair play 
in national and international dealings and are prepared to make the 
utmost contribution to the promotion of peace and prosperity among 
the nations of the world. Pakistan will never be found lacking in 
extending its material and moral support to the oppressed and 
suppressed people of the world and in upholding the principles of the 
United Nations Charter.’ 

There is nothing that we desire more ardently than to live in peace 
and let others live in peace, and develop our country according to our 
own lights without outside interference, and improve the lot of the 


common man.° 


natio 


tan as a Muslim, liberal, democratic, and 
modern nation-state naturally predisposed him in favour of close 
relations with democratic countries. During the Second World War, 
the Muslim League decided, under his leadership, to support the 
Allies against the Fascist powers. Jinnah paid special tribute to the 
United States of America as having ‘acted as a beacon of light and had 
in no small measure served to give inspiration to nations who like us 
were striving for independence and freedom from the shackles of 
foreign rule.” Equally warm were his words for the French ideals of 
liberty, fraternity, and equality. 

The Soviet Union’s record of rapid economic progress and its 
foreign policy of opposition to colonialism and imperialism impressed 
all educated people. The Soviet system, however, was unattractive to 
League leaders because of its restrictions on freedom, atheist ideology, 
and sponsorship of subversion in other countries. 

Pakistan was, at first, averse to becoming involved in the ideological 
contest between the emergent blocs led by the US and the Soviet 
Union. As Liaquat Ali Khan said, the state started ‘without any 
narrow and special commitments and without any prejudices in the 
international sphere.’ It was ‘neither tied to the apron strings of the 
Anglo-American bloc nor was it a camp-follower of the communist 
bloc.” Foreign Minister Zafrullah Khan echoed the same thought 
saying Pakistan followed the principle of ‘Friendship towards all 
states, but with regard to each individual question, standing on the 
side of fairness and subject to that, to help and succour the weak.” 


Jinnah’s concept of Pakis 
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of community with other Mug}; 
ain ane remained true to the felis 
i le of British India with the just cays 
solidarity of iea T Lei of the Muslim League since the iii 
of fraternal p= s are replete with resolutions voicing deep concern 
twentieth ri done by European powers to the Ottomans and the 
over the ae and extending support to the causes of the people of 
= aA Peles An admirer of Mustafa Kemal Ataturk, afte 
ie ae Jinnah recalled the “deep = interest’ With 
hich the fortunes of Turkey were followed rig t from the birth of 
iii al consciousness among the Muslims of [British] India." 
areal with developments in South Asia, the Quaid did not 
allow the political conflict of the pre-Independence period to cloud 
his vision. He transcended the bitter legacy and looked with hope and 
anticipation to future relations with Britain and India. 

Proud of having achieved Pakistan peacefully by moral and 
intellectual force’,'? Pakistani leaders hoped that law and reason would 
govern relations between Pakistan and India. Jinnah expressed the 
hope that both countries would adhere to the principles of equity and 
justice and build peaceful and cooperative relations to the mutual 


benefit of their people. He said: 


Sharing a^ 
eoples of the world, P 


poli 


Our object should be peace within and peace without. We want to live 
peacefully and maintain cordial and friendly relations with our 
immediate neighbours and with the world at large. . .. We stand by the 
United Nations Charter and will gladly make our full contribution to the 
peace and prosperity of the world." 


In another statement, Jinnah said: 


It is of vital importance to Pakistan and India as independent, sovereign 
states to collaborate in a friendly way to jointly defend their frontiers, 
both on land and sea, against any aggression. But this depends entirely 
on whether India and Pakistan can resolve their own differences. If we 
can put own house in order internally, then we may be able to play a very 
great part externally in all international affairs. The Indian Government 


should shed their superiority complex and deal with Pakistan on an equal 
footing and fully appreciate the realities." 
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The bonds of geography were of obvious importance in relations 
also with other neighbours. Iran was a friend and brother; so was 
Afghanistan. Despite Kabul’s challenge to the boundary agreement 
it had signed with the British Indian government as far back as 1893, 
Jinnah hoped that Pakistan and Afghanistan would soon ‘secure 
and strengthen’ the goodwill and friendship between the two 
fraternal nations. Similarly, he expressed ‘warmest goodwill’ 
towards Sri Lanka. 


Enduring Relevance of Principles 


The thread that runs through the statements of Pakistani leaders— 
and which has a timeless value—is that the interests of Pakistan are 
best served by upholding the universally recognized principles of 
international law codified in the Charter of the United Nations. Their 
observance by all states, large or small, more or less powerful, is 
indispensable for the preservation of international peace and the 
promotion of cooperation among nations, to their mutual benefit. 

Just as an individual cannot achieve fulfilment in isolation from 
the nation to which he or she belongs, a state too has to seek its 
destiny in cooperation with the world community. The successes as 
well as the failures of our foreign policy can be traced by whether or 
not it earned the nation a place of respect in the international 
mainstream. A policy that leads to isolation is inimical to the interests 
particularly of middle and small powers. 

Friendship between states, as between individuals, is dependent on 
reciprocity, mutual goodwill, and respect for equity and justice. It 
cannot be promoted by attempts on the part of one to dominate or 
impose unilateral preference on the other. The UN Charter calls for 
peaceful settlement of disputes consistent with the principles of justice 
and international law. The Quaid reiterated that principle in offering 
friendship and collaboration with India. 

In the catalogue of enduring principles enunciated by the Quaid- 
i-Azam, it is necessary also to mention his views on human rights, 
the state’s responsibility towards citizens, and the obligation of 
citizens to be loyal to their state. In a speech to the Constituent 
Assembly on 11 August 1947, he said, “You may belong to any religion, 
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caste or creed—that has nothing to do with the business of the state 
We are starting with the fundamental principle that we are all 
citizens, and equal citizens of one state.’ Remarkable for it, 
perspicacious recognition of the implications of the transition from 
his role as leader of a political party to that of head of state, the speech 
symbolized an intellectual leap—so far his primary concern had been 
the future of the Muslim people; now it would be all citizens of the 
state. The nation henceforth was all the people of Pakistan, 
irrespective of their religion. 

Characteristically, Jinnah was consistent in giving the same 
message to Muslims who remained in India. Four months later, at the 
last session of the Muslim League as its leader, he endorsed the 
bifurcation of the party. The meeting decided: ‘It is obvious that the 
Musalmans of Pakistan and India can no longer have one and the 
same political organization.’ The Muslims of India would no longer 
be guided from any source outside and they would aspire to equal 
rights and obligations as loyal citizens of India. 

Giving Muslims of minority provinces the credit for the 
establishment of Pakistan, Jinnah told the session, ‘Pakistan is going 
to be a Muslim State based on Islamic ideals. It is not going to be an 
ecclesiastical State. In Islam there is no discrimination as far as 
citizenship is concerned.”* In affirming the principle of equality of 
citizens, Jinnah emulated the precedent set by the first Islamic state 
in the Misaq-i-Madinah that provided for equal rights for all people, 
Muslims as well as Jews, Madinites as well as those who migrated 
from Makkah.” 

Jinnah’s vision of human rights anticipated the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights. Adopted a year later, it proclaimed 


the principle: 


Everyone is entitled to all the rights and freedoms set forth in this 
Declaration, without distinction of any kind, such as race, colour, sex, 
language, religion, political or other opinion, national or social origin, 
property, birth or other status. 


From the very beginning, Pakistan’s foreign policy upheld the 
fundamental principles of international law, especially respect for 
independence, non-aggression, and non-interference in internal 
affairs as an indispensable condition for peace and progress. It 
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extended goodwill towards all states and support for the legitimate 
causes of peoples, the cherishing of fraternal bonds with other 
Muslim nations and the desire for cooperation with all other states, 
especially its neighbours. 


The Shadow of Partition 


With the emergence of Pakistan and India as independent states, by 
mutual consent of the leaders of major political parties, old political 
controversies were relegated and the emphasis shifted instead to 
building peaceful coexistence and good-neighbourly cooperation, to 
the mutual benefit of the two. Jinnah urged such a course, but the 
transition from chequered past to beckoning future could not be 
achieved by Pakistan alone. 

The Indian National Congress accepted the partition officially, but 
the resolution adopted by the Central Working Committee declared, 
‘The picture of India we have learned to cherish will remain in our 
hearts and minds.’ Sardar Patel was ‘convinced that the new state of 
Pakistan was not viable and could not last." Three days before the 
3rd June Plan, Gandhi had declared, ‘Even if the whole of India burns, 
we shall not concede Pakistan’ and then, changing his mind a few 
days later, said, ‘The two parts of India would ultimately reunite!" 

As the leaders of Pakistan grappled with the monumental task of 
establishing the government of the new state in a new capital, in the 
midst of myriad challenges, they were sustained by the strength of 
their faith and the support of the nation. Meanwhile, the civil 
administration and armed forces of British India were still in the 
process of division, and resources were meagre as India delayed or 
withheld Pakistan’s share of financial and other assets. Complex 
partition problems were compounded by the unfair boundary award 
and the unanticipated tide of millions of refugees fleeing communal 
riots of unprecedented magnitude. Relations between the two 
countries got off to an inauspicious start and tensions mounted as 
unforeseen disputes darkened the South Asian horizon.” 

Agreement on the division of the assets and liabilities of British 
India provided for a 17.5 per cent share for Pakistan, but India stalled 
implementation. The transfer of cash balances amounting to Rs 750 
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of 142,000 tons.” In contrast ear promptly transferred ninety 
fighter aircraft that were pe miar of the armed forces.” “What 
tried to obstruct the work ar, Ise, was to cripple and thwart the 
mattered to them, above i. l ; sable independent state?” 
establishment OTE andar in Punjab and Bengal was entrusted to 
oer Commission headed by Cyril a. a British jurist, 
Its mandate required it to do so on the basis O Sao the 
contiguous majority areas of Muslims and non-Muslims. While it 
could also take into account ‘other factors’, it was expected to be just 
and impartial. But Radcliffe yielded to Governor General Mountbatten’s 
pressure and awarded several Muslim-majority areas to India, 
including two tehsils (subdivisions) of Gurdaspur district providing it 
access to the state of Jammu and Kashmir.” Jinnah called the award 
‘unjust, incomprehensible, and even perverse’ but urged, ‘As an 
honourable people we must abide by it.”° Already in Nehru’s thrall, 
Mountbatten had earlier helped promote Nehru’s designs on Kashmir 
in his talks with the Maharaja in Srinagar. He was now indebted to 
epa ae ni as governor general of independent India. 
a arie a n ing India with a road link to Kashmir via Jammu, 
ry award, announced on 17 August 1947, three days 
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menacing agriculture in Pakistan. Ignoring principles of international 
law governing international rivers, it claimed ‘seigniorage charges for 
the water flowing to Pakistan. Facing the ruin of agriculture in the 
affected areas, Pakistan submitted under duress. 

Tension between Pakistan and India built up as disputes between 
the two countries multiplied. Pakistan sought their resolution on the 
basis of law and equity, willing to accept impartial settlement. India, 
however, was intent from the start to impose its unilateral preferences. 
The divergence was aggravated by India’s primordial inclination as a 
more powerful state to exploit power disparity to its advantage. 


The Muslim World 


For seven hundred years after the establishment of the first Muslim 
state in the seventh century, the dynamic Islamic civilization 
contributed to unprecedented advances in all fields of human 
endeavour, achieving glorious heights in arts and architecture, 
and extending the frontiers of knowledge in philosophy and 
historiography, geography and astronomy, mathematics and medicine, 
trade and commerce. Expanding across the continents of Asia and 
Africa, it established its sway also in parts of Europe, and contributed 
to its renaissance. Following the devastating invasions of the Mongols, 
the Muslim power declined, and by the eighteenth century, European 
empires colonized large parts of its former territories. 

During its own freedom struggle, the Muslim League followed 
a policy of solidarity with other Muslim nations. Jinnah voiced the 
anguish of the Muslim people at the ‘enormities’ of European powers, 
which, following a policy of aggression, broke up the ‘sacred land of the 
Crescent and Star and the blue and golden Bosphorus.’ He advocated 
the cause of the Khilafat as the custodian of the holy places of Islam. 
Kemal Ataturk’s heroic role in defending the Turkish homeland 
inspired the Muslim people in South Asia. Jinnah called him ‘the 
greatest Musalman in the modern Islamic world.’ Another issue 
that distressed the Muslim community was the injustice perpetrated 
on the people of Palestine. Addressing a meeting in Mumbai in 
1945, Jinnah said, ‘I have no enmity against the Jews. . . . But why 
should the Arabs be dumped with such a large number of Jews?’ 
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would accelerate the process of re A ET Social 
reconstruction. Its leaders advocated collabora io ey p science 
and technology, which was the key to p ee akistan 
even contemplated pooling of resources in order to strengthen 
ca le able Pakistan developed close relations with most 
Muslim countries, especially Iran and Turkey. The Shahanshah was 
the first head of state to visit Pakistan and was given a memorable 
welcome by enthusiastic crowds. Turkey, aware of the history of 
support by South Asia’s Muslims and their admiration of Kemal 
Ataturk, responded with cordiality. Indonesia was impressed by 
Pakistan's support for its struggle. Saudi Arabia, the cradle of Islam, 
wished ‘the new Muslim State great prosperity and progress? and 
ever since has remained a fraternal friend and constant supporter. 
Pakistan's championship of the Palestinian cause evoked appreciation 
in the Arab world. 

The start was promising. Pakistan hosted a number of conferences 
of representatives of Muslim peoples to deliberate on issues of 
common concern. While many appreciated the initiatives, others were 
less enthusiastic. Differences in policies emerged with the rise of Arab 
nationalism that emphasized the Arab bond virtually to the exclusion 
of non-Arab Muslim states, While Egypt leaned towards the Soviet 
Union for support against the UK and USA, Pakistan’s security 
imperatives drove it into alliance with those powers. The Baghda f 
Pact provoked strong Arab denunciation n ths additional groun 
that Iraq’s members APN SSAP, unity. Pakistan’s role 4t 
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the first London conference on the Suez crisis further antagonized 
Arab sentiment against Pakistan. 


Afghanistan 


Pakistan looked forward to close fraternal and good-neighbourly 
relations with Afghanistan, with which it shares multiple ties of 
geography and history, ethnicity and culture. The economic interests 
of the two countries are intertwined. Pakistan provides access to 
the sea for landlocked Afghanistan, which in turn is a bridge from 
Pakistan to Central Asia. Unfortunately, relations were clouded 
at the start as the Afghan government challenged the validity of 
the 1893 Anglo-Afghan treaty establishing the Durand Line as the 
boundary between Afghanistan and British India. Signed by Amir 
Abdur Rahman Khan and reconfirmed in Anglo-Afghan treaties of 
1905, 1919, and 1921, the treaty explicitly prohibited interference by 
either party in the territories across the boundary. But Kabul tried to 
fish in the troubled water as British withdrawal came in sight. The 
Afghan Foreign Minister argued in May 1947: ‘As long as the British 
Government remained responsible for the control of the Frontier the 
Afghans had nothing to say. But now he expressed ‘concern at the 
possible fate’ of the people of NWEP and demanded that they be given 
an opportunity to decide whether they wished to ‘rejoin’ Afghanistan 
or form a separate independent state.” The British government 
rejected the irredentist claim, reminding Kabul that if the historical 
argument was pushed back chronologically, it could justify India’s 
claiming Afghanistan!” 

The Khudai Khidmatgar leader, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, 
joined the fray, with backing from Mahatama Gandhi, in June 1947 
to demand an opportunity for the people of NWFP to choose ‘a 
free Pathan state.’ After that idea, too, was rejected by the British 
government, he announced boycott of the referendum in which the 
people of the province voted overwhelmingly to join Pakistan. 

On 30 September 1947, Afghanistan voted against Pakistan’s 
admission to the United Nations. Graciously, it withdrew the 
negative vote twenty days later. Speaking on the occasion, Pakistan’s 
Ambassador, M. A. H. Ispahani, expressed the hope that the Afghan 
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after their Bengali, Punjabi, Sindhi, and Balochi people. (This Wish 
was fulfilled in 2010: at the initiative of the ruling Awami Nationa] 
Party in the province headed by Ghaffar Khan's grandson Asfa ndyar 
Wali Khan, the NWFP was renamed Khyber Pakhtunkhwa— Khyber 
land of Pakhtuns.) 

The Vienna Convention on Succession of States in respect of 
Treaties, 1978, formally confirmed the existing principle of law. 
‘The change of sovereignty does not affect boundaries established 


ar Khan later explained, in 1948, that he hed 
í ac 

o be renamed ‘Pakhtunistan’—the land of 
9 


bya treaty. 


NOTES 


1. The Sindh assembly and representatives of Muslim-majority districts in Bengal 
and Punjab assemblies voted to join Pakistan. In Balochistan, a Shahi Jirga and 
members of the Quetta municipality decided unanimously to join Pakistan. In 
NWFP, Congress and Red Shirts boycotted the referendum, but 289,244 votes, 
representing 51 per cent of the total electorate, were cast in favour of Pakistan. 
Tribal jirgas declared in meetings held by Governor Cunningham, and 
confirmed in writing, that they were part of Pakistan. See “The Tribal Areas’ 
in Chaudhri Muhammad Ali, The Emergence of Pakistan, Columbia University 


Press, New York, 1967, 163-6. 
The title given by the admiring nation during the freedom struggle means 


N 


‘Great Leader’. 
3. Allama Mohammed Iqbal’s Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, the 


key to his ideas on reformation, advocated that Ijtihad in modern times could 
be entrusted to elected members of parliament. Limited to temporal issues 
concerning mu amilaat (worldly affairs) innovations would not relate to ibadaat 
(theological affairs). See Javid Iqbal’s lecture on Iqbal’s anniversary, Dawn, 
Islamabad, 10 November 2004. 

4. Mohammad Ali Jinnah, Speeches as Governor General, 1947-48, Ferozson 
Karachi, 11. 
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CHAPTER 3 


The Kashmir Question, 1947-1957 


The Dispute 
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regained their sovereignty. The ru 
nourished ambitions to independence, but they did not receive much 


support. The British Secretary of State for India announced, ‘We do 
not, of course, propose to recognize any states as separate, 
international entities.’ Governor General Mountbatten advised the 
rulers of states to accede to India or Pakistan, saying: “You cannot run 
om the dominion government which is your neighbor any 
from the subjects for whose welfare you 
are responsible.” The British stance conformed to the partition 
principle. All but three of the five hundred states—Junagadh, Jammu 
and Kashmir, and Hyderabad—followed British advice. When, on 
15 August 1947, the Muslim nawab of Hindu-majority Junagadh 
announced accession to Pakistan, the Indian government protested, 
arguing that the ruler’s decision was ‘in utter violation of the principle 
on which partition was agreed upon and effected.? Pakistan agreed 
to a referendum, but India invaded and occupied the state. Meanwhile, 
wom! ee ee in disregarding the partition principle with 
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a military contingent to occupy Srinagar and reinforced it to advance 
deeper into the state. The Nizam of Hyderabad preferred independence, 
but India invaded and occupied the Hindu-majority state in 1948.‘ 

Earlier, on 25 July 1947, Governor General Mountbatten had 
advised the princes to accede to Pakistan or India. This advice was 
consistent with the principle underlying the Partition Plan of 3rd 
June. On the basis of this principle the Indian National Congress 
had insisted on the partition of the provinces of Assam, Bengal, 
and Punjab. 

All the princely states except Hyderabad, Jammu and Kashmir, 
and Junagadh followed the principle of partition and acceded to India 
or Pakistan. 

The Maharaja's decision to accede to India followed events that 
testify to a pre-conceived design. In June 1947, two months before 
independence, Nehru betrayed his mind in a note to Mountbatten 
arguing: ‘The normal and obvious course appears to be for Kashmir 
to join the Constituent Assembly of India,’ falsely stating, ‘This will 
satisfy both the popular demand and the Maharaja’s wishes.’ 
Gandhi visited Srinagar in July and held talks with the Maharaja. 
After the meeting, the Maharaja appointed a chief minister who 
openly advocated accession to India. Mountbatten connived in the 
Indian design on Kashmir by influencing Sir Cyril Radcliffe, the 
supposedly impartial chairman of the Punjab Boundary Commission, 
to award two Muslim-majority tehsils (subdivisions) of Gurdaspur 
district to India. 

The ruler of Jammu and Kashmir, Maharaja Hari Singh, was 
notorious for his oppressive rule. Whilst decisions were being made 
on the partition plan, he incarcerated prominent leaders of the 
two major political parties, the All Jammu and Kashmir Muslim 
Conference, the most important Muslim party in the state and an 
ally of the Muslim League, and the National Conference, a secularist 
ally of the Indian National Congress. 

Popular opinion in Jammu and Kashmir made its preference clear. 
The Muslim Conference adopted a resolution in July 1947 in favour 
of accession to Pakistan. Majority opinion, even in the National 
Conference, was also said to be of the same view, but it was decided 
to postpone a decision until its leader, Sheikh Abdullah, could be 
consulted. No political party favoured accession to India. Pakistan’s 
independence day was enthusiastically celebrated in Srinagar with 
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F 9 
° seater pi of the pea aries tin iene 
. < actions. Demonstrations were ne in Poonch and Mirpur, and 
by his action Sardar Abdul Qayyum Khan and his companions 
on 17 August, Aak 60,000 ex-soldiers who had served in the 
a paar da Second World War joined the revolt. In 
aes 4 freedom movement was launched by Sardar Mohammad 
Ibrahim Khan. It later established the Azad government of Jammu 
and Kashmir in the liberated territory. A 
In pursuit of his design, the Maharaja singled out Sheikh 
Mohammad Abdullah for release from jail on 29 September in 
response to Nehru’s repeated demand. Abdullah immediately 
started a pro-India campaign. Addressing a public meeting he was 
permitted to hold in Hazaribagh on 5 October, he said, “We will 
naturally go to that dominion where our own demand for freedom 
receives recognition and support. That dominion, he left no doubt, 
was not Pakistan.” 

Meanwhile, the Maharaja’s forces embarked on a campaign of 
massacres and mass evictions, evidently designed to reduce the 
Muslim majority in the state. More than half a million people were 
driven out across the border towards Pakistan. In Jammu province, 
where Muslims were 61 per cent of the population, 200,000 Muslims 
were exterminated, and in some of the districts, the majority was 
reduced to a minority. 

The plight of the Muslims evoked strong sympathy in Pakistan. 
The Government of Pakistan sent strong protests to the Maharaja but 
with little effect. To save their Kashmiri brethren from extermination 

Afridi and Mahsud tribesmen from Tirah and Waziristan formed ê 
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n 22 October. Although they made 


short shrift of the state forces, they unfortunately displayed poor 
discipline, and killed a number of Christian missionaries in Baramula. 
By 26 October, they were on the outskirts of Srinagar but were 
diverted by looting. 

New Delhi reacted instantly. The Indian Defence Committee had 
already met on 25 October and decided to rush arms aid to Kashmir. 
On Governor General Mountbatten’s advice, it decided to first secure 
the state’s accession. Secretary v. P. Menon flew to Kashmir and 


claimed to have obtained the signatures of the Maharaja on the 
ber. At the same time, the Maharaja set up an 


d asked Sheikh Abdullah to join the state 
prime minister to carry out the responsibilities. On 27 October, 
Mountbatten accepted the accession. On the same day, the Indian air 
force flew paratroops to Srinagar. Pakistan lacked military strength 
to counter the Indian use of force, as India had withheld the transfer 
of Pakistan’s entire share of the ordnance. 

In an attempt to camouflage the ‘utter violation’ of the principles 
of the partition, the Indian government erected a smokescreen of 
promises to the people of Kashmir and the Government of Pakistan, 
Mountbatten stated in the letter of acceptance of the Maharaja's offer 


of accession: 


lashkar and entered Kashmir 0 


document on 26 Octo 
interim government an 


Consistently with their policy that, in the case of any state where the issue 


of accession has been the subject of dispute, the question of accession 
should be decided in accordance with the wishes of the people of that 
state, it is my Government's wish that as soon as law and order have been 
restored in Kashmir and her soil cleared of the invader, the question of 
the state’s accession should be settled by a reference to the people. 


Also, on the same day, Nehru sent a telegram to Liaquat Ali Khan: 
I should like to make it clear that the question of aiding Kashmir in this 
emergency is not designed in any way to influence the state to accede to 
India. Our view which we have repeatedly made public is that the 
question in any disputed territory or state must be decided in accordance 
with the wishes of people and we adhere to this view." 
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the agency. i ; 
a 30 ae the Pakistan government issued a public statement 


declaring that the Maharaja’s accession to India was based on ‘fraud 
and violence’. Pakistan would never recognize the accession which 
was ‘fraudulent inasmuch as it was achieved by deliberately creating 
conditions with the object of finding an excuse to stage the 
“accession” . . . (which) was against the well-known will of an 
overwhelming majority of the population and could not be justified 
on any grounds whether moral or constitutional, geographical or 
economic, cultural or religious.” 

On 16 November, Liaquat Ali Khan proposed that the United 
Nations send its representatives to stop the fighting and the repression 
in Kashmir, On 21 November, Nehru replied it was not clear to him 
what the UN could do. Meanwhile, the Indian forces met with stiff 
resistance by the people as they proceeded to occupy the state and 
drive out Kashmiris. 


At the United Nations 
On 1 January 1948, India filed a complaint with the Security Council 


against Pakistan, under Article 35 of Chapter VI of the Charter, an 
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asked the Council to call upon Pakistan to stop giving assistance to 


the invaders. In an attempt to reassure the Council of its own bona 
fides, the Indian complaint stated: 


In order to avoid any possible suggestion that India had taken advantage 
of the State’s immediate peril for her own political advantage, the 
Dominion Government made it clear that once the soil of the State had 
been cleared of the invader and normal conditions were restored, the 


people would be free to decide their future by the recognized democratic 
method of plebiscite or referendum which, in ord 


er to ensure complete 
impartiality, 


may be held under international auspices. 


The Security Council started consideration of the question on 15 
January. By then, Pakistan had also filed a counter-complaint, 
charging India with genocide and refuting the validity of the 
Maharaja's accession. Pakistan requested the Security Council to (a) 
call upon India to desist from acts of aggression, and (b) appoint a 
commission to investigate its charges against India. 

During the debate in the Security Council, Foreign Minister 
Zafrullah Khan spoke for five hours. After refuting the allegations 
made by the Indian representative, he concluded with the question 
‘What is to be done?’ and suggested, ‘Everyone who has gone into 
Kashmir should get out, including Sikh bands, RSS volunteers, 
tribesmen, and Indian troops. 

Acting under Chapter VI—Pacific Settlement of Disputes—and 
with the consent of both parties, the Security Council decided on 20 
January 1948 to establish the UN Commission for India and Pakistan 
(UNCIP) in order to investigate the facts and exercise mediatory 
influence. Comprising selected members of the Council, the 
Commission visited Pakistan and India. On its recommendation, the 
Council adopted the first substantive resolution on 21 April 1948. 
Referring to the Indian complaint ‘concerning the dispute over the 
state of Jammu and Kashmir (emphasis added), and Pakistan’s 
‘counter-complaints’, and ‘noting with satisfaction that both India and 

Pakistan desire that the question of the accession of Jammu and 
Kashmir to India or Pakistan should be decided through the 
democratic way of a free and impartial plebiscite, the Security 
Council accepted UNCIP’s recommendation for measures ‘appropriate 
to bring about cessation of the fighting and to create proper conditions 
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India seized upon the Pakistani decision to allege aggression. Both 


sides hotly debated the issue in the commission. Finally, on 13 August 
1948, UNCIP adopted an elaborate three-part resolution providing 
for a ceasefire order by India and Pakistan, a truce agreement, and 
plebiscite. Pakistan was to withdraw its troops, as their presence in 
Jammu and Kashmir ‘constitutes a material change in the situation 
and territory vacated by them would be administered by the local 
authority under the surveillance of the commission. Also, the Indian 
government ‘would begin to withdraw the bulk of its forces from 
Kashmir after the Commission had notified them that the tribesmen 
and Pakistani nationals had withdrawn and that the Pakistani troops 
were being withdrawn.’ The resolution also contained the following 


key paragraph: 


The Government of India and the Government of Pakistan reaffirm their 
wish that the future status of the State of Jammu and Kashmir shall be 
determined in accordance with the will of the people and to that end, 
upon acceptance of the Truce Agreement, both Governments agree to 
enter into consultations with the Commission to determine fair an 

equitable conditions whereby such free expression will be assured. 


Ai 5 January 1949, following the entry into force of the ceasefire, 
CIP adopted another resolution incorporating supplementary 
principles accepted by India and Pakistan about a truc® the 
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appointment of a plebiscite administrator, and arrangements for the 
plebiscite. The resolution reiterated: ‘The question of the accession of 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir to India or Pakistan will be decided 
through the democratic method of a free and impartial plebiscite.’ 

Although the British role in the Security Council was pro-India, 
most members brought an impartial and salutary approach to 
deliberations on the Kashmir question rooted, in the norms of 
international law in order to promote a solution consistent with the 
ethics of justice and the right of self-determination. Unfortunately, 
this spirit soon suffered attrition and some of the key members of the 
Security Council later adopted stilted positions on the basis of self- 
interest rather than the merits of the dispute, with India exploiting 
the Cold War to gain the support of the Soviet Union by using or 
threatening the use of the USSR veto. 

Having occupied the bulk of the state, India set about consolidating 
its control over it. Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah was installed as 
prime minister. At the same time, India also began attempts to 
wriggle out of its solemn pledges and commitments to the people of 
Kashmir, Pakistan, and the United Nations. It alleged non-compliance 
by Pakistan with one part of the Security Council resolutions or 
another regarding arrangements for a plebiscite, but rejected 
proposals by UN mediators for impartial arbitration on differences 
of interpretation. A suggestion by the US State Department, urging 
flexibility on legal points, drew a rigid and rude response from Nehru. 
He ‘would not give an inch. He would hold his ground if Kashmir, 
India, and the whole world would go to pieces.’* A joint appeal by 
President Truman and Prime Minister Attlee on 31 August 1949 for 
arbitration on differences of interpretation of the UNCIP plan elicited 
a similarly truculent response. 

Proposals made by UNCIP for a reduction of forces on both 
sides of the ceasefire line prior to the plebiscite were rejected by 
India. The Security Council decided in March 1950 to replace 
UNCIP with a Representative, to assist the two countries towards 
demilitarization. The first Representative, Judge Owen Dixon of 
Australia, discussed arrangements for the plebiscite, but India refused 
to concede temporary authority to the UN Administrator. Instead, 
Nehru tried to divert the focus by calling for condemnation of 
Pakistani ‘aggression’. Dixon pointed out that the Security Council 
had made no such declaration and such a question had ‘nothing to do 
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demilitarization’ in any such form as would permit the Plebis ite 
be conducted in conditions sufficiently guarded against intimidati x 
and other forms of influence and abuse. He then decided to Prope. 
either four ‘regional plebiscites’ or partition conceding ‘some Kát 
to Pakistan, ‘some’ to India, and limiting plebiscite only to ‘the Vali ' 
of Kashmir and perhaps some adjacent country. Nehru Indicated 
interest, calculating that Abdullah could manipulate the plebiscite 
Liaquat Ali Khan pointed out that the proposals departed from the 
Security Council resolutions which envisaged that the ‘destiny Of the 
state of Jammu and Kashmir as a whole should be decided bya single 


plebiscite taken over the entire state.’ 


The Dispute Festers 


The Security Council then appointed Frank P. Graham as its 
Representative. He took up the question as to the number and 
character of forces to be retained by India and Pakistan Consistent 
with the holding of a free plebiscite. In his report of 23 December 
1952, Graham proposed that Pakistan should reduce the forces on its 
side to between 3,000 and 6,000, and India to between 12,000 and 
18,000. Pakistan accepted, but India rejected the proposal. Graham 
continued his efforts and made five more reports during his tenure 
until 1958, but with no result. 

Meanwhile, observing that Abdullah’s National Conference 
recommended determination of the future affiliation of the state by 
the Constituent Assembly, the Security Council adopted a resolution 
on 30 March 1951 affirming that ‘any action that assembly might 
attempt to determine the future shape and affiliation of the entire 
State or any part thereof would not constitute a disposition of the 
State in accordance with the above principle.’ The Council r 
reiterated the principle that ‘the final disposition of the State v 
Jammu and Kashmir will be made in accordance with the will of r 
people expressed in the democratic method of a free and imp “al 
plebiscite conducted under the auspices of the United Nations. by 
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miler ne ee h per cent of the electorate in 1951 without 
ee a, e Abdullah’s own party.) 
dialogue with Nehm in -rarna Mohammad Ali Bogra opened a 
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arii cae 7“ elhi in August, the two leaders agreed 
witha ehibivenn : -= should be settled in accordance with the 
BENE. T of : at State’ and that ‘the most feasible method 
‘elders? ae 1e wishes of the people was by fair and impartial 
piebiscite. Lhe dialogue was soon called off by Nehru, taking the 
position that the contemplated military pact between Pakistan and 
USA will affect the major questions . . . more especially, the Kashmir 
issue. He did not care to explain what the connection was between 
such a pact and the right of the Kashmiri people to determine the 
future of their state. Instead, he continued to put forward irrelevant 
arguments, making convenient use of absurd press reports such 
as the one that conjured up expansion of the Pakistan army to ‘a 
million men’.” 

Realising that his friend Nehru had duped him by solemn 
promises of plebiscite, in 1953 Sheikh Abdullah sought to retrace his 
steps, declaring that he had supported only conditional accession to 
India ‘despite our (i.e. Kashmiris’) having so many affinities with 
Pakistan” In a meeting with Adlai Stevenson, presidential candidate 
of the United States, in Srinagar, he expressed views in favour of 
independence for the state. He had also done so earlier in meetings 
with foreign visitors. Sheikh Abdullah was dismissed in August 1953 
because he ‘was on the point of demanding that the Indian Army 
leave the soil of Kashmir." He remained imprisoned for a decade. 
The people of the state cursed him for selling out their interests and 
allowing himself to be used as an instrument in the Indian design. 

When the United States began considering a defence pact with 
Pakistan in 1953, India came up with another specious argument to 
renege on its commitments on Kashmir. It declared that such 
arrangements would constitute ‘a qualitative change of circumstances’ 
relating to the Kashmir question. Of course, Pakistan’s alliance with 
other countries could neither absolve India of its obligations under 
UN resolutions nor prejudice the recognized right of self- 
determination of the people of Kashmir.” 

India’s argument that Pakistan’s defence pact with the United 
States represented ‘change of circumstances’ releasing India from its 
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question. At first the USSR abstained, but it later threw its powerful 
weight behind India and its statements endorsed the Indian position 
on Kashmir. The Security Council was henceforth prevented from 
dealing with the Kashmir question impartially or acting with 
determination to secure implementation of its own resolutions. 
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of Kashmir, or India’s commitment in the Security Council resolutions 
that the question of accession would be decided by the people of the 
state in a free and impartial plebiscite. 

Similarly, India’s subsequent argument that implementation of the 
UN resolutions was subject to the condition of withdrawal of 
Pakistani troops ignores the record of negotiations. Pakistan was 
prepared to reduce its forces to the bare minimum, but India refused 
the UN mediator’s suggestion to reduce its forces sufficiently to 
permit the Kashmiri people to exercise their right of self- 
determination without fear of duress. 

Regrettably for relations between India and Pakistan, and for the 
peace and freedom of the people of Kashmir, Nehru’s pledges of 
plebiscite to decide the accession of Jammu and Kashmir were a 
premeditated ruse to mislead the people of the state, Pakistan, and 
the United Nations. Declassified documents confirm that he never 
intended to implement the obligations India undertook. In a note 
dated 25 August 1952 to Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah, Nehru said, 
‘After some experience of the UN I came to the conclusion that 
nothing substantive could be expected from it? On 20 August 1953, 
Nehru agreed to reiterate the pledge of ‘a fair and impartial’ 
plebiscite in a joint communiqué with Prime Minister Mohammad 
Ali Bogra, but explained in a letter to Karan Singh, the titular head 
of the state, that ‘some kind of an agreement between us and 
Pakistan’ was necessary to preclude reference of the Kashmir dispute 
back to the United Nations, which might send down another 
representative to Kashmir, and added: ‘The accord was not intended 
to be implemented.’ V. P. Menon, Secretary of the Indian Ministry 
of States, confessed in a 1964 letter: ‘As for plebiscite, we were 
absolutely, absolutely dishonest.” 
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CHAPTER 4 


Search for Security 


On almost every issue that arose in relations with India, Paki 
found itself faced with New Delhi S refusal to resolve the differe 
on the basis of principles of law and justice. Whether it was the tranes $ 
he assets inherited from British India, accessi 

n 


of Pakistan’s share oft 
of princely states, Or continued flow of river waters, India sought, 
0 


impose its own will, in disregard of the principles of the Partition 
agreement between the two countries. Exploiting power disparity 
India dismissed reason and equity in negotiations, spurned resort t 
impartial peaceful means of resolving differences, and did not hesitate 
to use force or threat of force to impose its own preferences, India’ 
military intervention in Jammu and Kashmir, and its refusal to hold 
a plebiscite as agreed in Security Council resolutions, injected a sense 
of urgency to the fledgling Pakistani state’s search for ways and Means 
to bolster its capacity to resist dictation. 

Pakistan's response to the objective problem posed by the tyranny 
of power imbalance, and the agony and humiliation of dictation, was 
in classical style. As other states have done throughout history when 
faced with a more powerful neighbour intent on exploiting disparity 
to achieve its inimical aims, Pakistan embarked upon cultivation of 
sympathy and support wherever it could be found. It sought friends 
and allies, and assistance to strengthen the ‘sinews of statehood” and 
to preserve its sovereignty and security. The contours of Pakistans 
foreign policy were thus shaped by the desperate need for arms to 
ensure the security of the new state and for funds to finance i 
economic development. j 

For economic and defence assistance Pakistan first qpa 
Britain, the only Western country Pakistani leaders knew ei * 
hand. Britain was, however, too exhausted and debilitated potii t 
the Second World War to render help. Also, the Labour ae 
was antipathetic to Pakistani leaders, whom it simplistically 


Stan 
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for wrecking the British hope of maintaining the unity of their Indian 
empire—'the Jewel in the Crown’. Clement Attlee, prime minister at 
the time, ‘never liked Jinnah’ and too many British Labour Party 
members thought in terms of ‘a progressive Congress and a 
reactionary Muslim League.’ À 


USSR? 


As Pakistan looked for economic and military cooperation, the Soviet 
Union was not an option. Having borne the brunt of Nazi Germany’s 
powerful war machine in Europe, with 25-30 million people killed 
and its economy devastated, it was hardly in a position to provide 
assistance. Politically, too, the Soviet system was unattractive to 
Pakistani leaders who were committed to democracy. Moreover, 
the communist ideology was considered antithetical to Islam. Also, 
the Soviet leadership looked with little favour upon Pakistan (or 
India).? Moscow perceived the partition as having ‘facilitated British 
domination in both dominions.” 

Relations between the two countries got off to an inauspicious 
start, as the USSR did not even send a customary message of 
felicitation on Pakistan’s independence. Alone among major countries 
to manifest such discourtesy, the Soviet Union also did not take the 
initiative to establish an embassy in Pakistan. 

On the Pakistani side, too, inherited and inherent factors prejudiced 
Pakistan against the Soviet Union. The Pakistani administrative 
elite, nurtured in the British strategic view, suspected that the Soviet 
state cherished the czarist aim of carving out a land access to the 
warm waters of the Arabian Sea and therefore posed a danger to 
Pakistan’s security. They also considered communism a secretive 
and revolutionary movement subversive of law and order. However, 
Pakistan was by no means hostile to the USSR and in the early years 
had no interest in the emergent power blocs. 

The Soviet record of rapid economic progress evoked admiration 
and its foreign policy of opposition to colonialism and imperialism 
made a ready appeal. Progressive artists and littérateurs lauded 
communist ideals of egalitarianism and full employment, sang paeans 
to socialist ownership of means of production, and denounced 
capitalism for colonial domination and exploitation of labour for the 
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failing to nominate its own ambassador. According to an informed 
Pakistani account, neither side acted with any sense of urgency. 

The question as to why the visit to USSR did not take place has 
remained intriguing. It has been surmised that pique at Truman’s 
invitation to Nehru provoked Liaquat Ali’s initiative to solicit 
invitation from Moscow. Conversely, it has been suggested ite 
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There is little evidence to suggest that the US invitation to Liaquat 
Ali caused Moscow to lose interest in his visit to the Soviet Union. 
Perhaps the cooling of Moscow’s interest was due to Pakistan’s harsh 
anti-communist rhetoric and official discouragement of contacts with 
the Soviet Union. Pakistan refused passports to poets and writers who 
wanted to visit the Soviet Union. 


Approaches to the USA*® 


The United States was the only promising source of assistance. 
Emerging from the Second World War with its economy intact, it 
was the wealthiest nation in the world, accounting for over 40 per 
cent of global production. Also, its democratic system was congenial. 
It was, however, preoccupied with Soviet expansion in Eastern 
Europe and the need to stabilize Western Europe through economic 
and military assistance. US interest in South Asia was rather cursory. 
However, Pakistan’s location next to the Middle East, with its 
petroleum resources, provided a strategic link of benefit to Pakistan’s 
search for cooperation. 

The US was not then alive to the threat in the Middle East, nor was 
it favourably disposed toward the Pakistan movement. The demand 
for a state in the name of Islam was difficult for secular America to 
comprehend.’ Motivated by wartime priorities and anti-colonial 
predilections, President Franklin D. Roosevelt believed a free India 
could make a useful contribution towards the war effort. When Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill refused to concede the Congress demand 
for self-government, Roosevelt sent him a strongly worded protest.” 
Apparently unaware of the cooperation the League extended to the 
Allies by encouraging Muslims to join the armed forces in the war 
against fascism, Washington considered the Congress as the leading 
party, and supported a united India. In December 1946, Acting 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson endorsed the Cabinet Mission Plan." 
The League tried, within its limited means, to educate opinion in the 
United States. In 1946, it sent two prominent leaders, M. A. H. 
Ispahani and Begum Jahanara Shah Nawaz, to Washington. They met 
Dean Acheson but received little more than a polite audience. 

The Pakistani leadership carried no grudge against the United 
States, however. In May 1947, Mr Jinnah received the US chargé 
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Constrained by its desperate needs, Pakistan hurriedly soun ded 
out the US chargé d’affaires for financial assistance. In October 1947 
the government sent Mir Laik Ali to Washington to seek a Joan of 
two billion dollars for economic development and defence Purchases 
over five years in order to ‘attain a reasonably independent POsition 
and... to make a fair contribution to the stability of the world 
order.” To impress Washington, he emphasized compatibility of 
Pakistan-US interests on the one hand and Pakistan’s Strategic 
location on the other, referring to ‘the proximity and vulnerability of 
western Pakistan to Russia.” The US showed little interest, however. 
Apparently taken by complete surprise at the amount of the aid 
request, the US politely turned it down, saying it did not have funds 
of that magnitude. The first rather fumbling request drew a blank, 
but Pakistan did not give up hope. 

Pakistan did not take the US ‘no’ for an answer and continued to 
emphasize the commonality of interests. In December 1947, Firoz 
Khan Noon, a prominent leader and future prime minister, drew an 
American official’s attention to Pakistan’s significance as ‘the eastern 
bastion against communism as Turkey is the western bastion.” This 
point was stressed at the government level as the hostile relations 
between the USA and the USSR froze into the Cold War. In a meeting 
with Secretary of State George Marshall in Paris in October 1948 
Liaquat Ali Khan said it was ‘unthinkable that Pakistan could fall 
3 : Racca and urged the US to provide economic help 

e Muslim nations of the Middle East.’ 
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Liaquat Ali Khan visited the USA in May 1950. President Truman 
received him on arrival in Washington. During his three-week 
visit, he seized every opportunity to emphasize the commonality of 
values and interests between Pakistan and the United States. Among 
these, he mentioned democracy, fundamental human rights, right 
of private ownership, equal citizenship of all whether Muslim or 
non-Muslim, equality of opportunity, equality before law, and the 
moral responsibility of those fortunate in wealth and knowledge 
towards the unfortunate. He described Pakistan and the United 
States as ‘comrades’ in the quest for peace and in translating dreams 
of democracy into reality. He underlined Pakistan’s strategic location 
‘in relation to communications to and from the oil-bearing areas of 
the Middle East.’ In his speech to Congress, he declared ‘no threat or 
persuasion, no material peril or ideological allurement’ could deflect 
Pakistan from its chosen path of democracy. Though he avoided 
pointed criticism of Soviet policy, he made frequent references to the 
communist threat. 

Liaquat Ali's statements of desire to enlarge cooperation with the 
United States impressed the Americans, but the official response to 
his suggestions for aid was unenthusiastic. Considering South Asia a 
region of ‘secondary importance’, the State Department brief for the 
Pakistani leader’s visit simply noted that Pakistan’s economic or 
military requests for assistance had so far ‘seemed impracticable’.° 
That appraisal was to come under reconsideration following the 
Korean War, but it took two years and a change of administration in 
Washington to formulate a new policy. 


Korean War 


North Korean forces moved across the 38th parallel on 25 June 
1950. Pakistan promptly issued a statement denouncing the attack 
as ‘a clear case of aggression’.” Liaquat Ali, who was still in the 
United States, endorsed the US decision to invoke the UN Charter 
provisions for collective security. Pakistan voted for the General 
Assembly resolution authorizing the UN operation for the defence 
of South Korea. But when the United Nations called upon members 
to contribute to the UN action, Pakistan decided against sending a 
military contingent and limited its contribution to supply of 5,000 
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Pakistan’s hopes for assistance from the United States continued 
to be frustrated for the next two years. Meanwhile, political instability 
increased following the assassination of Liaquat Ali Khan and 
deterioration of economic conditions, as prices of cotton and jute 
plummeted after the end of the Korean War. Former foreign secretary 
M. Ikramullah was sent to Washington at the head of a military 
mission in October 1951 to press for aid. The US response was again 
discouraging. It agreed only to sell arms for $10 million and provide 
technical and economic development assistance under the Point Four 
Programme. Another such mission headed by Mir Laik Ali was sent 
by Prime Minister Nazimuddin in July 1952 to ask for an immediate 
credit of $200 million. The US response was both hesitant and 

meagre. It agreed only to provide $15 million for wheat purchase. But 
the US policy toward Pakistan was under steady, if invisible, review 
in the light of the changing situation in Asia, and especially the 


Middle East. 


Japan 


Pakistan supported the conclusion of a Peace Treaty with Japan and 
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treaty. On the question of China’s representation, Pakistan supported 
its participation. When the majority voted against, Foreign Minister 
Zafrullah Khan voiced regret over the absence of China, whose 
people had suffered the most at the hands of Japan’s erstwhile 
oppressor regime. 

Pakistan’s policy on issues in East Asia was appreciated by China, 
Japan, and South Korea and laid the foundation for friendly relations 
with these important states. It also served to embellish Pakistan’s 
image in the United States as a moderate and cooperative country. 
The New York Times was so impressed as to praise Pakistan editorially 
as America’s ‘one sure friend in South Asia’.”” 


China 


Although cultural contacts between the people of Pakistan and China 
have ancient roots,” the two lands remained generally cut off by the 
Himalayas for most of history. Mindful of China’s importance, 
Pakistan was among the first countries to extend diplomatic 
recognition to the new government soon after’ the People’s Republic 
was proclaimed on 1 October 1949, and a year later opened a 
diplomatic mission in Beijing. Differences of ideology did not obstruct 
the development of friendly relations between the two neighbours as 
both conducted bilateral relations strictly in conformity with the 
principles of non-interference in internal affairs. With bitter 
experience of foreign domination, China evinced understanding and 
sympathy for the struggle of other countries of Asia and Africa to 
maintain their independence and develop their economies. 
Particularly engaging was China’s treatment of small and medium 
countries on the basis of sovereign equality eschewing big power 
chauvinism and condescension. 


NOTES 
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CHAPTER 5 


Alliances 


Rising security concerns due to India’s exploitation of its 
military and economic dominance and recurrent threats were the 
determining factors that impelled Pakistan to search for foreign 
defence cooperation. Britain was unsympathetic because of the 
priority it attached to relations with the larger India. For the same 
reason, the United States was reluctant to respond to Pakistan’s 
efforts for provision of military assistance. For several years after 
the Second World War, the United States expected Britain to ensure 
the defence of the West’s interests in the region East of Suez and 
followed its advice. 

Defence analysts in the United States had begun to recognize the 
value of Pakistan’s geographic location as early as March 1949, when 
the US Joint Chiefs of Staff noted the strategic importance of the 
Karachi-Lahore area ‘as a base for air operations’ against the Soviet 
Union and ‘as a staging area for forces engaged in the defence or 
recapture of Middle East oil areas.’ Others highlighted Pakistan’s 
position as the world’s largest Muslim state with the best army in the 
Middle East and its proximity to the Soviet Union and the oil fields 
of the Persian Gulf, and even warned that it would be prejudicial to 
US interests to develop an India policy without taking into account 
Pakistan's legitimate interests. 

Pakistani leaders lost no opportunity to project the country’s 
strategic importance. Speaking to a visiting assistant secretary of 
state in October 1949, Finance Minister Ghulam Mohammad stressed 
the ‘importance to the United States . . . of the establishment of a 
bloc of (Islamic) nations . . . as a check to any ambitions of USSR.” 
Ambassador George McGhee, impressed by the directness of Pakistani 
leaders and their willingness to support any US-backed efforts to 


prevent communist encroachments in South Asia, recommended 
limited American military aid to Pakistan.’ 
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of the region because British capabilities were ‘wholly inadequate’. 
He envisaged assistance to Pakistan to increase its capability to 
contribute to the defence of the Middle East.’ By the end of 1952, the 
Truman administration endorsed the idea of a Middle East Defence 
Organization (MEDO) that was conceived by London to shore up 
its sagging position. The problem, however, was that Gamal Abdel 
Nasser and Nehru opposed the suggestion. British influence in the 
region had suffered manifest decline. 

The post-Korean War perceptions in Washington finally began to 
crystallize into a search for a new policy. Even before the presidential 
elections, the US realized it had to take the lead. But the task of 
launching a major initiative fell to President Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
who took office in January 1953, and his Secretary of State, John 
Foster Dulles. 


‘Northern Tier’. As the British idea of MEDO proved a non-starter, 
the US began to search for an alternative. To that end, Secretary 
Dulles undertook a tour of the Middle East and South Asia in May. 
Nowhere did he receive a warmer welcome or was more impressed 
than in Pakistan. Governor General Ghulam Mohammed, Prime 
Minister Mohammed Ali Bogra, who had replaced Khawaja 
Nazimuddin a month earlier, and Foreign Minister Zafrullah Khan 
‘all stressed their allegiance to the anti-communist cause and 
emphasized Pakistan's desire to join the free world’s defence team.” 
Army Commander-in-Chief General Ayub Khan, convinced that the 
threat to Pakistan’s security could be contained only with the support 
of a powerful ally, argued that the United States needed to fill the 
vacuum created by the British withdrawal.” His strategic assessment 
of the threat of a Soviet drive to the warm waters of the Arabian Sea, 
and Pakistan’s potential for opposing it, made a most favourable 
impact. In a cable to Washington, Dulles said the feeling of friendship 
in Pakistan ‘exceeded to a marked degree that encountered in any 
country previously visited on this trip. He was struck by the ‘spirit 
and appearance’ of the Pakistani armed forces and their leaders, and 
had a ‘feeling that Pakistan is one country that has [the] moral 
courage to do its part in resisting communism.” Testifying before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee on his return to Washington, he 
praised the courage and determination of Pakistanis. 
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dismissed the British argument, saying India could not claim a right 
to prevent other nations from lining up with the West. 

Dulles publicly spoke of the ide 
‘northern tier’ countries—Turkey, 


the proposal was considered and 


a of a defence arrangement of 
Pakistan, Iraq, and Iran. In July, 
adopted by the National Security 
Council. Eisenhower approved the proposal. Washington decided in 
principle to go ahead with the alliance idea, but Pakistan’s request for 
military aid was still obstructed by fear of the consequences. Ayub 
Khan went to Washington in September 1953, and Governor General 
Ghulam Mohammed in November, but both were disappointed 
because they received only assurances of sympathy. Dulles counselled 


patience and assured them that Pakistan woul 


d get aid regardless of 
India’s attitude. 


Neither Eisenhower nor Dulles was dismissive of the India factor, 
however. They abhorred displeasing India. In the hope of preempting 
Indian objections, Washington informed New Delhi, in 1953, of its 
intention to provide assistance to Pakistan. Nehru denounced the 
intention and promptly exploited it to renounce India’s pledge of a 
plebiscite in Kashmir. He made daily speeches against the US policy. 
The Indian ‘public campaign verged on hysteria’ with Nehru declaring 
that aid to Pakistan would be a step not only towards war, but even 
world war. A veteran foreign observer saw through the Indian design: 
‘A cardinal underlying Indian purpose was to keep her smaller 
neighbour weak and isolated for eventual re-absorption. . . )!? 

The decision was still pending when Vice President Richard Nixon 
came to Karachi (and New Delhi) in December 1953. He found Ayub 
Khan ‘seriously concerned about the communist threat. On his 
return to Washington, he made a strong recommendation in favour 
of aid. Still, an inter-agency meeting at the highest operational level in 
January 1954 recommended only a ‘modest’ amount of aid to Pakistan. 
It estimated that the Indian reaction would be restrained since the 
aid would not ‘threaten India’s present military preponderance in the 
subcontinent.” Finally, President Eisenhower ‘agreed in principle to 
(US) proceeding with military aid to Pakistan. 

Before announcing the US decision, Eisenhower asked the State 
Department to make a conciliatory approach to India and explain 
that the US was not trying to help Pakistan against India, that the 
arms for Pakistan were part of a regional security package, and 
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Four Alliances 


1. Mutual Defence Assistance Agreement, 1954. Pakistan and the 
United States signed the first defence agreement on 19 May 1954. The 
US undertook to provide defence equipment to Pakistan ‘exclusively 
to maintain its internal security, its legitimate self-defence, or to 
permit it to participate in defence of the area.’ The assistance was to 
be made available under US legislation—the Mutual Defence 
Assistance Act of 1949 and Mutual Security Act of 1951 relating to 
the defence of the free world. On its part, Pakistan undertook to 
cooperate with the United States in measures to restrict trade with 
nations ‘which threaten the maintenance of world peace.’ Prime 
“rad Mohammad Ali Bogra lauded the Pakistan-US agreement. 

countries, he said, ‘have a great deal in common’ They shared 


om ner regarding freedom and democracy and spiritual strength 
o fight the totalitarian concept.'® 
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2. SEATO, 1954. The idea of a South East Asia Treaty Organization 
came up in 1954 after the French defeat at Dien Bien Phu. It was 
conceived by the United States in order to create deterrence to 
communism in general and Vietnam in particular. Dulles did not 
envisage the inclusion of South Asian countries, but Anthony Eden 
thought that inclusion of only Thailand and Philippines from the 
region would make the pact a Western undertaking, and besides, 
association with India, Pakistan, and Ceylon would provide local 
military backing. He sent a message to these countries on 18 May 
inviting them to join talks on the defence of the region. Prime 
Minister Bogra replied in June that Pakistan should be involved. 
Acting Foreign Secretary Agha Hilaly told an official of the British 
High Commission in Karachi that Pakistan would wish to participate 
in discussions on the defence of South East Asia, East Pakistan being 
a part of the region. Ambassador Amjad Ali, talking to an official of 
the department of State in Washington, observed that Pakistan would 
require equipment to contribute to the defence of the region. Foreign 
Minister Zafrullah Khan told the American undersecretary of state 
even earlier, in July, that Pakistan would definitely join if asked.” 
Pakistan was invited to attend the Manila Conference in September 
1954 to discuss the plan for the defence of South East Asia. In his 
response, Prime Minister Bogra was, however, careful to inform Eden 
that participation in the conference did not ‘imply acceptance of any 
scheme that might emerge from the discussions in the meeting.’ The 
chief reason for Pakistan’s sudden reservations about SEATO was 
disappointment with the small amount of assistance the United States 
allocated for Pakistan. Ambassador Amjad Ali told the State 
Department that Ayub Khan was ‘dejected and broken-hearted,’ even 
regretting that Pakistan had joined in a defence agreement with the 
United States. Dulles thought that Pakistani expectations of US aid 
were ‘self-stimulated’. He asked the US ambassador in Karachi to 
clarify to the Pakistan government that the US capabilities were 
limited, and that while it would provide equipment to enable Pakistan 
to play an effective role in the Middle East, Pakistan itself would have 
to bear the cost of maintaining its forces. Similarly, the US was not 
in a position to provide massive economic aid. Dulles believed that it 
was in Pakistan’s interest to join SEATO, but he said it should not do 
so to oblige the United States. He also considered it imperative to 
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decided to sign the treaty nevertheless. The Pakistan cabinet was 
surprised and displeased, and some of its members were critical of 
the foreign minister. Zafrullah Khan offered to resign. On reflection, 
the cabinet quietly acquiesced in his judgement. 

Much has been made in Pakistan of Zafrullah’s decision to exceed 
his brief, but not enough attention has been given to the consequences 
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SEATO members did not consider the 1965 War or the 1971 Indian 
military intervention in Pakistan to come under the purview of the 


treaty. After East Pakistan was severed, Pakistan withdrew from the 
organization in November 1972. 


3. Baghdad Pact, 1955. Turkey and Iraq laid the foundation of the 
Baghdad Pact, signing a Pact of Mutual Cooperation for ‘security and 
defence’ in February 1955 in the Iraqi capital. It was not an auspicious 
start. In the first place, Turkey was unpopular in the Arab world for 
having recognized Israel. Secondly, Egypt, which was considered by 
Britain as the key to a defence arrangement in the Middle East, 
denounced the Baghdad Pact. 

On receiving an invitation from Turkey and Iraq to join, Pakistan 
was not enthusiastic. Disappointed with the amount of US aid, 
Pakistan was no longer keen to undertake further military com- 
mitments in the Middle East. Ayub Khan, then defence minister as 
well as commander-in-chief of the army, whose opinion was decisive 
in security matters, was sceptical about the worth of the pact unless 
the United States also joined. Prime Minister Bogra did not make a 
commitment when the ambassadors of Iraq and Turkey met him. This 
position was, however, difficult to sustain. The bilateral agreements 
Pakistan had signed with Turkey and the United States were conceived 
as steps leading to a defence arrangement for the ‘northern tier’. 
Pressures mounted from the USA as well as Britain, which wanted a 
regional arrangement, not so much for the defence of the countries 
of the region as to shore up its prestige after the setbacks it suffered 

in Iran and to protect its interests in oil and the Suez Canal. 

In June, Ayub Khan was invited to Turkey. Prime Minister Nuri 
Said of Iraq was also there. He and the Turkish premier, Adnan 
Menderes, succeeded in convincing Ayub of the advantages of joining 
the pact, explaining that the United States could be counted upon to 
support the regional members, and that, in any case, the pact involved 
no additional commitments. Ayub agreed to recommend adherence 
by Pakistan. Within days, the Pakistan cabinet approved accession to 
the Baghdad Pact. Formal action was delayed, first because Pakistan 
wanted to reserve its position in order to limit defence commitments 
in case of a war involving Turkey as a member of NATO, and then 
on account of major changes in the Pakistani leadership in August. 
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its economic and military aid needs. Also, Pakistan was interested in 
the early delivery of B-57 bombers. 

Describing the base as a ‘Communication Centre’, the US did not 
disclose its exact purpose. Given extra-territorial rights, it operated 
the base with some 1,200 military and technical personnel, all from 
the United States. No Pakistani was ever admitted to the base and its 
purpose was indicated in general terms to a very few high Pakistani 
officials as being for electronic eavesdropping on the Soviet Union. 

Meanwhile, the Peshawar airbase was used by high-level U-2 ‘spy in 
the sky’ surveillance aircraft for illegal flights over the Soviet Union 
for photographic intelligence. The base enabled the US to complete 
a ring of similar bases around the Soviet Union. It was not only the 
most concrete and strategic benefit the US derived from the alliance, 
but one that exponentially increased Pakistan’s importance in the eyes 
of the strategic community. The Pentagon, which had played virtually 
no part in the formation of the CENTO alliance, became its main 
protagonist. Pakistan did not learn until years later that the facility 
was also used for the same purpose against China. 

For a decade, the base remained an anchor of US military and 
economic aid to Pakistan. It was also an important factor in 
restraining Washington from selling modern weapons systems to 
India. 


4. Bilateral Defence Cooperation Agreement, 1959. In the 1959 
agreement, the United States made concrete commitments of support 
to Pakistan’s defence. Its Article 1 stated that the United States 
‘regards as vital to its national interests and to world peace the 
preservation of the independence and territorial integrity of Pakistan. 
It further stated that ‘in case of aggression against Pakistan . . . the 
United States of America . . . will take such appropriate action, 
including the use of armed forces, as may be mutually agreed upon 
and as is envisaged in the Joint Resolution to Promote Peace and 
Stability in the Middle East, in order to assist Pakistan at its request.’ 
In Article II, the United States pledged ‘to assist the Government of 
Pakistan in the preservation of its national independence and 
integrity and in the effective promotion of economic development.’ 
The agreement was supplemented by a Formal Note presented by 
Ambassador James Langley to Foreign Minister Manzur Qadir on 
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Records are not available to indicate that the Pakistani side 
comprehended the significance and implications of the reference 
to the Joint Resolution. The US commitment in this agreement to 
assist Pakistan in the event of aggression seemed more specific and 
responsive than any contained in SEATO or CENTO. But when 


Pakistan tried to invoke the agreement in 1965, the US pointed out 
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on 7 May 1960 and arrested its pilot, Gary Powers, it warned those 
countries that made their territory available for anti-Soviet intentions, 
‘Don't play with fire, gentlemen. 

President John F. Kennedy adopted a policy of befriending India 
in 1961, but he remained sensitive to Pakistan’s concerns. The joint 
communique issued after President Ayub Khan’s visit to the United 
States in July 1961 reaffirmed: ‘The Government of the United 
States regards as vital to its national interest and to world peace the 
preservation of the independence and integrity of Pakistan.’ Kennedy 
also ‘affirmed the desire of the United States to see a satisfactory 
solution of the Kashmir issue.’ In conversations with the Pakistani 
president, he added that settlement of Kashmir was ‘a vital US 
interest’ as the Indians kept diverting the economic aid that the US 
was pouring into India to build armaments. He gave the assurance 
that he would try to bring Nehru round to a peaceful settlement 
of Kashmir, and if he failed, Pakistan could bring the matter to 
the UN Security Council, where the US would support Pakistan. 
The US kept this promise when the Kashmir issue came before the 
UN Security Council in May 1962. It joined six other members in 
support of a resolution that reminded India and Pakistan of earlier 
Security Council resolutions. The resolution was, however, vetoed by 
the USSR. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Alliances—Costs and Benefits 


No sooner had Pakistan joined the alliances than second thoughts 
arose on the wisdom of the policy. Particularly corrosive was the 
harsh criticism of the Baghdad Pact by influential Arab countries. 
Pakistan’s initial policy in the Suez Crisis caused an outrage even at 
home. Also, Pakistan was suddenly isolated in the kindred community 
of African-Asian nations who were suspicious of the West and looked 
upon the Soviet Union as a supporter of the struggle for emancipation 
from colonial domination and exploitation. Even more concrete were 
the costs of the furious Soviet reaction. Assured of the Soviet veto in 
the Security Council, India exploited Pakistan’s decision to join the 
alliance to renounce its obligation for a plebiscite in Kashmir. 


Costs of the Alliances 


Arab Criticism. Egypt was quick to take umbrage. Concerned about 
the implications of the alliances for Arab unity, and Egypt’s aspirations 
to leadership of the Arab world, it denounced the alliance proposal. 
Radio Cairo said a Turko-Pakistan alliance would be ‘a catastrophe for 
Islam . . . the first stab in our back. The next one will probably occur 
when Iraq joins the plot.” The Saudi radio echoed the Arab Voice from 
Cairo when Pakistan joined the Baghdad Pact, calling the decision 
‘a stab in the heart of the Arab and Muslim states.* Coming from a 
country that is the cradle of Islam, this allegation ashamed Pakistanis. 
The Saudi Kingdom invited Nehru to visit. On arrival, he was greeted 
with banners saying, ‘Marhaba, rasool al salam.’ Even its literal 
meaning, ‘Welcome messenger of peace’, indicated unconcern for the 
sentiments of Pakistan, towards which Nehru’s message was seldom 
of peace. Moreover, the slogan was deeply hurtful to sentiments of 
Pakistanis because they reserve the word ‘rasool’ only for the Prophet. 
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ghe Suez Crisis, 1956. President Gamal Abdel Nasser’s sudden 
decision t0 nationalize the Suez Canal Company in July 1956 was 
0 yoked b the American decision to withdraw support for the 
P jlding of the Aswan High Dam. Revenues from the canal were 
expected to provide an alternative source of funds. The decision 
outraged Britain and France, who owned the company. It also worried 
the United States and other Western countries. Though mistaken 
in retrospect, they imagined that Egypt's exclusive control over 
the maritime highway would jeopardize their vital trade interests. 
pakistan, too, was similarly misled, on the ground that more than 
half of Pakistan's trade passed through the Suez Canal. Perhaps that 
was no more than a rationalization; Ceylon, India, and Indonesia, 
depended on the Suez Canal for trade, but they recognized the 


00, 
iel roots of the issue. 
Relations between Pakistan and Egypt had suffered on account of 
the clash between their policies on alliances with the West. Nasser 
evinced even less comprehension of Pakistan’s security dilemmas 
than the Pakistan government did of Nasser’s aim of uniting the Arab 
world for the defence of its dignity against Israel and its Western 
supporters. Pakistan disliked Nasser’s emphasis on Arab nationalism 
and relegation of the Islamic bond. The two came into collision 
over the Baghdad Pact. Iraq’s decision to join it was denounced 
by Egypt as a treacherous blow to Arab solidarity. Its emotional 
propaganda branded non-Arab Iran, Pakistan, and Turkey as agents 
of imperialism. Particularly offensive to Pakistan was Nasser's 
partiality to the Indian stand on Kashmir, failing to take cognisance 
of the right of self-determination of the Muslim people of the state. 
Yet Pakistan was torn by a fundamental contradiction: its national 
commitment to solidarity with the causes of Muslim nations 
demanded support for Egypt. Loyalty to allies called for concession 
to their concern. No other issue in Pakistan’s short history posed a 
sharper and more excruciating dilemma. The government decided on 
an expedient compromise. Lacking roots in the people, it failed to win 
credibility for the policy it thought best served the national interest. 
The people of Pakistan, who were wholly and uncritically supportive 
of Egypt, denounced it. The government had to correct its course, but 
only after Pakistan’s name had suffered much damage. 
sora Minister Chaudhri Muhammad Ali decided on an objective 
alanced approach, upholding Egypt's sovereign right to 
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ill but also raised a political storm 1n Pakistan. Pained by 
the obloquy Pakistan incurred in the Muslim world, political parties 


including the ruling Muslim League censured the government's 
policy. Leaders from East and West Pakistan denounced the alliances. 
The masses came out to protest. Foreign Minister Chowdhury’s 
attempt to explain the vote failed to carry conviction. The press 
subjected him to harsh censure. 

For unconnected internal political reasons, Prime Minister 
Muhammad Ali resigned in September, and Huseyn Shaheed 
Suhrawardy became prime minister. He steered the government out 
of the storm. Chastened by the blunder at the first London conference, 
Pakistan made amends at the second, held in September. Foreign 
iapa wy Jey ai was the only delegate to speak out against 
semuianbiinn P oS an association. Instead, he advocated 
wakes ya his did not please the sponsors; Dulles was 
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liability, as Pakistan was seen to have obliged ally Britain and 
supported its imperialist aim at the cost of a Muslim country with a 
ust cause, and thus allowed itself to be stood in a corner of shame 
and isolation. He would have been more kindly remembered had he 
not given gratuitous offence by venting his views, however logical they 
must have appeared to him, when, asked by a journalist in December 
1956 why Muslim countries did not band together instead of getting 
tied to the West, he said, ‘My answer is that zero plus zero plus zero 


is after all equal to zero!” 


Soviet Fury. Pakistani leaders were not enamoured of communism, 
and some military analysts thought also of the historical Soviet drive 
towards the warm waters of the Arabian Sea. But the severity of the 
Soviet reaction went beyond their calculation. Discarding its neutral 
stance in Pakistan-India disputes, Moscow threw its powerful weight 
behind India. Promising ‘all help’ to make India industrially strong,” 
the USSR announced aid for a big steel plant. On a visit to India in 
December 1955, Nikolai Bulganin and Nikita Khrushchev spited 
Pakistan by declaring they were ‘grieved that imperialist forces 
succeeded in dividing India into two parts. The ‘Hindi-Roosi bhai 
bhai’ relationship was reflected also in their reference to Kashmir as 
‘one of the states of India’. The Soviet leaders also visited Afghanistan 
and demonstrated their hostility toward Pakistan by announcing 
support for Pushtoonistan.’ They also extended a credit of $100 
million to Afghanistan, to which they later added $85 million for the 
Kushk-Kandahar road and the Shindad military airfield. 


US Alliance Strengthened 


Although the costs of the alliances were high, Pakistan did not— 
could not afford to—abandon the policy. Guarantees against the 
ever-present security threat constrained reappraisal. In fact, Pakistan 
went on to strengthen the alliance with the United States by signing 
another defence agreement in April 1959. 

In the new Cooperation Agreement, the United States went further 
than before in declaring, in Article I, that it ‘regards as vital to its 
national interests and to world peace the preservation of the 
independence and territorial integrity of Pakistan.’ It further stated 
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Benefits of the Alliances 


bigs? in joining the alliances was primarily to contain 
= aiaa enih which the US had little interest. Deterred by the 
predictable repercussions on its relations with the larger and more 
influential India, the US did not at first ‘dare to give military 
assistance to Pakistan. The need to strengthen security in the Middle 
East with its strategic oil resources impelled the US and Britain to 
harness Pakistan. With its location close to the Persian Gulf, its 
military manpower and its friendly predisposition, it was a ‘real 
bulwark,’ as Dulles said. But even then, the US remained excessively 
sensitive to Indian preferences. Eisenhower sent a letter of explanation 
to Nehru assuring him that the arms given by the US to Pakistan 
would not be allowed to be used for aggression, and offering to supply 
arms to India as well. 

Benefits were initially meagre. The military aid announced by the 
United States for 1954, amounting to only $29.5 million, greatly 
Scope 9 te of the alliance. Stunned, a boone 
elena ee said, ‘It would be better for Pakistan not to 

arrangements with the United States. Prime 
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Minster Bogra told Dulles he would be ‘derided’. It was argued that 
the aid did not compensate Pakistan for the additional ri ks i 
assumed by ge Spiny itself with the United States ag 
shington did not nkan 

enik Having first Teeni pers Seah i es 

e United States for an alliance, 
they now seemed to imply it was being forced on them, and that as a 
result aaa was a target of Soviet hostility and therefore entitled 
to adequate ai to make it secure. If Pakistanis cited the analogy of a 
man leading a girl up the primrose path and then abandoning her, the 
Americans compared the Pakistani attitude to that of the girl chasing 
a man down the aisle and then complaining of gunpoint marriage. 
Chaudhri Muhammad Ali gave the apt example of ‘a man asking for a 
gun to shoot a mad dog and being given a needle and thread to repair 
a hole in the trouser!’ 

Pakistan’s concerns were not dismissed in Washington, however. 
The US increased economic assistance to $106 million for 1954 and 
boosted military aid for 1955 to $50 million. More significantly, the 
US soon gave a commitment to equip four infantry divisions, one 
armoured division and another armoured brigade, provide modern 
aircraft for six squadrons for the air force, and supply twelve vessels 
for the navy over the coming years. 

Despite Indian protests, US economic and military aid for 
Pakistan rapidly increased. Annual allocations were doubled after 
1959. Altogether, over the 1954-62 period, US economic assistance 
amounted to $3.5 billion. In addition, the US provided $1.3 billion 
for defence support and purchase of equipment."' From an antiquated, 
poorly equipped force in 1954, Pakistan's armed forces became a 
powerful defence machine, with heavy armour and artillery, the latest 
aircraft and ships, confident of its self-defence capability. Speaking 
in the National Assembly in February 1957, Suhrawardy expressed 
satisfaction over the ‘dividends’ of the country’s foreign policy. In the 
United States, Pakistan had ‘a friend and an ally’. 

The grievance over the amount of aid was substantially rectified, 
but Pakistan still considered the aid level incommensurate with 
the liabilities the alliance was perceived to entail. Its second 
thoughts continued to grow because of criticism by friends and 
penalties by adversaries. 

Pakistani grievance was no longer so much about the quantity of 
American aid as about the quality of its political support. The United 
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At the popular level, Pakistani dissatis action was articulated jp 
the cultural context that expects a friend to be ponani and loyal, 
supportive and self-sacrificing. Having thrown in its lot with the 
West, it also threw caution to the winds by proudly Joining the fight 
against ‘the totalitarian concept’? The great disappointment was 
particularly due to the American failure to throw its weight behind a 
just settlement of the Kashmir dispute." 

The imperative of national security is primordial. Lacking adequate 
means to ensure defence against the ever-looming Indian threat, it 
was perfectly rational for Pakistan to look for alliances to compensate 
for the glaring power disparity. Opposition to the policy of alliances 
increased over the years because it cut across other aims and 
aspirations of the people. Foremost among these was the deep-seated 
desire of the people for solidarity with other Muslim peoples. They 
felt they were a part of the umma, the global Muslim community. If 
the state allowed security policy to clash with the national aspiration 
for support of the cause of a Muslim nation, the people of Pakistan 
felt torn, and the more open the contradiction, the greater the popular 
opposition. Nowhere did the opposing priorities clash more glaringly 
than in the Suez crisis, and nowhere else did they mesh so perfectly 
as in the Afghanistan crisis a quarter of a century later. 
ae a ass = have been reconciled as it was in the final 
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instead to widening the gulf by flouting popular sentiments and 
antagonising the Egyptian leader. 

Popular views in Pakistan about the United States and the Soviet 
Union were not as clear-cut as those of the government. Political 
opinion was ranged against the United States and Britain from the 
beginning because of their support for the creation of a Zionist state 
in Palestine at the expense of its predominantly Muslim population. 
The resentment built up as Israel pursued a policy of genocide, 
depriving the Palestinian people of their national homeland, 
killing tens of thousands and driving hundreds of thousands into 
forced exile. The capitalist system was considered abominable, its 
exploitative nature manifest in the striking gulf between the rich 
and the poor. By contrast, despite the official heritage of suspicion 
of Russian expansionism and subversive communism, the popular 
view admired the Soviet Union for achieving rapid development 
and redistribution of wealth on an equitable basis. Opinion was 
swayed by progressive writers and poets with their idealist depiction 
of socialism, totally oblivious to the reality of Stalinist repression 
with millions liquidated or terrorized by a brutal and ruthless state 
machinery invested with arbitrary powers of arrest, torture to extract 
confessions, and summary justice condemning dissidents to death 
or slave labour in Siberian exile. The Soviet suppression of religion, 
prohibition of public prayers, and the demolition of all but a few 
hundred of the 27,000 mosques and 80,000 churches that existed 
during the czarist period remained unknown because the carefully 
selected Pakistani visitors were rarely interested in seeing, much less 
publicizing, the seamy side of their socialist paradise. 

The US policy was to change dramatically after the Sino-Indian 
border clash in 1962. But even before that, opinion in the United 
States began to change in favour of India. 


Swings of Opinion in the USA and Pakistan 


Pakistan was not alone in having second thoughts about the policy 
of alliances. Opinion in the United States, too, began to swing 
within a few years, illustrated by the radical change in evaluation 
of neutralism. At first, allies were admired and rewarded, neutral 
states criticized and penalized in allocation of economic assistance. 
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had hardened as US aid enabled it to divert its own resources to the 
purchase of military equipment. Hearing this from one of the 
architects of the alliance, the US administration was impressed. 
Secretary of State John Foster Dulles explained that strategic 
compulsions necessitated aid to India, but, he assured Ayub, the 
American relationship with India was on an intellectual level whereas 
that with Pakistan was ‘more from the heart’. 2? 

Assessing that the military threat of communist expansion had 
abated, and that the threat now centred on the contest for economic 
development, the United States decided to focus on economic 
assistance, overlooking the distinction between allied and non- 
aligned countries. Even before embarking on a collision course with 
China on the border issue, India was flaunting itself as a counter- 
model to China. The world was supposed to be watching ‘who would 
win—India under democracy or China under communism” Senator 
John F. Kennedy foresaw apocalypse: ‘If India collapses, so may all of 
Asia. In 1958, he joined with Republican Senator John Sherman 
Cooper to sponsor a resolution for enhanced aid to India. 
Deterioration in India’s relations with China due to disagreement over 
the boundary, and India’s support for the secessionist Dalai Lama in 
1959, provided a further fillip to burgeoning US support for India. It 
was proclaimed a ‘key country’? in the West’s struggle against 
communism. The Eisenhower administration, which had started by 
cutting aid to India, now swung to the other extreme, increasing the 
amount from $93 million in 1956 to $365 million in 19572 and a 
record $822 million in 1960. In addition, the US decided, in 1960, to 
provide $1.2 billion under PL 480 (US Public Law 480 relating to the 
Global Food Aid Programme) for the export of 12 million tons of 
wheat to India over the next four years. President Eisenhower also 
interceded with other Western leaders and the president of the World 
Bank to enhance economic support for India. 

Reacting to the new trends, Pakistan also sought to normalize 
relations with the USSR. In December 1960, Pakistan signed an 
agreement with the Soviet Union for exploration of petroleum 
resources that marked the beginning of an improvement in bilateral 
relations. 

The wooing of India became even more pronounced after John F. 
Kennedy became president. Although he was not unaware of ‘Nehru’s 
talent for international self-righteousness’* he regarded India as ‘the 
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stonewalling on Kashmir. Kennedy recognized the urgency of Settling 
the Kashmir dispute and said that it was ‘a vital interest of the United 
States’ He promised to speak to Nehru, and if unsuccessful, to 
support Pakistan at the United Nations, 

When Ayub Khan expressed apprehension over the possible Ys 
supply of weapons to India, Kennedy replied that the US did not 
intend to do so, but ‘if a Sino-Indian conflict ever erupted, and India 
asked the United States for military aid, he would first consult with 
Ayub before making a commitment,* He also gave an unequivocal 

ght to use American equipment 
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Ayub Khan told Kennedy he was going to publicly advocate the 
restoration of the rights of the People’s Republic of China in the 
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repared to stand by them.’ He received a standing ovation. The 
previous evening, he had been taken by decorated launches down the 
Potomac to President Washington’s historic house, Mount Vernon, 
for a glittering banquet, personally planned by Mrs Kennedy. He 
‘charmed everybody in Washington.” Vice President Lyndon 
Johnson hosted a reception in the Pakistani president’s honour for 
600 prominent guests at his Texas ranch. 

In the joint communiqué issued on 13 July, ‘President Kennedy 
affirmed the desire of the United States to see a satisfactory solution 
of the Kashmir issue and expressed the hope that progress towards a 
settlement would be possible at an early date.’ The two leaders also 
reaffirmed ‘the solemn purpose of the bilateral agreement (of March, 
1959)’ and ‘the value of existing security agreements as an instrument 


. > 
against aggression. 


Kennedy’s Efforts to Promote a Kashmir Settlement. Four months 
later, Nehru visited Washington. Kennedy entertained high hopes of 
the Indian leader, but after talks he felt disappointed. When Kashmir 
was discussed, Nehru was rigid and dogmatic, ruling out any 
solution other than perpetuation of the division of the state. Talking 
to Nehru, Kennedy said after the talks, was ‘like trying to grab 
something in your hand, only to have it turn out to be just fog.* 
Nehru would answer questions with indifference or lapse into 
silence. It was partly because at seventy-one his energies were 
depleted but partly, too, because of his self-centred focus.” Like 
President Truman and Secretary of State Dean Acheson before him,” 
Kennedy found Nehru’s sense of superiority ‘rather offensive’. Their 
meeting was a ‘disaster’. Nehru’s visit was ‘the worst’ state visit 
Kennedy had ever had.” 

Washington was further disillusioned when, in December 1961, 
India invaded defenceless Goa. ‘The contrast between Nehru’s 
incessant sanctimony on the subject of non-aggression and his brisk 
exercise in Machtpolitik was too comic to not cause comment. It was a 
little like catching the preacher in the hen-house.” Kennedy professed 
‘shock’. Adlai Stevenson, the US representative to the UN, soared to 
heights of eloquence in concluding that ‘if the United Nations was 
not to die as ignoble a death as the League of Nations, we cannot 
condone the use of force in this instance and thus pave the way for 
forceful solutions of other disputes.’ However, neither disappointment 
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Kashmir Back at the Security Council. In the meantime, Pakistan 
decided to move the Security Council to take up consideration of the 
Kashmir dispute. Contrary to Kennedy’s commitment to Ayub Khan, 
the US administration was hesitant to extend support. On 11 April, 
Dean Rusk told Ambassador Aziz Ahmed and Zafrullah Khan, then 
representative to the UN, ‘If we are to be helpful in Settling this 
matter in both capitals, then for us to reaffirm our Position in the 


his is our 
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8. John Foster Dulles’s briefing to Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 3 July 
1953, extract in Documents, ed. K. Arif, 78. 
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see footnote 295). 
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CHAPTER 7 


Relations with China and 
Other Developments 


China 


Pakistan recognized the People’s Republic of China soon after 
the revolution in 1948. Relations were amicable and remained on 
an even keel despite Pakistan’s criticism of communism and its 
increasing cooperation with the United States, as well as tension 
in Sino-US relations. Even after Pakistan joined SEATO, China 
criticized the alliance but not Pakistan. Unlike the Soviet Union, 
it understood that Pakistan’s motivation was the need for security 
against the Indian threat, and not any hostility towards China or 
any other nation. 

More impressive for Pakistan was China’s scrupulous avoidance of 
any partisan pronouncement on Pakistan-India disputes. It did not 
seek to strengthen relations with India at Pakistan's expense. Even 
during a visit to India at the height of the ‘Hindi-Chini bhai bhai’ 
phase in June 1954, Premier Zhou Enlai did not criticize Pakistan. 

Pakistan was less careful in its anti-communist rhetoric. At a 
conference in Colombo in May 1954,' Prime Minister Mohammad 
Ali Bogra spoke of international communism as ‘the biggest potential 
danger to democracy in the region.’ At India’s insistence, the 
conference communiqué was more balanced. It called for resistance 
to interference by ‘external communist, [as well as] anti-communist 
or other agencies.’ 

Premier Zhou Enlai told the departing Pakistani ambassador that 
he was hurt by Pakistan’s statement, because he regarded Pakistan as 
a friend. Still, he said, he ‘fully understood’ Pakistan’s circumstances.’ 
He expressed the hope that Pakistan would follow principles of 


peaceful coexistence.’ 
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Prime Minister Zhou’s visit to Pakistan in December 1956 led to 
further development of bilateral understanding. The joint communiqué 
recorded the shared view of the prime ministers that ‘the divergence 
of views on many problems should not prevent the strengthening 
of friendship between their two countries. . . . They are happy to 


place on record that there is no real conflict of interests between 
the two countries% 
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for a UN General Assembly resolution calling for ‘respect for the 
fundamental human rights of the Tibetan people and for their 
distinctive cultural and religious life.” 

At other times, offence was gratuitous. In April 1959, Ayub Khan 
made the extraordinary proposal of joint defence with India. Even 
after Nehru ridiculed the offer by rhetorically asking, ‘Joint defence 
against whom?’, Ayub Khan persisted, forecasting that South Asia 
would become militarily vulnerable in five years to major invasions 
from the north.’ To leave no doubt that he meant both China and 
the Soviet Union, he issued yet another statement.? Perhaps he 
‘genuinely believed’ that Pakistan and India needed to cooperate 
to forestall the danger. Perhaps he hoped to convince Nehru to 
realize the desirability of resolving the Kashmir issue in the 
interest of defending the region. Or perhaps he was trying to 
humour Washington.'' Whatever his reasons, Ayub Khan’s state- 
ments were incongruent with emergent strategic realities and 
Pakistan’s interests.!? 

It is a tribute to the wisdom and foresight of Chinese leaders that 
Beijing continued to show extraordinary forbearance, overlooking 
Pakistan's aberrations. Fortunately, these lapsed into limbo. After 
1959, friendship and cooperation between the two countries followed 
a steady and unswerving path and became a crucial factor for peace 
in South Asia. No other country has been as comprehending of 
Pakistan’s constraints as China. 

By 1960, the Sino-Soviet split began to surface. The United States 
was already hostile to China, with its naval and air power operating 
close to China’s seaboard. Resolutely resisting both superpowers, 
China was now concerned also about India, which was giving 
encouragement to separatist elements in Tibet and evincing an 
imperious attitude on the boundary issue. Beijing understood even 
better than before the difficulties Pakistan confronted at the hands of 
India, backed by the Soviet Union. Sharing adversity, the two countries 
drew closer.'? By no means so presumptuous as to enter the contest of 

giants, Pakistan demonstrated the courage to resist the political and 
€conomic pressures of its American ally in grasping China’s hand of 
friendship across the Karakorum Range and breaching the ring the 
USA, the USSR, and India sought to build around China. 
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misunderstood by Washington as a tactic of pressure in the context of 
Kashmir, and considered yet more evidence of ‘Pakistan’s drift toward 
Communist China.’ 

Not too many years later, the USA saw that it was mistaken in its 
biased assumption of a monolithic communist bloc, its distorted view 
of China as an expansionist state, and its analysis of the Sino-Indian 
border clash as a defining moment in the history of democracy’s 
crusade against communism, In the early 1960s, however, Washington 
was intent on isolating China, and pulling India into its orbit was a 
dominant passion of the time. Pakistan was seen to be an obstruction, 
and the United States had no hesitation in pulling levers of pressure 
in its attempt to bring Pakistan into line. 


Sino-Pakistan Entente 


A unique characteristic of China’s policy toward Pakistan was to 
observe implicit respect for Pakistan’s sovereignty. The Chinese 
leaders did not even proffer unsolicited advice. During exchanges of 
views with their Pakistani counterparts, they would describe their 
own experiences and let Pakistanis draw the conclusion if they so 
wished. When Pakistan embarked on improvement of relations with 
the Soviet Union in 1960, the Chinese leaders did not try to hold 
Pakistan back although Beijing-Moscow relations had begun to sour, 
and even expressed understanding of Pakistan’s reasons. 

Relations between Pakistan and China continued to deepen in the 
wake of the boundary agreement and especially after Pakistan defied 
Anglo-American pressures to join their policy of support for India 
against China during the Sino-Indian border war. Pakistan also 
demonstrated a firm independent stance when, despite sanctions 
imposed by the United States, it established air links with China, 
breaching the American strategy aimed at containment and isolation 
of China. Contacts between the leaders of the two countries became 
frequent. On their way to countries of the Middle East, Africa, and 
Europe, Chinese leaders transited through Pakistan, which provided 
opportunities for achieving closer sympathetic understanding of 
each other’s concerns. In multilateral fora, Pakistan defended 
Chinese interests..° 
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Oman: Gwadar Retrocession 


In the nineteenth century, the Gwadar territory on the 

coast had been given to the Sultan of Oman by the Khan 
the occasion of his daughter's wedding. It was an obvious a 
in the post-colonial era. Pakistan sought its return and 
amicable negotiation through the UK government, An 
reached in 1958 by which the fraternal sultanate ceded the territor 

to Pakistan. Apart from a modest payment, Pakistan agreed to allow 
continued recruitment of personnel for the sultanate forces from 
Gwadar. The peaceful transaction ensured the maintenance of 
friendly relations between Pakistan and Oman as well as continued 


enjoyment of benefits of employment in Oman by the People of 
Balochistan. 
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under international law. It also embarked on the construction of the 
Bhakra Dam on the Sutlej, in order to divert the entire water supply 
of the river. 

In 1950, Pakistan proposed arbitration, but India refused. As David 
Lilienthal, former chairman of the Tennessee Valley Authority, wrote 
in an article: ‘No armies with bombs and shellfire could devastate a 
land so thoroughly as Pakistan could be devastated by the simple 
expedient of India’s permanently shutting off the source of waters that 
keep the fields and people of Pakistan green.” In 1952, World Bank 
President Eugene Black offered his good offices for a solution of the 
dispute that would provide India additional supplies of water without 
damage to Pakistan, which the two countries accepted. Negotiations 
over the highly technical issues took eight years to resolve. The Indus 
Waters Treaty was signed on 19 September 1960. It allocated the 
waters of the three eastern rivers (Ravi, Beas, and Sutlej) for use by 
India, and the waters of the western rivers (Indus, Jhelum, and 
Chenab) for use in Pakistan, except for (a) domestic and non- 
consumptive uses of the river waters in the areas under Indian 
control, and (b) for agriculture, subject to specified limits. 

The compromise conceded to India what it wanted, but the World 
Bank raised the requisite funds for the construction of two large dams 
at Mangla on the Jhelum and Tarbela on the Indus and 400 miles of 
link canals from the western rivers in Pakistan to replace the loss due 
to diversion of waters of the eastern rivers by India. (Three of the 
seven link canals carry ten times as much water as the Thames, and 
twice as much as the Potomac.) Of the estimated expenditure of $1.3 
billion on replacement works, the treaty required India to pay $170 
million, while the United States contributed over $500 million and 
the rest was donated largely by Australia, Britain, Canada, Germany, 
and New Zealand. 

The Indus Waters Treaty was also farsighted in anticipating 
problems that might arise in interpretation and implementation 
of the complex agreement. World Bank experts in law, economics, 
construction, and engineering foresaw as many contingencies as 
were likely to arise, so that the treaty provides a self-executing 
mechanism for their peaceful resolution in a professional manner. In 
the first place, the Permanent Indus Commission, comprising high- 
level technical representatives of the two sides, has the responsibility 
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know of the Tibet-Xinylang road along Ladakh, which the Chinese 
had started to build in 1951. India protested that the road was built 
‘through indisputably Indian territory’, basing this assertion on the 
McMahon Line drawn in 1914 pursuant to discussions between Henry 
McMahon and a representative of Tibet whose claim to sovereignty 
was contested by the Chinese government. China did not accept the 
validity of the boundary map ‘drawn by a British traveller, arguing: 
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more reckless. In February 1962, an Indian minister publicly 
ened to ‘drive out the Chinese forces. In September, India sent 
a brigade to Thagla Ridge in the northeast. _ 

On 11 October 1962, Nehru gave a call for battle, declaring ‘Our 

. „structions are to free our territory. I cannot fix the date; that is 
ae for the army. China repeatedly warned India to desist from 
silitary adventurism. Fighting broke out on 20 October. After 
skirmishes broke out on October 20, New Delhi rejected Beijing’s 
offer of ceasefire and ordered the Army to occupy the territory India 
claimed. General Maxwell Taylor, of the US Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
commented, ‘India might have started the war.” To New Delhi's 
consternation, the Indian Army was routed. A secret official inquiry 
by the Indian army, leaked in 2014, held the Nehru government's 
aggressive deployments responsible for the war. The BJP demanded 
that the government release the report. Reuters quoted a senior RSS 
leader saying, ‘Our leaders lied to the nation. Result: war lost, territory 
lost, also loss of face.’ 

Nehru appealed to the Western countries as well as the Soviet 
Union for support and assistance against China. Moscow, despite its 
growing differences with China, was reluctant to side with India in 
the border dispute. Britain and the United States responded readily, 
perceiving in the border clash a golden opportunity to pull India into 
the West’s orbit. On 29 October, Kennedy wrote to Nehru offering 
‘support as well as sympathy. The US ambassador in New Delhi, John 
Kenneth Galbraith, had already embarked on efforts, more pathetic 
than comic, to coax a request for military aid from Nehru himself, 
playing on his vanity by telling him that ‘he is loved in the US as no 
one else in India’ and assuring him that the request would not imply 
a military alliance. Once Nehru agreed, Galbraith gleefully reported 
that Indians were ‘pleading for military association.” Forgetting his 
non-aligned professions, Nehru ‘reversed policy 180 degrees to seek 
military assistance from the United States.” 

Promptly, the US and UK started sending planeloads of weapons 
every day, the former on terms to be negotiated later and the latter 
gratis. Israel, too, responded to Nehru’s request by sending a shipload 
of heavy mortar.” 

Emboldened by the West’s support and assistance, India decided, 
on 14 November, to mount a division-strength attack in the northeast, 
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Kennedy decided to dispatch an aircraft carrier, the USS Enterprise.» 
to the Bay of Bengal. To India’s, and America s, utter surprise, however 
on 21 October China announced a unilateral ceasefire and withdrawal 
of its forces back to pre-war positions, twenty kilometres behind their 
claimed boundary, returning to India ‘practically all the territory their 
army gained in the east.” 


Pakistan-US Relations Corroded 


From its own experience of Indian policy, Pakistan saw that Nehru’s 
tactics regarding the boundary problem with China were of a piece 
with his postures on Kashmir. He refused to acknowledge the 
existence of a dispute, claiming the disputed territory was an integral 
part of India. He spurned Premier Zhou’s offers of negotiations and 
rejected his proposals for mutual withdrawals. He simply wanted 
ares to acquiesce in his interpretation of where the boundary lay. 
et Sine the border conflict as a limited and local affair, 
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testimony by the chairman of the US Joint Chiefs of Staff, President 

Kennedy wrote to Nehru saying, ‘Our sympathy in the situation is 

wholeheartedly with you.’ When Nehru approached the US for 

military aid, Washington seized the opportunity with alacrity and 
agreed to provide arms to India. 

Contrary to the pledge of prior consultation Kennedy gave to Ayub 
Khan a year earlier, he merely informed the Pakistan president of the 
US decision by letter on 28 October, saying the arms provided to India 
would be ‘for use against China only.*' Kennedy went on to suggest 
Ayub ‘signal to the Indians’ that Pakistan would not embarrass them. 
Such a gesture, he said, would do more to bring about a sensible 
resolution of Pakistan-India differences than anything else.” 

In his letter of 5 November, Ayub Khan’s reply was statesmanlike. 
While pointing out that Pakistan could not alter its defensive 
deployments, as 80 per cent of India’s armed forces remained poised 
against Pakistan—the bulk of them on Pakistan's borders—he agreed 
not to take advantage of the situation.” The answer, he suggested, lay 
in the settlement of Kashmir.” 

Meanwhile, in an aide memoir of 5 November 1962, the United 
States embassy in Karachi reaffirmed America’s ‘previous assurances 
that it will come to Pakistan’s assistance in the event of aggression 
from India against Pakistan.” The communication was obviously 
drafted rather cleverly to create an illusion of assurance without going 
any further in defining what coming to Pakistan's assistance meant. 

As the US and the UK rushed arms to India, opinion in Pakistan 
was outraged. People felt betrayed, realizing that the arms would 
enhance India’s offensive capability to the detriment ultimately of 
Pakistan. Speaking ‘in anguish and not in anger, Foreign Minister 
Bogra said, in the Pakistan National Assembly, that the US failure to 
consult Pakistan before deciding to rush arms to India was ‘an act of 
gross unfriendliness.’ As for the border clash with China, India ‘was 
making a mountain of a molehill? Keeping the bulk of its forces 

poised on Pakistan’s border, ‘India has adopted a strange method of 

resisting the Chinese.’ If friends of Pakistan and India wanted to see 
good relations between the two countries and settlement of disputes 
between them, ‘Time for reliance on words and assurances has gone.’ 

Kennedy said he was bewildered as to why Pakistanis were so bitter 
toward a nation that had done so much to help them.” At the same 
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: Tee meeting, held in Rawalpindi, India wasted much time 
on protesting against the Sino-Pakistan boundary agreement, the 
conclusion of which had been announced the previous day. After the 
two sides settled down to business, Pakistan proposed that discussion 
should focus on building on the existing agreement contained in 
the Security Council resolutions and reports of the UN mediators 


McNaughton and Dixon (who Suggested regional plebiscites in place 
of a state-wide plebiscite). India merely explained why a plebiscite 
could not be held, 
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The ‘political settlement’ idea was further 


round in Febr mary and the fourth round in March. The Indian side 
suggested division of the state along a boundary b 
to the ceasefire line, with minor dj aria] corresponding 
ainda see ee nme rl a modifications. It 
ate nv dicated a willingness t0 C n t e Kashmir Valley. The Pakistan 
onsider division along the Pir Panjal 
walsh shed in northern Jammu, giving Pakistan the districts of Riasi, 
Mirpur, and Poonch. As India contended the Srinagar-Leh road was 
essential for defence of Ladakh against China, Pakistan offered to 
postpone implementation. It further proposed ascertainment of the 
wishes of the people six months after withdrawal of Indian forces, 
placing the valley under international control in the interim. 

A similar suggestion was made earlier by Ayub Khan through 
Duncan Sandys. It envisaged placing the valley under international 
control for five to ten years as an interim arrangement. Nehru 
was reported to have turned the idea down.“ Ayub Khan told an 
American envoy that any compromise would be unpalatable to many 
people on both sides. He envisaged a settlement that safeguarded 
‘honour, security, and economic interests.“ The idea was, however, 
soon lost. AS the danger of a further flare-up ON the border with 
China receded, Nehru had no incentive in giving even an impression 
of interest in a settlement with Pakistan. 

No progress was achieved at the fifth and sixth rounds in April 
and May. Instea owing differences the positions of the two 
countries became he breakdown of talks, the two 
sides reverted to t positions. 

President Kennedy was keen to e a Kashmir settlement and 
tried to persuade Nehru to join in the effort. However the priority he 
attached to this objective suffered as accelerating evolution in the 
strategic environment opened up opportunities of greater importance 
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to Pakistan.” Harriman said Kashmir is the most important 
single question. On 12 December, Ambassador McConaughy told 
journalists in Pakistan, ‘Washington viewed the Kashmir problem 
as a matter of extreme urgency. On 20 December, Dean Rusk told 
Ambassador Aziz Ahmed in Washington the United States had ʻa 
great interest’ in a Kashmir settlement’. Despite these reassuring 
declarations, it was evident that the primary US objective now was 
to strengthen India against China. 

On 20 December, President John Kennedy and Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson announced the decision to provide $120 million for 
military aid to India, and help to enable India to raise six additional 
divisions. Seeking to mollify Pakistan, in a letter dated 22 December, 
Kennedy assured Ayub Khan the US would ‘take any one-sided 
intransigence on Kashmir into account as a factor in determining the 
extent and pace of our assistance. However, other US officials were 
singing a different tune. Contradicting the president, US ambassador 
to India Galbraith said, on 28 December, “The American assistance 


is in no way contingent on an India-Pakistan agreement on the 
Kashmir problem,’ 
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Galbraith played a major part in the failure of the Kashmir talks 


by advising Washington it should not allow the Kashmir issue to 
cause the US to miss the opportuni 


Nehru’s role in the grab of Kashm 
Galbraith at this moment of crisis might have induced Nehru to 
consider a salutary reappraisal of his obduracy. But the opportunity 
was undermined by Galbraith, who opted instead for transitory 
personal success in winning Nehru over for the US. 

By March 1963, little doubt was left about the change in US policy. 
A committee headed by General 


Lucius Clay recommended that ‘in 
the interest of our own and free world security, economic and military 


assistance to India, as well as Pakistan, must continue under present 


circumstances.’ Galbraith’s successor, Chester Bowles, declared in May 
that the United States was ‘very anxio 


us to help India’ build up military 
strength against China, adding, ‘The only thing to be determined 
was the amount of military aid that the Indians can absorb” The 
joint communiqué issued after talks between President Kennedy 
and President Radhakrishnan in June stated, ‘Both the Presidents 
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the Chinese Premier expressed 
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Kashmir as pledged to them by India and Pakistan. The two leaders 
agreed that an early settlement of the border dispute between China 
and India ‘was necessary in the interest of world peace and the wel]. 
being of the peoples of Asia.’ | 

Also, Pakistan took initiatives for normalization of relations with 
the Soviet Union. On 1 October 1963, Pakistan allowed transit rights 
to the Soviet airline via Karachi. Appreciating the gesture, Moscow 
proposed bilateral talks for improving relations. These began two 
months later and laid the foundation for President Ayub’s visit to 
USSR in 1965. 


Alliance under Strain 


The increasing US lurch towards India disturbed Pakistan. The 
ne aid was not very large, but its significance was exaggerated 
y describing it as ‘massive’. If Pakistan-US relations did not 
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the special circumstances which occasioned our assistance.’ George 
Ball, who was to visit Pakistan as Kennedy’s emissary, spoke with less 
understanding. He told the Pakistani ambassador that the Pakistan- 
China relationship was ‘very dangerous’. A year after ceasefire on the 
Sino-India border, he still assumed China was intent on attacking 
India. He wanted Pakistan and India to join in ‘common defence’ 
against China. With that thought in mind, he asked Ayub Khan, on 
4 September, what exactly Pakistan had in mind in its relations with 
China. Ayub Khan said it was normalization and Pakistan wanted to 
reduce its political and military commitments, especially in view of 
the US aid to India. 

The US attitude towards Pakistan further stiffened after Lyndon 
Johnson succeeded John Kennedy. He took a tough line with Pakistan 
with regard to its developing relations with China. When he met 
Foreign Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, who went to Washington to 
attend Kennedy’s funeral, Johnson sternly warned that Premier Zhou 
Enlai’s upcoming visit to Pakistan would jeopardize US economic and 
military aid to Pakistan.“ The warning was repeated through General 
Maxwell Taylor, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who visited 
Pakistan in December 1963. Johnson wanted Ayub Khan to know that 
‘Pakistan's flirtation with China was rapidly approaching the limits 
of American tolerance.“ 

The US increased aid to India for 1963-4 to $100 million. Its 
confrontation with China was growing as war in Vietnam reinforced 
trends in US policy in South Asia. Washington became keener to 
build up India militarily against China, while Pakistan’s entente 
with China contradicted the US plan for building a coalition of 
Asian countries against China. De Gaulle’s decision to recognize the 
People’s Republic on 27 January 1964 increased Washington's sense 
of isolation on its China policy. The proposal for a second summit of 
African and Asian countries placed the US on edge as it apprehended 
criticism of its Vietnam policy. It considered Pakistan’s support for 
the second Bandung Conference anti-American. Washington, once 
Opposed to neutrality, now supported a summit of non-aligned 
countries where China would be absent. 

Taylor also informed Ayub Khan that US aid to India would be 
modest—about $60 million a year. ‘This was a worthwhile price, he 
said, ‘for detaching India from the communist bloc.” The United 
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States actually decided on a $500 million, we yea Progra 
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Ayub Khan’s Visits to China and the USSR 


Ayub Khan visited China in March 1965. The welcome accor 
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in accordance with their own will’ and further stated ‘that in order 
to promote universal harmony, international agreements should be 
implemented.’ At Pakistan s behest, the communiqué was moderately 
worded, and refrained from referring to Vietnam. 


second Afro-Asian Summit 


The idea of convening a second Afro-Asian summit had been under 
discussion among several countries of the region since 1960. It was 
strongly supported by China, Indonesia, and Pakistan. Even the USSR 
expressed interest in attending the conference, claiming it was also an 
Asian country. The conference was to be held in Algiers from 29 June 
1965. As the date approached, apprehensions mounted in Washington 
that the conference, in which North Vietnam would participate, would 
criticize US policy. In mid-April, a preparatory meeting of eighteen 
countries was held in Jakarta. Most of the speakers condemned the 
US bombing of North Vietnam. Foreign Minister Bhutto’s statement 
was moderate, but there could be no doubt of Pakistan’s sympathy. 
Pakistan had earlier declined to send even a token military contingent 
to join the US armed forces in South Vietnam. The Algiers summit 
was aborted because of the overthrow of Ahmed Ben Bella and a 
bomb blast at the conference venue in Club des Pins. 


CRs rs a oS . 


-E 


US Reaction 


Neither the scrupulous moderation of communiqués issued following 
President Ayub Khan’s visits to China and the USSR, nor even his 
extraordinary statement in Beijing, suggesting recognition of US 
‘legitimate interests’ in Asia, made any impression on Washington. 
Instead, the administration was angered by the success of the 
Pakistan president’s visits. It showed no interest in taking advantage 
of his contacts to open the door to negotiations for a Vietnam 
settlement. President Johnson was in a truculent mood. On 17 
April 1965, he declared the US objective was ‘an independent South 


Vietnam’, forgetting, as Walter Lippman said, ‘This was not our 
original position.“ 
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RCD and IPECC 


Allies in CENTO, Iran, Pakistan, and Turkey began to feel the Nees 
to supplement and enlarge their one-dimensional military Contacts 
Ata meeting in Istanbul on 22 July 1964, the heads of the three States 
agreed to promote cooperation in economic and cultural fields, and 
to that end formed an organization—Regional Cooperation for 
Development (RCD). A number of industrial projects were later 
established by two or all three agreeing to share in investment and 
production. Although the joint projects were relatively small, RCD 
symbolized the aspiration of the people of the three countries for 
closer cooperation. 

A similar sentiment grew between Pakistan and | 
both looked upon African-Asian solidarity as a bett 


the formation of the non-aligned group, which excluded not only 
Iran, Pakistan, Philippines, 


Thailand, etc., but also China, the world’s 
largest and most important developing country. India’s motivation in 
keeping China out was transparent. As Sukarno well remembered, 
Zhou Enlai had out-shone Nehru as a statesman and leader of great 
acumen and sagacity at the Bandung Afro-Asian summit in 1955. By 
keeping China out, India wanted to retain the limelight on itself. 
Pakistan as well as Indonesia realized, moreover, that India nourished 
hegemonic ambitions, They cooperated closely in preparations for the 
second Afro-Asian summit. Such multiple commonalities of interes! 
led the two countries to decide on the formation of Indonesia-Pakista? 


ndonesia. They 
er alternative to 
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Economic and Cultural Cooperation (IPECC) in August 1965. 
[PECC, like RCD, has continued to provide a forum for the promotion 


of cooperation despite changes in the two countries. 
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CHAPTER 8 


The Pakistan-India War, 1965 


The Pakistan-India ‘Kashmir’ war in 1965 was the culmination of the 
rise and fall of expectations of a peaceful settlement of the Kashmir 
dispute, popular agitation and state repression in the Indian-held 
state, jingoism triggered by border clashes in the Rann of Kutch, a 
limited operation born of frustration and desperation conceived by 
the Pakistan government to draw international attention, and 
unintended escalation. In the perspective of history, leaders on both 
sides seemed to have lost control over actions decided under pressure, 
provoking like reactions and allowing the build-up of momentum 
that pushed them into a war neither side had planned. 

The fundamental cause of tensions lay in the failure to settle the 
festering Kashmir dispute. The ceasefire in the state was defined 
in the 1949 Security Council resolution as the first step toward the 
holding of a plebiscite under UN auspices to determine the question 
of the accession of the state. Accepted by Pakistan as well as India, 
the resolution constituted an international agreement requiring 
implementation by the parties. But India concocted one pretext 
after another to evade its obligation. Agreement on the quantum of 
troops India could retain in the state proved impossible. Even before 
Pakistan signed a defence assistance agreement with the United 
States, Prime Minister Nehru began using the assistance Pakistan 
might receive as representing a change in the situation, though how 
that could affect the rights of the people of the state defied logic. 
Then India invented the argument that if the Muslims of Kashmir 
opted to accede to Pakistan, that would trigger a Hindu backlash and 
Massacre of Indian Muslims. Another pretext for refusal to implement 
the resolution was that continued hold over Kashmir was a necessity 
for maintaining the integrity of India; otherwise, its unity would be 
destroyed. In the process, the pledge to the people of the state and to 
the United Nations was relegated, as India sought to freeze the status 
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the proposed changes as ‘clearly illegal’ and a ‘flagrant violation of 
India’s commitments. | | . 

Deeply disturbed by New Delhi’s moves, evidencing once 
again the Indian design to annex the state against their will, the 
Kashmiri people launched an agitation which assumed massive 
roportions following the theft of moo-e-mugaddis (holy hair of 
the Prophet) from the Hazratbal shrine. Attributing the crime to 
Indian connivance, the Kashmiri people poured out in a spontaneous 
eruption. Demonstrations of unprecedented proportions were held 
in cities and towns across the occupied valley. Even after the Indian 
authorities announced the recovery of the relic, the agitation did 
not cease. Instead, it took a political direction with the Kashmiri 
people demanding an opportunity to exercise their right of self- 
determination. In the months following December 1963, Kashmir 
was in the grip of a crisis, with the administration in collapse 
and India resorting once again to repression against the unarmed 
Kashmiri people. Pakistan appealed to the UN Security Council, 
which held lengthy debates in February and May 1964 but was 
prevented by the threat of a Soviet veto not only from taking any 
effective action but even from reaffirming its previous resolutions 
on the Kashmir question. This failure on the part of the apex organ 
of the United Nations was yet another blow to prospects of peace 
between Pakistan and India. A proverbial ‘unkindest cut’ was the 
remark, by the US ambassador to the UN, Adlai Stevenson, in a 
conversation with Foreign Minister Bhutto, that the US felt Pakistan 
kept bringing Kashmir to the Security Council merely for ‘internal 
propaganda’. Clearly, the United States was becoming unsympathetic. 

Hopes rose again in April 1964, when Nehru decided to release 
Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah, the dismissed and imprisoned former 
prime minister of Indian-occupied Jammu and Kashmir. Called the 
‘Lion of Kashmir’ for leading popular protests against the oppressive 
tule of the maharaja in the 1930s, he was once again considered a 
leader of stature capable of bringing peace to the troubled state. His 
popularity had declined in 1947 when he allowed himself to be duped 
to endorse Indian military intervention and paraded internationally 
as proof of Kashmiri preference for India, but it had somewhat 
recovered after he reminded India of its plebiscite pledge and suffered 
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a decade of incarceration for upholding the right of the 
people to self-determination. 

Whether Nehru wanted only to use Abdullah again 
pacify the Kashmiri people and divert internationa] , Merely t 
whether, by now old and sick and possibly penitent for the on, Or 
he had ordered against his friend and ally, Nehru had come FX CESsa, 
realize that there was no escaping a settlement acceptabi. od to 
Kashmir people remains unclear. Abdullah, however, belie, to the 
Nehru wished for a resolution that might satisfy the Kashmir; e that 

The assessment that India was inclined to settle the K ple 
question was encouraged by the public stance taken by aa 
Narayan, a leader respected in India for his advocacy of Mor 
politics. In a courageous article,? he exploded some of the myths ay in 
had fostered. The highly suspect elections held by India in an 
Narayan argued, did not represent a vote for integration with tiie 
He ridiculed the argument that self-determination by the People ia, 
Kashmir would trigger countrywide communal rioting and eas of 
prelude to the disintegration of India. He argued that it was not aii 
silly but implied that India was held together by force. In sion 
Narayan advocated that India should rethink its position in the light 
of not only its own interests but also those of Pakistan. The tw, 
countries, he said, could prosper only if they cooperated. 

In this hopeful atmosphere, Sheikh Abdullah came to Pakistan in 
May 1964. He led Ayub Khan to believe that Nehru and India were 
sincere in wanting a settlement. After extended discussions of an 
exploratory nature, he suggested that Ayub should visit New Delhi 
for a meeting with Nehru. Ayub agreed. The next day, 27 May, Nehru 
died, and with him perished yet another hope. 

The new Indian prime minister, Lal Bahadur Shastri, publicly 
pledged to continue Nehru’s policy, but he did not follow up 
Abdullah’s suggestion for Ayub Khan’s visit to India. A brief meeting 
between Shastri and Ayub Khan at Karachi Airport on 12 October 
1964 went off without promise of progress. Not only that, in 
December 1964 the Indian government resumed moves aimed at the 
merger of Kashmir with India through the application of the Indian 
constitution enabling it to impose presidential rule and extend Indian 
laws to Kashmir. Here again was another proof of Indian deception 
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speaking of negotiations but acting unilaterally in pursuit of its 
illegitimate design. 


Clash in Kutch 


The boundary in the Rann of Kutch, a low-lying marsh wedged 
between the province of Sindh and the Indian state of Gujarat that 
floods during the monsoon season, had been the subject of dispute 
between the princely state of Kutch and the Bombay presidency since 
before 1947. Although the boundary was not demarcated, an area of 
about 3,500 square miles north of the 24th parallel was contested. 
After Independence, India claimed the entire territory and in 1956 
sent its forces to seize the Chhad Bet high ground. Pakistan protested, 
but India did not begin negotiations until 1960. Meanwhile, the 
two countries agreed to maintain a ceasefire. In violation of the 
agreement, the Indian forces advanced to the north in January 
1965 and tried to establish new posts and obstruct Pakistani patrols 
in the disputed area. Pakistan sent in troops to stop India from 
solving the dispute unilaterally by force. As both sides strengthened 
their forces in the Rann, fighting flared up in April. The Pakistani 
forces surrounded the Indian contingent and could have captured 
it, but President Ayub ordered restraint. The danger of further 
escalation was averted partly due to the approaching monsoon. More 
importantly, the British government persuaded the two sides to agree 
to a ceasefire on 1 May. 

Indirect but intense negotiations were then held through British 
High Commissioners Sir Morrice James in Islamabad and John 
Freeman in New Delhi. Foreign Secretary Aziz Ahmed ensured that 
the agreement, signed on 30 June 1965, provided for a time-bound, 
self-executing mechanism for settlement of the dispute peacefully. 
The agreement gave two months for the two sides to try to resolve the 
issue through bilateral negotiation. If that failed, they would submit 
the dispute to arbitration by a tribunal, to be constituted within four 
months, with the UN Secretary General designating its chairman. Both 
sides further agreed that the tribunal’s award ‘shall not be questioned 
on any grounds whatsoever, that it would be implemented as soon as 
possible, and that until then the tribunal would remain in being. 
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felt free to use Soviet as well as American weapons against 
Washington announced an embargo on the further supply 
spare parts. Apparently even-handed, the decision was 

shted against Pakistan because almost all of its equipment was of 
sire rigin, while the restriction had little impact on India, whose 
aoe was mainly of Soviet origin. President Johnson also ordered 
ar continuation of any additional US aid or loans. Here again the 
ne worked to Pakistan’s detriment; the World Bank Consortium 
for India had already met and the US had pledged aid, while the 
meeting of the Consortium for Pakistan, which was scheduled for 
later, had to be postponed, contributing to the build-up of a mood of 
desperation in Pakistan. Americans, Ayub exploded, were ‘power 
drunk’. Pakistan, he said on another occasion, was seeking ‘new 
friends, not new masters.” 

Tension built up further when India took additional steps to 
integrate occupied Kashmir. Abdullah and his colleague, Mirza Afzal 
Beg, leader of the Plebiscite Front, were arrested in May 1965 on their 
return from abroad, having had meetings with leaders of Muslim 
countries during Haj and with Premier Zhou Enlai in Cairo. The 
Indian moves triggered another popular upsurge in Kashmir with 
Mirwaiz Mohammad Farooq, leader of the Awami Action Committee, 
joining the Gandhi-style non-violent disobedience movement. India 
unleashed its forces to crush the struggle in the state. 


though it 
pakistan. 


Operation Gibraltar 


Recurrent popular uprisings in occupied Kashmir and their brutal 
repression by India and the rise and fall of hopes for a settlement 
through peaceful means fostered mounting frustration in Pakistan. 
Official thought in the latter part of 1964 turned to what else might 
be done to thaw the situation and jolt the world community into 
recognizing the urgency of fulfilling the pledge given by India, 
Pakistan, and the United Nations to let the Kashmiri people 
themselves determine their future. Some in positions of influence 
believed it was morally incumbent on Pakistan to do something to 
Press for a Kashmir settlement, before India’s burgeoning military 
expansion aggravated power disparity as a result of growing supplies 
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group of high-ranking officials to suggest Kir: late means, Chaireg 
by Foreign Secretary Aziz Ahmed, it was called the Kashmir Publicis 
Committee. It reported directly to President Ayub Khan. Alth ough 
controversy surrounds its precise recommendations, Ayub Khe 
agreed to the preparation of a plan by the GHQ. 

The operation named Gibraltar, prepared by Major General Akhtar 
Hussain Malik, was approved. Calling for incursions by Kashmiri 
volunteers into India-held Kashmir, it was based on three assumptions: 
people in Kashmir would rise to support the guerrillas, a large-scale 
Indian offensive against Azad Kashmir was unlikely, and th, 
possibility of attack across the international border could be rule d 
out. All of these turned out to be wrong.’ 


Escalation to War 


The volunteers entered Kashmir in August. Poorly equipped for 
survival in the cold and desolate conditions in the high mountains 
on the way, they were not joined by the Kashmiri people, who had 
not been informed or prepared for an uprising. Nevertheless, the 
guerrillas inflicted heavy damage on the Indian forces. To cope 
with the situation, the Indian authorities decided to mount a major 
offensive across the ceasefire line and occupied a large territory in 
the Kargil area in the north and the Haji Pir Pass between Uri and 
Poonch, posing a threat to Muzaffarabad, the capital of Azad 
Kashmir. Now the Pakistani side had no alternative but to respond. 
It decided to launch an attack in the Chamb area from Pakistan 
territory. As the force commanded by Major General Akhtar Malik 
advanced toward Akhnur, a nodal point on the transport and 
oppi n between Jammu and the Kashmir Valley, India decided 

up the ante by launching an offensive across the international 
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border. Actions and reactions thus led step by step to a war neither 


side had planned. 
The Indian forces crossed the international boundary before dawn 


on 6 September. Their offensive aimed at the capture of Lahore 
Pakistan’s second largest city, twenty miles from the Indian enter 
The Pakistan army was caught unprepared, but legendary acts of 
heroism and sacrifice halted the Indian thrust. 

The small but highly professional Pakistan air force went on the 
offensive and attacked a number of Indian bases on the evening of 6 
September, inflicting severe losses. The Indian air force launched a 
counter-attack on 8 September but was checkmated. Particularly bold 
was the initiative taken by the out-numbered contingent in East 
Pakistan. It not only rose in defence but took the battle into enemy 
bombing targets in India in retaliation of the Indian 
and Chittagong. Over a few days, the PAF shot 
dian aircraft for the loss of nineteen of its own, 
airspace. The Indian air force then receded to 
kistan’s tiny navy made an audacious foray into 
k Dwarka, a naval base 200 miles 
hundred coastal ships. The Indian 


airspace, 
bombing of Dhaka 
down seventy-five In 
clearing the Pakistani 
a passive role. Even Pa 
Indian territorial waters to attac 
from Karachi. It captured almost a 


navy did not join the battle. 
On 9 September, the Pakistan army launched a major offensive in 


the Khem Karan area towards Amritsar. The armoured division made 
good progress but then became bogged down as the Indian forces 
flooded the countryside by breaching an irrigation canal. The Indian 
army then counter-attacked in the Sialkot area. The biggest tank 
battle of the war was fought in the Chawinda area, containing the 
Indian advance aimed at cutting off Wazirabad, a communications 


nodal point. 


Considering the disparity of size and resources between the two 


countries and their force levels, the Pakistani armed forces can be 
legitimately proud of their performance in the war. Pakistan made 
marginally larger territorial gains,* but the war ended in a stalemate. 
Neither side achieved any decisive breakthrough. 

The UN Security Council adopted its first resolution on 4 
September, calling for a ceasefire and withdrawal of all armed 
personnel to the positions held by them before 5 August, the date 
on which, according to UN’s information, armed men began to cross 
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ees livestock and kidnapped civilians ‘within three days’ i 
would have to bear ‘full responsibility for all consequences’. On 19 
September, China extended the ultimatum by three days.’ 
The threat of expansion of the war served to inject a sense of 
urgency into the deliberations of the Security Council. It passed a 
resolution on 20 September which went beyond earlier resolutions, 
Besides demanding a ceasefire and withdrawals, it promised to 
consider ‘what steps could be taken to assist towards a settlement of 
the political problems underlying the present conflict? This resolution 
was accepted by Pakistan and India on 22 September. Not all of Ayub 
Khan’s advisers agreed, but the armed forces, running short of 
ordnance and spares, favoured immediate acceptance. 


In accepting the resolution, Pakistan attached weight to the 
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Stances of Foreign Powers’ 


China’s Support. In the 1965 crisis, China extended full support to 
pakistan, both directly and implicitly. Foreign Minister Chen Yi and 
the Chinese foreign ministry used vivid language to manifest their 
friendship. In transit through Karachi on 4 September, Marshal Chen 
expressed support for ‘the just action taken by Pakistan to repel 
Indian armed provocations.’ On 7 September, China condemned 
India’s ‘criminal aggression’ against Pakistan and charged India with 
trying to ‘bully its neighbours, defy public opinion and do whatever 
it likes.” It further declared, on 12 September, that its non- 
involvement in the Kashmir dispute ‘absolutely does not mean that 
China can approve of depriving the Kashmiri people of their right of 
self-determination or that she can approve of Indian aggression | 
against Pakistan. | 
China responded generously to Pakistan’s request for assistance. 
Apart from providing munitions and spare parts, China was 
prepared to fly in the material by fighter aircraft. Ayub Khan, 
apprehending adverse reaction from the United States, asked for 
their supply by sea. 


Allies. The available record does not indicate that Pakistani leaders 
gave any advance consideration to the applicability of the alliances in 
the event of war with India. One obvious explanation for the omission 
could be that they did not anticipate Indian aggression, projecting the 
conflict to remain confined to the state. Evidently not sanguine about 
assistance by the allies, they made a belated and half-hearted attempt 
to invoke the alliances, realizing that not all the allies agreed that 
India was the aggressor. The SEATO council did not meet even for 
consultations, and CENTO could not be activated. The UK 
backtracked after India raised a storm over Prime Minister Wilson’s 
criticism of Indian aggression. 


USA. The US response to the outbreak of war between Pakistan and 
India was one of frustration. Finding its policy in South Asia in 
shambles, with Pakistan and India using US-supplied arms to fight 
each other rather than against its enemies, the US adopted a neutral, 
hands-off stance, leaving it to the Security Council to promote an end 
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settlement of the Kashmir dispute. The Security Council resolution 
envisaged some effort to this end. It was not illogical to hope that the 
Soviet Union would work for progress in that direction. Some believed 
Pakistan could get India to agree to the creation of a mechanism for 
settlement. Others were of the view that neither did the stalemated 
war permit Pakistan to adopt a strong negotiating posture, nor could 
the Soviet Union be expected to pressure India to agree to settle the 
Kashmir dispute. Ayub Khan himself was clear about the priority 
need for disengagement. 

The Tashkent Declaration provided for the withdrawal of forces 
to positions held on 5 August 1965, repatriation of prisoners of war, 
and return of high commissioners to their posts. The declaration 
provided for further meetings between the two sides ‘on matters of 
direct concern to both countries.’ It made no direct reference to the 
crucial Kashmir question. Pakistan’s effort to include a provision 
for compulsory settlement of the dispute was opposed by India. 
Prime Minister Shastri, though he recognized the desirability of a 
settlement, told Ayub Khan that as a ‘pygmy succeeding a giant’ his 
position did not permit him to change India’s stance. The Soviets, 
too, considered the Kashmir question too ‘complicated’ and the 
Pakistani demand impractical. Kosygin had to work hard to evolve 
the ambiguous formulation that the two sides ‘will continue meetings 
both at the highest and at other levels on matters of direct concern to 
both countries. Ayub Khan’s agreement to this formulation, though 
eminently rational under the circumstances, was to spark a bitter 
controversy in Pakistan. 

Official propaganda during the war had built up an impression of 
Pakistani forces having gained great advantage, if not victory, over 
India. Not for the first time did state propaganda delude its own 
people. It was difficult enough to understand why Pakistan accepted 
the ceasefire when Pakistan was doing so well. Even more baffling 
was the failure to secure any advance toward a settlement of the 
Kashmir dispute. The Tashkent Declaration came as an anti-climax 
to the high hopes that propaganda had built up. It exposed Ayub 
Khan to baseless accusations of squandering at the negotiating table 
what the armed forces had won on the battlefield. Bhutto later 
exploited this myth to considerable political advantage. 
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nge of command of the Pakistan air force. Air Marshal Asghar 
me who had led the air force for eight years, was allowed to 
K = on 23 July, two weeks before incursions began across the 
ill line, even though his successor, Air Marshal Nur Khan, 
a been away from the force for six years, seconded to Pakistan 
ween Airlines. Neither the air force nor the navy was 
informed of Operation Gibraltar, and the fact that the army did 
not prepare for the contingency of war is further evidence of his 
anti-war intentions. 

From Asghar Khan's account, Ayub Khan emerges as ‘kind, 
intelligent, and shrewd’, but not logical. Even as late as 4 September, 
when war was imminent, ‘Ayub Khan did not feel that the Indians 
would react so decisively, and ‘there was nothing to worry about’ as 
he was assured by Foreign Minister Bhutto, ‘Pakistan’s incursions into 
Azad [sic] Kashmir would not provoke the Indians to extend the area 
of hostilities along the Indo-Pakistan border." 

Zulfikar Ali Bhutto advocated an activist policy, believing it was 
morally incumbent on Pakistan to do something to press for a 
Kashmir settlement. But he, too, does not emerge as a farsighted 
strategist and some of his critics go to the extent of thinking he was 
devious. They accuse him of deliberately misleading Ayub Khan to 
believe that in the existing global and regional situation the conflict 
would remain confined to Kashmir. According to Asghar Khan, 
Ayub Khan said Bhutto had ‘assured’ him Gibraltar would not lead 
to a general war. Other critics attribute the blunder to ‘foreign affairs 
experts’ who were alleged to have given a similar assessment. 

Assuming that such assessment was, in fact, given, not only those 
who gave it should be faulted; acceptance of the assessment at face 
value and calling it ‘assurance’ projects Ayub Khan as well as his 
apologists as naive analysts. 

The inescapable fact is that the decision to send armed volunteers 
across the ceasefire line, however limited its scope, was bound to 
Provoke a reaction. If Bhutto and ‘foreign affairs experts’ failed to 
foresee the consequences, they were not the only ones to do so. Nor 
is it clear whether they had access to the details of the plan. Foreign 

Secretary Aziz Ahmed told the author at the time of the war that he 
was taken aback by reports in the press on 9 August. Not only did he 
not know the date for the beginning of the operation, the number of 
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Disappointment at the failure of Western allies during the war 
hastened the process of reappraisal of Pakistan's policy of alliances 
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different from non-alignment mainly to the extent that Pakistan did 
not intend to repudiate SEATO and CENTO or denounce the 1959 
agreement of cooperation with the United States. Pakistan also 
resisted the anti-West bias of some of the prominent non-aligned 
countries, thus hoping to cultivate new friends without offending the 
existing ones. After he became prime minister, Z. A. Bhutto tried to 
elaborate this idea and make it into a doctrine in international 
relations but, as often happens, artificial innovations pass away with 
their authors. 


NOTES 


1. ‘Hamara sheeraza bikhar jaiga’ (i.e. Our unity would be destroyed), said Atal 
Bihari Vajpayee in a conversation with the author in 1980. 

2. Summarized from Hindustan Times of 20 April 1964 in Alastair Lamb, 
Kashmir—A Disputed Legacy, 248-50. 

3, The award allocated to Pakistan narrow—up to eight miles deep—stretches of 
land that surface after the flood season along the northern edge of the Rann 
while India received the rest, mostly marshy area. 

. Quoted from Hindu Weekly of 26 July 1965 in Burke, op. cit., 326. 

. Lamb, op. cit., 256. 

. Statement of 14 July 1965 quoted in McMahon, op. cit., 326. 

. M. Asghar Khan, 75-6. 

. Pakistani forces captured 1,617 square miles of Indian territory and 201 square 
miles in Kashmir while India gained 446 square miles in Pakistan and 740 
square miles in Kashmir. 


9. China demand the return of four Chinese inhabitants, 800 sheep, and 59 yaks 
that India had kidnapped. 

10. For details and references see Burke, 338-57, and Gauhar, 340-1 and 347-53. 

11. Gauhar, op. cit., 347-8. 

12. Henry Kissinger, op. cit., 846. 

. The UK high commissioner in Pakistan gave a ‘firm promise’ to President 
Ayub, “We and others are now determined to settle it? UN under-secretary 
Ralph Bunch told the Pakistan ambassador: ‘How can you possibly believe that 
after the war we will forget the Kashmir dispute, as we did earlier’ White Paper, 
Op. cit., 59. 


14. UN document $/Res/211 in Documents Vol. 2, ed. K. Arif, 115-16. 

15. McMahon, 345. 

Count Galeazzo Ciano: ‘As always, victory finds a hundred fathers but defeat 
is an orphan.’ 
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CHAPTER 9 


The Legacy of War 


The 1965 war precipitated adverse changes in Pakistan’s relations with 
CENTO and SEATO allies who had never endorsed Pakistan’s 
contention that the alliances could be invoked against aggression by 
a non-communist state. Some of them even disagreed that Pakistan 
was a victim of aggression. Frustrated that their military assistance, 
provided in the context of their anti-communist strategy, was wasted 
in a war between two states they had sought to bolster and befriend, 
the United States and Britain all but discontinued cooperation with 
both Pakistan and India. Neither was disposed towards involvement 
in promoting a peace settlement between Pakistan and India, letting 
the Soviet Union, their Cold War adversary, take up a role that they 
had earlier reserved for themselves. 


China. Pakistan’s acceptance of the Security Council’s demand for a 
ceasefire surprised Chinese leaders, but after Ayub Khan explained 
Pakistan’s constraints’ they, as usual, showed understanding of 
Pakistan’s decision even though their own view was different. An 
engaging characteristic of Chinese leaders has been their respect for 
the right of Pakistan, as also other countries, to determine what is in 
its own interest. 

China’s support of Pakistan in the 1965 crisis made a deep 
impression on the Pakistani people. President Liu Shao-chi’s visit to 
Pakistan in March 1966 was a memorable occasion. In Lahore, 
Karachi, and Dhaka, his welcome by enthusiastic multitudes was on 
a scale rarely seen since Independence. His description of Sino- 
Pakistan relations as mujahidana dosti (friendship in righteous 
struggle) aptly translated the sentiments of the Pakistani people and 
boosted their morale. Here was a friend the nation could trust and 


rely on. This friendship, forged in the heat of the war, developed in 
succeeding years. 
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Pakistan sent a military delegation to Moscow in 1966 to probe the 
purchase of military supplies from the Soviet Union, and although no 
agreement was concluded, Moscow did not reject the idea. Ayub Khan 
visited Moscow in 1967, and before Kosygin returned the visit in April 
1968, Pakistan informed the United States of its decision not to renew 
the lease for the Badaber electronic base upon its expiry in July 1968. 
Moscow appreciated Pakistan's decision. In 1968, Kosygin announcé 
Soviet assistance for building a steel plant. Later that year, the Soviet 
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development. Acquiescing to Indian pressure, Moscow discontinued 
the further supply of military equipment in 1970, illustrating to 
pakistan the limits of bilateralism. In the East Pakistan crisis, Soviet 
riority reverted to one-sided support for India, leading to a 
breakdown of the developing links between the two countries. 


USA. Already under increasing strain since 1962, the Pakistan-US 
alliance broke down after the outbreak of Pakistan-India hostilities 
in the Rann of Kutch and war over Kashmir five months later. The 
US was antagonized by Pakistani allegations of betrayal. Lyndon 
Johnson told Ayub Khan in December that the alliance between 
the United States and Pakistan was over. Military aid was 
discontinued. Any further economic aid was made conditional on 
Pakistan curtailing its close ties with China. That was unacceptable 
to Pakistan. 

Neither Washington nor Islamabad renounced the 1959 
Cooperation Agreement, however. The US still valued the Badaber 
base, and Pakistan, not wanting to further antagonize the US 
superpower, decided to wait until 1968, when the base agreement 
would expire. 

The alliance was torn apart because of the divergent pulls of state 
interests in a changing world situation. In the early 1960s, the US did 
not decide to downgrade Pakistan, but the opportunity of pulling 
India into its own orbit was irresistible in the context of global 
strategic power and ideological confrontation. Similarly, Pakistan was 
compelled by its own security interests to improve its relations with 
China and the USSR. 

In retrospect, the damage to friendly cooperation between Pakistan 
and the United States might have been contained had both sides 
lowered expectations of each other in the light of evolution in the 
strategic environment. Kennedy was right, in his observation in 1962, 
that ‘allowance must be made for the special circumstances’, but his 
successor made no such allowance. Pakistani spokesmen unnecessarily 
emotionalized an objective situation, a tendency that culminated in 
1965 in accusing the US of ‘betrayal’, a charge that could not stand 
scrutiny. The US was committed under the 1959 agreement to come 
to Pakistan’s assistance in the event of aggression, but it did not accept 
such an interpretation of the Indian attack across the border. Instead, 
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Nixon Sympathetic. US-Pakistan relations improved after President 
Richard Nixon took office in 1969. An advocate of close relations with 
Pakistan since the 1950s and appreciative of its role as an ally, the 
upbeat tone of Pakistan-US relations was manifest in the strong 
support the US gave in aid to Pakistan at the World Bank’s consortium 
meeting in May 1969. In October 1970, Nixon told Bhutto that despite 
difficulties due to Congressional opposition—and ‘a psychosis in this 
country about India’—he ‘would stick by (US) friends.’ As a mark of 
his friendship, he decided to make a ‘one-time’ exception to the 
Congressional embargo on military sales to Pakistan to provide 
replacement fighters and bombers, 300 armoured personnel carriers, 
and four maritime patrol aircrafts in addition to $72 million for food.’ 
The US relaxed the ban on military supplies, allowing the sale of a 
limited number of B-57 and F-104 aircraft. 


Channel between USA and China. The Nixon administration 
decided on ‘a new beginning’ in relations with China.’ Following 
China's split with the Soviet Union, Nixon and his National Security 
Council advisor, Henry Kissinger, appraised China to be confronted 
with the ‘nightmare of hostile encirclement’, in which it might 
welcome ‘strategic reassurance’ from improved relations with the 
United States. Tentative probes were initiated in the fifteen-year-old 
ambassador-level contacts in Warsaw. In January 1970, the US offered 
to send a representative to Beijing to consider ideas to reduce tension. 
The Chinese response was affirmative. To signal serious intent, Nixon 
started to dismantle obstacles to better relations by relaxing 
restrictions on travel and trade. Kissinger, well known for his 
preference for secret diplomacy, used personal friends for confidential 
contacts with the Chinese embassy in Paris, in order to prepare the 
ground for a positive outcome of the proposed direct dialogue. 

In October 1970, Nixon asked Yahya Khan, in a meeting in 
New York, to inform the Chinese leaders, during his visit to China 
in November, that Nixon considered rapprochement with China 
‘essential’. Upon his return, Yahya Khan conveyed the Chinese 
response in an elaborately confidential manner. Kissinger was 
fascinated by Ambassador Agha Hilaly’s insistence on dictating the 
message at slow speed, which he had to take in long hand. For four 
months thereafter, messages were passed on this Kissinger-Hilaly- 
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Yahya Khan channel to Beijing in utter secrecy, Pakistan 
helpful in arranging Kissinger’s secret trip for talks ” 
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Beijing and Washington were appreciative of Pakist 
intermediary, but when the news of Kissinger’s visit to Beij 
Moscow was furious and decided to punish Pakistan tse n 
in the triangular power politics by hastily signing a treat he dling 
that in effect freed India of the fear of Chinese intery, k i 
its design to cut Pakistan into two. Moscow also wanted to hy Bains 
China by making it a helpless spectator of Pakistan’s defe lte 
break-up. at ang 

Moscow’s reaction to the development was both stro 
virulent. Pulling out an old draft from the archives, it = s 
concluded a Treaty of Peace, Friendship and Cooperation with p Pty 
which in article IX committed the two countries to m ndia, 
consultation in the event of an attack or threat of attack in Hine 
remove such threat and to take ‘appropriate effective measure h 
ensure their peace and security. Apparently not so specific aş k 
alliance, its purpose was unmistakably strategic. The Soviet Union É 
effect provided India with an umbrella against the fear of intervention 
by China, thus abetting New Delhi’s design to cut Pakistan in to two 
It served Moscow’s twin objectives of humiliating China and 
punishing Pakistan for meddling in relations among Great Powers! 
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Organization of Islamic Cooperation 


Israeli aggression against Egypt, Jordan, and Syria in 1967 evoked 
strong condemnation in the world. The Muslim peoples were stirred, 
as never before, because of the Israeli occupation of Jerusalem, 
the first qibla of Islam. Mammoth demonstrations were held in 
Pakistan. Ardent solidarity with the victims of aggression was made 
manifest not only in words but also in concrete action. Pakistani 
military deputations in these countries volunteered their services 
and participated in action. Pakistan’s ambassador to the oo 
Nations, Agha Shahi, made an effective contribution to Ht Oe 
cause. In reasoned speeches, he supported resolutions in wel vit 
Assembly calling for respect for international law and see 
of the people of occupied territories pending Israeli wit 
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Shahi piloted the resolution declaring invalid the measures imposed 
by Israel to change the status of Jerusalem. 

"On 21 August 1969, arson inflicted extensive damage on Al Aqsa 
Mosque, which is associated with the Prophet’s Ascension. It triggered 
a tidal wave of anguish and outrage among Muslims throughout the 
world. Arab and non-Arab Muslim states joined the first Islamic 
Summit Conference held in Rabat, on 22-4 September 1969. It 
adopted a moving declaration reflecting the profound distress of 
Muslim peoples, agreed to coordinate action to secure Israeli 
withdrawal from all Arab territories occupied in 1967, and affirmed 
full support to the Palestinian people in their struggle for national 
liberation. Also, recognizing that a common creed constituted a 
powerful bond between Muslim peoples, the leaders decided to 
institutionalize the conference and established the Organization of 
Islamic Cooperation (OIC), with a permanent secretariat to be located 
in Jeddah pending the liberation of Jerusalem. 

Criteria for membership of the OIC were defined against the 
background of India’s ‘pathetic importuning”” for an invitation to 
attend the Islamic summit, justifying its inclusion on the grounds 
of its large Muslim population. Recognizing the historic and abiding 
concern of the Muslim community in South Asia for the welfare of 
their co-religionists throughout the world, Pakistan—itself an heir 
to that legacy—agreed to accord representation to the Muslims of 
India at the conference. But when, by sending a non-Muslim envoy, 
India failed to observe the distinction between Muslims of India and 
India as a state, Pakistan raised an objection which was upheld by the 
conference. If the size of a state’s Muslim population was the criterion 
for membership, many other states such as the USSR and China 
should have been invited to participate; their Muslim minorities were 
larger than the populations of some of the participating Muslim states. 


NOTES 


1, Ayub Khan secretly visited Beijing for this purpose on 20 September. Gauhar, 
op. cit., 351-3. 

2. A jeepable road was completed in 1971, an asphalt road in 1978. The Karakorum 
Highway, crossing the Khunjerab pass, at 15,800 ft. (4800 m) was opened to 
adventure travelling in 1986. 
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CHAPTER 10 


The 1971 Disaster 


Shared interest in the protection of cultural, economic, and political 
rights brought the Muslim people of British India to a common 
platform, with leaders of Bengal playing a seminal role in the 
formation of the Muslim League and the formulation of the demand 
for Pakistan. After the state came into existence, the unity of its two 
wings, separated by a thousand miles, came under strain as a result 
of several factors, some of which were inherent in demography and 
differential colonial legacies and resource endowment, while others 
arose from narrow and shortsighted politics. 

Differences with the distant centre’s views began to surface in East 
Pakistan soon after Independence. A group of students protested when 
the Quaid-i-Azam said, in a speech in Dhaka in 1948, that Urdu alone 
would be the national language. Expectations of the people for visible 
self-rule were disappointed. Few of the senior administrative 
personnel inherited by Pakistan were from East Pakistan, and some 
of those who were appointed to East Pakistan did not win the 
confidence of the people.' East Pakistan did not have a sense of 
participation in the government in distant Karachi. In 1950, the East 
Pakistan Muslim League asked for ‘maximum autonomy’. After 
elections in East Pakistan in 1954, the Muslim League was eclipsed. 
The United Front, which won 223 out of 237 seats, asked for ‘complete 
autonomy according to the Pakistan Resolution.” This reversion to 
the ambiguous text of the 1940 resolution depicted the sea change 
that had taken place in political opinion after Independence. It 
ignored the fact that in 1946 the most representative body of elected 
Muslim League legislators? had adopted a unanimous resolution 
declaring that Pakistan would be ‘a sovereign independent State,’ thus 
clarifying the ambiguity of the 1940 resolution, which spoke of 
‘autonomous and sovereign’ constituent units in ‘independent States’ 
in the Muslim-majority north-western and eastern regions. The 
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central governments manipulation to deny Power to th 

` p d arne R C a s 
majority in East Pakistan added to the accumulating rie etia 
Delays in constitution-making and holding of nationa] ie Nee, 
exacerbated East Pakistan’s sense of exclusion. ction, 


East Pakistan’s isolation during the 1965 War and its lack 
defence capability gave a fillip to the existing demand for aut of Self 

In March 1966, the Awami League leader Sheikh Mujibur Romy 

put forward Six Points‘ calling for a new constitution unde, Man 
the federal government would be responsible ‘only for q eln Which 
foreign affairs’, for which purpose it would be ‘Provided with ¢ ce ang 
revenue resources’ by the federating units, Ayub Khan’, site 
centralized government equated the demand for Autonom, Snly 
secessionism. A process of polarization set in, with West Pa With 
opinion looking at East Pakistanis as dupes of Indian pro Phin, 
and Bengali elites ascribing motives of domination and exploe 
to West Pakistanis. Ayub Khan said, ‘They are not going to eno 
with us.” Main 
Alert to the brewing trouble and growing alienation in Ẹ 
Pakistan, India encouraged the separatist sentiment. Operatives = 
its secret service agency, Research and Analysis Wing (R ws 
intensified subversion. In 1966, they met with a group of ettei 
in Agartala to plan sabotage.° A raid on an armoury led to the ie 
of twenty-eight people including a few low-level civilians and armed 
forces personnel in January 1969. The case against them wags not 
without substance, but the government also implicated Mujibur 
Rahman, though he was in custody during the Agartala Conspiracy, 
Trial by a special tribunal robbed the proceedings of credibility, 
Opinion in East Pakistan concluded that the case was concocted for 
political persecution. 

Nature too seemed to collude in the tragedy. In November 1970, a 
cyclone of ferocious intensity left death and devastation in its trail. A 
quarter of a million people drowned. The federal government was 
charged with indifference to the plight of the people of East Pakistan. 
In the election in December, the Awami League, led by Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman, swept the polls in East Pakistan by winning 167 
out of 169 seats from the province, sufficient for an absolute majority 
in the 313-member National Assembly. The Pakistan People s ot 

led by Z. A. Bhutto emerged with the second largest number of seats. 
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from West Pakistan, and sought a share in power. The first focus 
—_ constitutional issues. Although Sheikh Mujibur Rahman had 
ne alll Yahya Khan the Six Point demand was negotiable, after 
Oe d triumph he became a prisoner of his own extremist 
ree and lost control over hawks in the party who wanted 
‘dependence. He declined Yahya Khan’s invitation to visit Islamabad 
i talks. When the President .went to Dhaka, he found Mujibur 
Rahman in no mood for a compromise. Yahya Khan then convened 
the Assembly for 3 March, hoping the political leaders would settle 
the issues among themselves. Now Bhutto announced that his party 
would boycott the Assembly unless the constitutional issues and 
power sharing were first resolved. Yahya Khan then postponed the 
Assembly meeting and again went to Dhaka in mid-March. Whether 
his purpose was to hold talks with Mujibur Rahman or to prepare for 
imposition of martial law remained unclear. The talks broke down on 
23 March when the Awami League proposed Pakistan should be made 
a confederation. Martial law was imposed on 26 March. 

‘Almost all nations will fight for their unity, even if sentiment in 
the disaffected area is overwhelmingly for secession, observed Henry 
Kissinger, adding, ‘So it was during our Civil War, with Nigeria 
toward Biafra and with Congo toward Katanga.” But Yahya Khan’s 
decision to use force was a gamble with the dice loaded against 
Pakistan. Not only was use of military force against compatriots 
unconscionable, it was foolish to hope 42,320° West Pakistani troops 
could suppress 75 million people in East Pakistan, with India 
determined to obstruct and prevent the effort through instigation, 
abetment, and military intervention. 

India had started planning to exploit the internal situation in 
Pakistan years earlier. The Agartala operation instigated by RAW has 
been mentioned above. On 30 January 1971, an Indian Airlines plane 
named Ganga, on a Srinagar-Delhi flight, was hijacked to Lahore by 
two Kashmiri youths. They were lionised as freedom fighters on 
arrival at Lahore airport. Let alone popular opinion: even the usually 
alert Z. A. Bhutto applauded the ‘brave freedom fighters.’ Their 
leader set the plane on fire. New Delhi made furious protests, 
demanding compensation and immediate surrender of the criminals. 
Struck by this bolt from the blue, Islamabad was paralysed, too proud 
to concede to peremptory Indian demands and too weak to control 
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Indian governm tur l 
‘opportunity it a y in Ahmad, an Awami League leader, 
ggl o proclaim the independence of 

escorted him i d of the provisional Banglad 
.ctalled him as hea Stadesh 
ad tt a house in Calcutta rented by RAW." On 
d a resolution assuring the 


ian parli 

East ss target that ‘their struggle and apia will 

eive the wholehearted support of the people of India. Indira 
Geil reassured parliament that she would make timely decisions 
about the developing situation. Within days, the Indian border police 
started operating inside East Pakistan. India embarked on an 
emergency training programme for Bengali army officers and 
provided military equipment for armed resistance." First secretly and 
later openly, India began building up a rebel force called the Mukti 
Bahini. An estimated 100,000 men were trained in guerrilla skills." 

Public opinion and the media in the US and Western Europe were 
outraged by the Pakistani military crackdown. The excesses 
committed by Pakistani forces were reported at great length, and the 
number of refugees who entered India was wildly exaggerated. Few 


bothered to take notice of Indian interference or its rejection of 
nal inspection. To ease India’s 


proposals for impartial internatio 

burden on account of the refugees, the United States provided $350 
million in aid, but that did not dissuade Indira Gandhi from her 
preconceived purpose. ‘The opportunity to settle scores with a riva 
that had isolated itself by its own shortsightedness was simply t00 
tempting. All efforts by the international community to promote 4 
political solution were resisted as India ‘insisted on terms that 
escalated by the week’. President Nixon read the Indian desig® 
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clearly, but the State Department was swept off its feet by popular 
reaction. He acquiesced to the State Department’s decision to embargo 
delivery of arms to Pakistan. 

Pakistan learnt from its own sources, as did the United States ‘from 
sources heretofore reliable that Mrs Gandhi had ordered plans for a 
lightning ‘Israeli-type’ attack to take over East Pakistan.” Only its 
implementation had to be deferred in the light of Chief of Staff 
General Manekshaw’s view that the army needed six to seven months 
to prepare for war.” “The Indian commanders insisted, at a minimum, 
on waiting until November when weather in the Himalayas would 
make Chinese intervention more difficult." 


Indian Strategic Moves. Meanwhile, New Delhi also started 
negotiations with Moscow with the aim of securing Soviet military 
and diplomatic assistance in order to reduce the chances of Chinese 
intervention on Pakistans side. Moscow was not then hostile 
and had even reciprocated Pakistan’s efforts for improvement of 
bilateral relations. The withering of the Pakistan-US alliance and the 
termination of the Badaber base agreement with the United States 
had removed major obstacles to the normalization of Pakistan-USSR 
relations. Islamabad did not see any reason for Moscow to assist India 
in its designs against Pakistan. However, deterioration of Sino-Soviet 
relations and incipient trends in Sino-US relations had introduced 
radical changes in the global strategic environment. Islamabad did not 
realize the impact of its role as a channel between Washington and 
Beijing. The Soviet attitude was suddenly transformed in July. 


Indo-USSR Friendship Treaty. The announcement of Henry 
Kissinger’s visit to Beijing on 9-11 July 1971, and the breakthrough 
of an invitation to Nixon to visit China, stunned the world.” 
Moscow’s reaction to the development was both angry and quick. 
Taking advantage of the spiralling crisis between Pakistan and India 
on 9 August 1971, it concluded a Treaty of Peace, Friendship and 
Cooperation with India. Article IX committed the two countries 
to mutual consultation in the event of an attack or threat of attack, 
in order to remove such threat and to take ‘appropriate effective 
Measures’ to ensure their peace and security. Not as specific as an 
alliance, its purpose was unmistakably strategic. The Soviet Union, 
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In contrast, conditions 1n Islama ad were confused and , ai 
The army was said to be operating lar Bey fed éz own.” Yahya Shin 
‘was oblivious to his perils; Pakistan s mi ava y eaders were ca ms 
up in a process beyond their comprehension. i Yahya Khan dae 
inform others in the government of his role in providing a a 
channel between Washington and Beijing and did not anticipate th 

strong reaction it was bound to provoke in Moscow. The importane, 
of the Indo-Soviet Treaty was not correctly assessed; some thou s 
the Soviet objective was only to restrain India. gnt 

Indira Gandhi rejected Washington’s suggestion for UN monitorin 

of the border in order to curb guerrilla activities from its territory, B 
October, Yahya Khan informed Washington that he was willing to 
grant full autonomy to East Pakistan. A month later, he 
agreeable to a unilateral withdrawal of forces. Any such 
would have been better than the fate that befell the 
Unaccountably, Yahya did not act on these ideas. 

Before moving in for the ‘kill’, Indira Gandhi undertook an 
international tour. She visited Washington on 4-5 November 
mainly to influence public opinion. Nixon was not unsympathetic 
ee the two years of his administration, the United 

d shiney $i 5 billion in aid to India. But he detested the 
kr oe Ae exuded, like her sermonizing father,” 
with Indira Gandhi nae rhe against Pakistan. His conversation 
‘was disturbed by the fact “Seon Aaloe of; the: deaf, and le 
her devotion to peace, sh at although Mrs Gandhi professed 
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to [Pakistan’s] existence, but her analysis did little to sustain her 
disclaimer’. As Nixon later recorded in his diary, Indira Gandhi 
‘purposely deceived me in our meeting” having ‘made up her mind 
to attack Pakistan at the time she saw me in Washington and assured 
me she would not.” In retrospect, Nixon further lamented, “how 
hypocritical the present Indian leaders are’ and how ‘duplicitous’ 
Indira Gandhi. 

Pakistan protested on 21 November that India ‘without a 
declaration of war, has launched an all-out offensive.’ By 22 November, 
Henry Kissinger ‘had no doubt that we were now witnessing the 
beginning of an India-Pakistan war and that India had started it.’ 
While ‘Pakistani repression in East Bengal had been brutal and 
shortsighted,’ in his view, and Nixon’s, ‘it was India’s determination 
to use the crisis to establish its prominence on the sub-continent.” 

‘From 21 to 25 November, several Indian Army divisions, divided 
into smaller tactical units, launched simultaneous military actions.” 
Troops, tanks, and aircraft were used to help the Mukti Bahini occupy 
‘liberated’ territory. Nixon sent another letter to Indira Gandhi 
informing her of Yahya Khan’s offer of unilateral withdrawal, and he 
also wrote to Kosygin to intercede with her. She was implacable. On 
29 November, she told the US Ambassador, ‘We can’t afford to listen 
to advice which weakens us.’ 

On 2 December, Yahya Khan invoked the 1959 agreement asking 
for US assistance. The State Department argued that the agreement 
did not oblige the US Government to give a positive response. This 
view, Kissinger said, ‘ignored all other communications between our 
government and Pakistan.” The ‘plain import (of the agreements) 
was that the United States would come to Pakistan’s assistance if she 
was attacked by India.’ As Kissinger concluded: “The image of a great 
nation conducting itself like a shyster looking for legalistic loopholes 
was not likely to inspire other allies who had signed treaties with us or 
relied on our expressions in the belief the words meant approximately 
what they said.’ 

In the event, the White House was stalled by the State Department. 
Not even a statement was issued. Meanwhile, the military situation in 
East Pakistan grew more desperate by the day. “Yahya chose what he 
considered the path of honour’ and ordered a retaliatory attack across 
the border from West Pakistan on 3 December. This decision, like the 
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others Yahya Khan made, proved ineffectual and mere), helped I 
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UN. Despite Indian propaganda, the United Nations took a tine ty 
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position. On 4 December, the Security Council Voted l] to e 


5 , , salli or a ceasefire a in 
support of a resolution calling for a nd withdraw 


forces, but it was killed by the USSR veto. On 7 De ember, 4" 
General Assembly, acting under the Uniting for Peace Proced, 
recommended a ceasefire and withdrawal of forces to their Pes, 
territories and the creation of conditions for the voluntary return of 
refugees. As many as 104 member states voted for the resolution; only 
eleven voted against and eleven abstained. The Overwhel mj Ng Vote of 
the world community had no effect on India, however, as it persisted 
on its ruthless course of aggression in violation of the Principles of 
the Charter. 


China. China was supportive of Pakistan and recognized that 
India was guilty of ‘gross interference’ in Pakistan’s internal affairs 
Premier Zhou Enlai assured the Pakistani president that ‘the Chinese 
Government and people will, as always, firmly support Pakistan 
Government and people in their just Struggle to safeguard state 
sovereignty and national independence.’ China continued to supply 
military equipment under existing agreements and extended political 
support to the Pakistani position in the United Nations. 


USA. The United States upheld the Principles of international law and 
while it did not fulfil its alliance commitments to help maintain 
Pakistan’s unity and territorial integrity, it reviewed its posture on 
learning that Indira Gandhi was determined to continue fighting 
‘until the Pakistani army and air force were wiped out’. On 9 
December, Kissinger called in the Indian ambassador to warn against 
such a course. On 10 December, Nixon sent a message to Leonid 
Brezhnev saying if Indian military operations continued, ‘We must 


the United States. The Soviet Union has a treaty with India; we have 
lhe crisis now involved high stakes, and the 
threat of great Power confrontation loomed on the horizon as the 


USSR encouraged ne wali in is designe promising that it would 
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—  pilitarY oves if China threatened India. Washington 
jtiate ould not allow Moscow to intimidate Beijing if it wanted 
s icy to retain credibility. On 10 December, Kissinger met 
p esentative to the UN, Huang Hua, and briefed him on the 
sf 3 had taken to help Pakistan. 
steps P ecember, Nixon authorized the dispatch of a task force of 
jncludin the aircraft carrier Enterprise, from the Pacific 
ne BAY of Bengal. The ‘objective was to scare off an attack on West 
iisa and] to have forces in place in case the Soviet Union 
pakis a China’.* He stressed upon the Soviets, who had ‘proceeded 
y India with great amounts of sophisticated armaments, to 
to Cd ig. On 12 December, he sent a ‘hot line’ message to Leonid 
prezhn ‘I cannot emphasize too much that time is of the 
id consequences neither of us wants.” To make the 
the Soviet authorities were also informed of 
first, Moscow finally responded on 13 
ucting ‘a clarification of all the 
t to New Delhi to work for 
the Soviet ambassador in 
‘firm assurances by New 
akistani territory’. 
lution in the Security Council 
fer of power to the elected 
re and troop withdrawals 
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re concretely, 
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of seizing West P 


circu 
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Washington delivered a messag 
Delhi that India has no intention 

At this stage, Poland proposed a reso 
which called for the immediate trans 
representatives in East Pakistan and a ceasefi 


by both sides. Presumably it had Soviet suppor 
at this eleventh hour, saved Pakistan from further humiliation. But, 
the rush of events overtakes human 


as often happens in a crisis, 
capacity to make timely decisions. To India’s relief, the resolution was 
not pressed to a vote. 

Under mounting US and Soviet pressure, Indira Gandhi offered an 
unconditional ceasefire on 16 December. Announcing surrender by 
Lt. General A. A. K. Niazi on 16 December; Indira Gandhi gloated, 
‘The House and the entire nation will rejoice in this historic event. 
Delirious with joy, the parliament gave her a thunderous ariin” 

nals and the 


Nixon could credibly claim that his diplomatic sig nd th 
dispatch of the US naval fleet persuaded the Soviet Union to join in 
pressurising India, thus saving West Pakistan from Indias evil design. 

ding goodwill towards 


Nixon not only demonstrated his long-stan 
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the country was 
rendered by Islamabad to the people of Bangladesh can neither wash 


away the guilt nor diminish the pain of Pakistanis. Sheikh Mujibur 
Rahman’s daughter has rubbed salt on the wounds even time may 
not heal. Her heartless distortion of the toll can only distract focus 
from the inhumanity of fratricidal atrocities and massacres. Prime 
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British Medical Journal concluded that the number of violent deaths 
was ‘about 269,000.” 


Bhutto’s New Policy: 1971-1973 


On assuming office as president of residual Pakistan in a tortured and 
turbulent situation, Z. A. Bhutto launched efforts to ‘pick up the 
pieces’, bring the nation to grips with the new reality, rebuild morale 
and confidence, re-orient failed policies both at home and abroad, 
and rehabilitate Pakistan in the world community. To rescue Pakistan 
from this predicament, he decided first to turn to friends for 
sympathy and support. 

Even before the 1971 disaster, he had realized the need to mend 
fences with the United States. After his election victory in 1970, 
Bhutto told acting US Mission Chief Sidney Sober, Tm not-anti- 
American” Considering it necessary to reassure President Nixon, 
he visited Washington on 18 December 1971, and told him that 
Pakistan was ‘completely in the debt of the United States during 
the recent trying days’ and that he now wanted good relations. 
A rather belated realization, considering that in the 1960s he had 
advocated ‘normalization’ of the ‘abnormal’ relations with the 
United States, and was responsible for the myth of American 
betrayal in 1965. President Nixon promised that the US would do 
‘all within its power”® to help Pakistan and that ‘the cohesion and 
stability of Pakistan are of critical importance to the structure of 
peace in South Asia.” 

The first country Bhutto visited after becoming president was 
China, in January 1972. As always, China extended diplomatic 
support and economic and military assistance. Bhutto also undertook 
a whirlwind tour of Islamic countries in the Middle East and Africa 
which upheld the principles of law for the unconditional release of 
Pakistani prisoners and the withdrawal of Indian forces from 
occupied territories. 

Britain was unsympathetic. It not only recognized Bangladesh 
precipitately but also persuaded several countries of Western Europe, 
Australia, and New Zealand to do so simultaneously. In disgust, 
Bhutto decided to quit the Commonwealth. 
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Little was expected of the Soviet Union. When Bhutto visited 
Moscow in March 1972, in the hope of moderating its hostility, the 
Soviet leaders suggested recognition of Bangladesh and negotiations 
with India for a ‘realistic’ solution of the post-war problems. It 
indicated no interest, however, in playing a role. Like the United 
States, it seemed exhausted by its diplomatic efforts to avoid a 
confrontation between them during the December war. 

Pakistan was left to itself to solve the problems of prisoners of war 
and recovery of territory occupied by India. 


NOTES 


1. Of 101 top civil and police officers who opted for Pakistan on Partition, only 
18 were Bengalis. Though the number of those who belonged to areas of West 
Pakistan was also small (35), the issue was politicized so that any non-Bengali 
was dubbed a ‘Punjabi’. 

2. The resolution adopted by the Muslim League at its meeting in Lahore on 23 
March 1940, demanded that contiguous Muslim-majority units in the north- 
western and eastern zones should be grouped to constitute ‘independent states 
in which the constituent units shall be autonomous and sovereign.’ The popular 
intent was later clarified by the Muslim League representatives elected by the 
Muslim masses in a resolution that left no doubt that Pakistan was to be ‘a 
sovereign independent State.’ For the texts of the resolutions, see Syed 
Sharifuddin Pirzada, The Pakistan Resolution, Pakistan Publications, Karachi. 
1968. 

3. The 1946 resolution was adopted unanimously by elected Muslim League 
legislators who had won 446 out of the 495 seats at stake. 

4. For texts of the original and revised formula see Siddiq Salik, Witness to 

Surrender, Oxford University Press, Karachi, 1977, 215-17. 

. Altaf Gauhar, op. cit., 411. 

. Asoka Raina, Inside RAW, Vikas Publishing Co., Delhi, 1981, 49. 

. Henry Kissinger, op. cit., 852. 
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military formations. 
9. Alastair Lamb, op. cit., 288. 

10. K. Subramaniam (director of the official Indian Institute of Defence Studies 
and Analyses) said on 31 March 1971, ‘What India must realize is the fact that 
the break-up of Pakistan is in our interest, an opportunity the like of which 
will never come again.’ He was also reported by The Hindustan Times, New 
Delhi, to speak of ‘a chance of the century’. Quoted in Siddiq Salik, op. cit., 97. 

11. Asoka Raina, op. cit., 54. 


12. Bangladesh Documents, Government of India, Vol. 1, 672, quoted in Siddiq 
Salik, op. cit., 97. 
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CHAPTER 11 


The Shimla Agreement: 
Negotiating under Duress 


For over four months after the ceasefire of 17 December, 
power offered to mediate a peace settlement, nor did p 
India take the initiative to call for a bilateral meeting. 
sent Union Minister D. P. Dhar to Islamabad for preli 
preparatory to a peace conference. The talks were held in 
26-9 April 1972. Pakistan had a glimpse of the demands 
mind at the meeting. Dhar proposed that the peace confe 
aim at eliminating once and for all the sources of antagonism between 
the two countries, and focus on the determination of ‘elements of 
durable peace’. He did not mention Kashmir and made eloquent 
disclaimers of any intention to impose a solution on Pakistan, but the 
assurance rang hollow: India was not prepared to release the Prisoners 
of war and withdraw from occupied territory without conditions 
The message came through loud and clear. India wanted to dictate a 
settlement of the Kashmir question. Pakistan, on its part, wanted the 
peace conference to address issues generated by the war. 

The Murree meeting did not resolve the question as to whether 
immediate postwar issues or the establishment of durable peace (i.e. 
settlement of the Kashmir question) should receive priority at the 
summit conference. Dhar and Secretary General Aziz Ahmed agreed 
to place both the items on the agenda for simultaneous consideration. 
The compromise was to prove illusory. l 

The Shimla Conference, even more than the Murree meeting, 
seems in retrospect a veritable drama in which superb diplomats 
played skilful roles using words and gestures that masked, but did 
not conceal, the real aims and intentions of each side from the other. 
President Z. A. Bhutto and Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, the twit 
directors of the drama without a script, were also the principal ae 
The chief executives, however, dominated the centre of the stage on 
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when they were not on it, and kept strategic control of the direction 
_. their own hands, letting the officials determine negotiating tactics 
in suit the evolving situation. 
5 Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, a leader of exceptional intellect and 
ercipience, also excelled in rhetoric and eloquence. A proud man, he 
tad the misfortune to come to the helm when Pakistan lay prostrate 
in defeat. He must have hated having to negotiate from a weak 
bargaining position, but comprehended the country’s predicament 
and the traumatized nation’s need to be spared further humiliation. 
His legal education and superb knowledge of the English language 
stood Pakistan in good stead at the Shimla Conference. He proposed 
the ‘no-prejudice’ clause in the Shimla Agreement, which Indira 
Gandhi accepted, protecting Pakistan’s position on the Kashmir 
question from compromise. His party colleague and able lawyer, Rafi 
Raza, later disclosed that he had suggested the idea. 

Indira Gandhi, petite and seemingly frail in body but robust in 
mind, was deceptive also in her inarticulate speech. The words at her 
command did not do justice to the clarity and depth of her thought, 
but no one could miss the thrust of her remarks. She seemed 
engagingly shy but was entirely self-confident and unwavering in 
resolve. A rare leader with a capacity to view her role in history from 
a vantage point in the future, she spoke and acted with a sense of 
accountability to her country. The ‘iron lady’ was also intensely 
nationalistic and probably never felt happier and more self-fulfilled 
than on the day when India humiliated Pakistan. Yet she was capable 
of discerning the limits beyond which the adversary could not be 
pushed or squeezed, as she demonstrated by reducing demands in the 
final draft in order to prevent the collapse of the peace conference. 

Aziz Ahmed, Pakistan’s Secretary General for foreign affairs, was 
a senior and reputable civil servant, with experience at top levels of 
diplomacy, having served as ambassador to Washington and Foreign 
Secretary. He was widely respected as much for his ability and 
integrity as for his patriotism. Stern of mien and single-minded in 
pursuit of the national interest, he probably did not win the sympathy 
of his Indian interlocutors, but even they could not begrudge him 
credit as a dour negotiator and a hard bargainer. 

India’s D. P. Dhar, on the other hand, was a charmer. Courteous 
and sophisticated, he won the trust of his counterparts—which is half 
the battle in negotiation—by a positive and empathetic approach, 
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treaty that already compeiad eleven articles, with more to be added 

to incorporate a Kashmir settlement. It was co Teas hy 
Jater s À Mprehensive in 
every aspect of interest to India but, rather surprisingly for the 
pakistani side, did ih include a word about either withdrawals 
ivit occupied territories or release of prisoners, which were 
unsurprisingly, the main focus of the unpretentious but pragmatic 
draft presented by Pakistan. 

The two drafts presented an interesting contrast in their selection 
of principles for the conduct and regulation of relations between the 
two countries. Whilst the Indian selection betrayed intent to construct 
a rather peculiar and particularistic framework of principles, with not 
even a mention of the United Nations Charter, Pakistan emphasized 
the universally recognized principles of relations between sovereign 
states. Of course, the most substantive difference between the two 
drafts centred on Jammu and Kashmir. While India proposed 
discussion on the Kashmir question and inclusion of the envisaged 
agreement in the suggested treaty, Pakistan omitted any reference to 
it because, in its view, the purpose of the Shimla Conference was 
limited to resolving the problems resulting from the December war. 

In the negotiations that followed, both sides tried to give the 
impression of accommodation, each toning down its own 
formulations and incorporating portions of the other’s draft, but 
there was little progress on core issues. By 1 July, a sense of gloom 
set in, as reflected in the second Indian draft. Premised on the failure 
to bridge differences on substantive issues, it envisaged an interim 
agreement, leaving the substantive issues for settlement at a 
subsequent summit. Pakistan declined to join such a charade that 
would create an illusion of success. Faced with the collapse of the 
Shimla Conference, India changed tack again. On 2 July, it presented 
Pakistan with a final draft. That, too, was unacceptable, to Pakistan. 


A detailed account of the discussions on various issues is necessary 
for clarification of the obstacles. 


Principles of Relations 


The omission of any reference to the United Nations Charter from 
the selection of principles included in the Indian draft was rather 
peculiar. More than surprising the Pakistani side, it served to bare a 
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dispute between the two countries ‘will be settled by peaceful means 
such as negotiation, conciliation, enquiry, mediation, OF; should these 
methods prove unavailing, by arbitration Or judicial settlement.’ The 
Indian side suggested that the two countries agree to ‘undertake to 
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compromise and curtail Pakistan’s sovereignty and to secure its 
acquiescence in India’s preferences. Pakistan, on the other hand, 
struggled because of, and in spite of, the constraints of the situation, 
to safeguard its rights under law as an independent member of the 
world community. This contest of wills was more vividly illustrated 
in the discussions on the release of prisoners of war and, especially, 
on Jammu and Kashmir. 


Release of Prisoners. India made the release and repatriation of 
Pakistani military and civilians prisoners contingent on the 
concurrence of Bangladesh. India was honour-bound, said Indian 
interlocutors, to consult and associate with the Bangladesh 
government over the decision regarding their release. Dhar said he did 
not ‘plead’ for recognition of Bangladesh, but in his ‘personal opinion’ 
recognition was the key to resolving not only the question of prisoners 
of war but also ‘a number of other matters. He did not need to 
elaborate what these other matters were. It was plain from published 
reports in the Delhi and Dhaka newspapers that Bangladesh would 
use the prisoners as a lever to pressure Pakistan into agreeing to its 
demands. Dhaka claimed a share of Pakistan’s assets (gold and foreign 
exchange reserves, aircraft of the national airline, etc.) without 
reference to its debt and other liabilities. Also, it wanted Pakistan to 
accept the transfer of all those Urdu-speaking residents of former East 
Pakistan who had declined to accept its citizenship. 

Both Dhar and Haksar told the Pakistan side that India wanted 
Bangladesh to relent and that it had, in fact, used ‘whatever little 
influence’ it had with the government of Bangladesh in favour of 
forbearance but, they added, Sheikh Mujibur Rahman was an 
‘emotional’ man. They might have believed in what they said, but the 
Pakistani side could see that India itself was not averse to using the 
prisoners as a bargaining counter. Dhar’s statement that India did not 
want to use the Pakistani prisoners for any objective of its own was 
implicitly contradicted by the Indian minister for external affairs 
three days later. When Aziz Ahmed asked him whether the release of 
Prisoners was linked to settlement of the Kashmir question, Sardar 
Swaran Singh replied: ‘Yes and no’. He wanted these and other issues 
to be settled as a package. 

India seemed to believe that the Pakistani prisoners were a 
valuable bargaining chip in negotiations because some of them were 
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The Indian side did not, of course, know that, anticipating the 
exploitation of prisoners to extract concessions, Pakistani Policy 
planners had decided in advance not to fall into the trap of bargainin 
over their release. They realized that a willingness to do so would 
expose Pakistan to blackmail, as no price could then be too high for 
the ransom of the unfortunate soldiers and civilians. Accordingly, the 
Pakistan side took the position that the release of prisoners of war 
was an obligation that the custodian state had to discharge jp 
accordance with the principles of international humanitarian Jaw 
Consistent with the strategy, it did not respond to initiatives from the 
Indian side to link the prisoners to any other issue between Pakistan 
and India, or Pakistan and Bangladesh. 
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ceasefire line was designed to compromise Pakistan's position on 
Jammu and Kashmir. 


Jammu and Kashmir 


Aware of the constraints on negotiations, the Pakistani side would 
have liked to eschew any discussion on the Kashmir question at 
Shimla. It soon became obvious, however, that India would not let 
Pakistan off the hook. It was determined to try to utilize the leverage 
it then enjoyed in the negotiations in order to secure Pakistan’s 
acquiescence in a settlement of India’s preference—legalization of the 
status quo in Kashmir. This suggestion emerged not only from the 
statements of Indian interlocutors in the negotiations but also from 
their drafts. 

During the verbal fencing in the negotiations, the Indian side 
initially avoided direct reference to the Kashmir question. Even the 
first Indian draft mentioned the subject only in a note at the bottom 
of the last page. Perhaps Dhar and Haksar were too courteous to raise 
the issue directly, much less in an abrasive manner. But Foreign 
Secretary T. N. Kaul could not restrain himself. 

As the negotiating session on 30 June was drawing to a close, Kaul, 
with a smirk on his face, intervened in the discussion and remarked 
in unctuous Urdu, ‘Baqi sub kuch to theek hai laiken aap yeh to 
farmaeey Kashmir kay mutallaq moaheday main kia kaha jana 
chaheeye?’ (Everything else is all right, but please tell us what should 
be said about Kashmir in the agreement?). Aziz Ahmed, leader of 
Pakistan’s official delegation and a minister of state, and reputed for 
being status conscious and haughty (his pride acquired in colonial 
Britain’s elitist civil service), ignored not only the question but also 
Kaul, a mere secretary, and continued to talk to Haksar, his 
counterpart. Kaul, too proud to be thus snubbed and dismissed, 
persisted with his question, pointedly addressing ‘Aziz Ahmed sahib. 
On Kaul’s second or third attempt, Aziz Ahmed turned a withering 
glance toward him and replied in cold and calculated cadence, ‘If you 
must, you can say that the Kashmir question will be resolved in 
accordance with the Security Council resolutions.’ Kaul, his face 
flushed in anger, shut his notebook, its clap echoing in the hushed 
room, and stood up from his seat to leave as if Aziz Ahmed’s reply 
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countries ‘were not capable of making a fronta attack’ to settle this 
question, then India would find it extremely difficult to negotiate with 


‘anybody else’. The United Nations, he argued, had not led the two 
countries ‘anywhere in the past, of course omitting to add that this 
was so because India had turned down each and every proposal by 
UN mediators to facilitate the implementation of the Security Council 
resolutions of 1948 and 1949, which envisaged a plebiscite by which 
the people of Jammu and Kashmir were to decide whether their state 
should accede to India or Pakistan. 
Again omitting to recall that India had not only accepted the UN 
resolutions of 13 August 1948 and 5 January 1949 for a plebiscite but 
also pledged to the people of Kashmir that they would be given an 
opportunity to decide the future of their state, Haksar went on to 
declaim that India did not accept the concept of self-determination. 
The discussion on Kashmir exposed the contradiction in India's 
aoe from its dual posture. On the one hand, it asserted 
Rie niher s iai se a part and parcel of India’, and on 
agreement on the K Aad osed discussions with Pakistan for an 
of the state varies kr, question, acknowledging that the status 
sputed. Not only that, Haksar went so far as 
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to declare that there could be no durable peace between India and 
Pakistan until there was ‘some agreement on some principles’ on 
which the question of Kashmir could be settled. Pakistan could 
readily agree with the linkage between durable peace and settlement 
of the Kashmir question, but it would not reopen discussion on 
principles of settlement—the principle had been agreed and affirmed 
in UN resolutions. 

India’s effort to secure an agreement on Kashmir was at a dead end, 
but it was not abandoned. In the context of the discussion on 
withdrawal of forces from occupied territories, the Indian side took 
the position that the line to which the forces were to withdraw must 
have the same sanctity ‘all the way from the Arabian Sea to the 
Himalayan heights.’ In essence, India suggested conversion of the new 
ceasefire line in Jammu and Kashmir into an international boundary; 
that is, partition of the state. The Indian side even offered ‘minor’ 
territorial adjustments. This idea was, however, a non-starter because 
Pakistan was resolved not to barter the Kashmiri right of self- 
determination. Finding that a meeting ground between the two sides 
did not exist on the Kashmir question, India acted more or less as 
Kaul had done—it virtually terminated negotiations. The second 
Indian draft, tabled on 1 July, much shorter than the first, was limited 
in content to principles of relations and progressive normalization 
measures; ‘the question of Jammu and Kashmir, repatriation of 
prisoners of war and civilian internees, withdrawal of all armed forces 
to their respective territories and the resumption of diplomatic 
relations’ would be deferred till another meeting. The Pakistani side 
was not prepared, however, to sign an agreement that settled none of 
the postwar issues. 

On 2 July, the Indian side suddenly decided to delink withdrawals 
to the international boundary from a settlement of Jammu and 
Kashmir. Its final draft, given to the Pakistan side in the early 
afternoon, proposed withdrawal of forces to the international border. 
As for Jammu and Kashmir, it provided that ‘the line of control 
resulting from the ceasefire of 17 December 1971, shall henceforth be 
respected by both sides as a Line of Peace.’ 

Although the offer of withdrawals to the international border was 
attractive, the final draft was loaded with formulations designed to 
convert the ‘Line of Peace’ in Jammu and Kashmir into an 
international boundary. Faced with a take-it-or-leave-it choice, 
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si farewell call on the Indian prime minister, 


pakistani president's . 7 
Indira cal agreed to the following deletions and amendments to 


the Final Draft: 


— Paragraph I(vi) was amended with the addition of the words: ‘That 
in accordance with the Charter of the United Nations they will 
refrain from the threat or use of force against the territorial 
integrity or political independence of each other.’ 


— Paragraph 4(ii) was amended to include a no-prejudice clause so 
as to read: ‘In Jammu and Kashmir, the line of control resulting 
from the ceasefire of December 17, 1971, shall be respected by both 
as without prejudice to the recognized position of either side. 
a “ shall seek to alter it unilaterally. . . ? Also the words 

ine of Peace’ were deleted from the Indian draft which had 


initially suggested that the li 
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J inated by eac ernment, shall be appointed to esta is 
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peace and the rest of the border between the two countries. 

fter the Pakistani negotiating team was informed of the agree- 
m Aziz Ahmed met with P. N. Haksar to clean up the liiig 
of the agreed amendments. Ashok S. Chib, Joint Secretary in the 
indian Ministry of External Affairs, and Abdul Sattar, Director 
General, prepared the final documents. Bhutto and Gandhi signed 
the agreement. The date had already turned, but 2 July remained 
unchanged in the agreement, which was signed past midnight 
between 2 and 3 July 1972. 

The import of the deletions and amendments that Indira Gandhi 
conceded cannot be exaggerated by anyone aware of the issues arising 
from the conflicting aims and objectives of India and Pakistan at the 


shimla Conference. Thus: 


_ India’s suggestion for the creation of a bilateral supervisory body, 
introduced for the first time in the final draft, was an attempt to 
salvage, at least in part, its aim to secure Pakistan’s acquiescence 
in the status quo in Jammu and Kashmir. It wanted to pave the 
ground for a call for the withdrawal of the United Nations Military 
Observers Group in India and Pakistan (UNMOGIP), which had 
been mandated by the Security Council to discharge specific 
functions in Jammu and Kashmir, and thus to undermine the 
validity of the Security Council resolutions. By securing the 
deletion of the Indian proposal, Pakistan checkmated India’s move. 
If India decided, nevertheless, to refuse cooperation with 
UNMOGIP, it could not cite the Shimla Agreement to justify its 


wilful violation of an international obligation. 
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which, he told her, the people of Pakistan would 
reject the agreement. The presence at Shimla of several leaders of 
Pakistani political parties may have lent weight to this argument. 
While only Indira Gandhi could give an authoritative answer, 
speculation as to why she agreed to dilute the final draft misses the 
important point that even in the signed text of the Shimla Agreement 
India extracted a substantial price. Pakistan would not have agreed 
to some of its provisions were it not for the constraints and pressures 
under which it was obliged to negotiate in the a 
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and Kashmir, (2) construction of a bilateral framework for 
Jamm j with Pakistan to circumscribe its rights under the UN 
pee and (3) securing Pakistani recognition of Bangladesh. 
CA ad objectives were rather simple: to recover territories and 
ee the release of prisoners of war, at the lowest cost to its national 
interests. l 

To take point (3) first, no progress whatsoever was made at Shimla 
on the question of recognition of Bangladesh. Pakistan’s refusal to 
bargain over the release of prisoners weakened what both India and 
Bangladesh considered a lever of pressure. The miscalculation was to 
cause considerable embarrassment to India as continued incarceration 
of these unfortunate soldiers and civilians in violation of international 
humanitarian law incurred worldwide criticism. Bangladesh was 
disappointed at the time, but, in the longer run, both it and Pakistan 
benefited. The delay in Pakistan’s extension of recognition until 
after Bangladesh consented to the release of all the prisoners helped 
avoid the added bitterness that would have resulted from the attempt 
to use the prisoners for bargaining, and thus saved the prospect of 
cooperative relations between the two countries. 

Subparagraph 1(ii) of the Shimla Agreement, providing for peaceful 
settlement of differences, was projected as a triumph of Indian 
diplomacy. India unilaterally interpreted the provision to mean 
Pakistan could no longer seek ‘third party intervention, nor raise 
Pakistan-India issues in the United Nations or any other international 
forum, nor invoke any peaceful means other than bilateral negotiations 
without India’s concurrence. Pakistan did not then or later accept 
the Indian interpretation of so-called ‘bilateralism’. It maintained 
that the text of the agreement did not compromise Pakistan’s rights 
under the UN Charter. Firstly, the attempt to interpret one provision 
in isolation from others is untenable in law. Subparagraph (ii), which 
makes resort to peaceful means other than negotiations subject to 
mutual agreement, cannot be read in isolation from the preceding 
subparagraph (i), which explicitly affirms that the UN Charter ‘shall 
govern the relations between the two countries.’ Under the Charter, 
a state has the right to bring to the notice of the General Assembly 
or the Security Council any matter which threatens the maintenance 
of international peace and security. Also relevant is Article 103 of the 
UN Charter, affirming that obligations under the Charter prevail over 
conflicting obligations under any other international agreement. In 
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e to time to bring differences with fear 
to the attention of the organs and agencies of the United Nations Fo, 
instance, it filed a petition with the r a Spa of Justice į 
1973 charging India with violation of e Win fae li 
in delaying the release of prisoners of war. The imla Agreement 
was no bar to the admission of that petition. Also, Pakistan has 
continued to exercise its right to raise differences with India in 
international fora. Pakistan has thus sought to underline the Bei 
that the subparagraph does not prejudice Pakistan’s rights un te 
international law. That does not, however, gainsay the fact that, ha d 
the negotiating field been level, Pakistan would not have accepted the 
Indian formulation. 
Pakistan’s own suggestion for a self-executing mechanism for the 
resolution of disputes has manifest advantages. It would provide an 
incentive to the parties to settle the differences through bilateral] 
negotiation, which is the cheapest means of resolving differences 
If they fail to settle between themselves, they could agree to invite 
intercession by a mutually acceptable third party. If that too proves 
unavailing, the dispute would be referred either by common consent to 
an arbitration tribunal or by either of the parties to a judicial tribunal, 
The usefulness of mediation was demonstrated in the successfy] 
outcome of the World Bank’s efforts in promoting the Indus Waters 
Treaty, and the efficacy and expeditiousness of arbitration in the 
matter of the boundary dispute in the Rann of Kutch. In contrast, 
negotiations between the two countries have a dismal record of failure 
even in relatively less complicated issues such as the Wullar Barrage 
and the Sir Creek disputes. 

Impartial determination of differences is a necessary component 
of the strategy for the peaceful settlement and the prevention of use 
of force. All civilized polities do not merely forbid the use of force but 
ee een means for the peaceful settlement of disputes, 
Saipan NA Sop s zi bring the recalcitrant to court for 
themselves. Re imar ir taput that they fail to settle between 
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, „m Stance on Kashmir. On the crucial Kashmir question, Pakistan 

= not accept the Indian demand for either legitimization of the 
a fire line or an agreement on some new principles for settling 
ceaselire 
the issue. On its part, India refused to withdraw forces to the 1949 
ceasefire line in Jammu and Kashmir supervised by the United 
Nations Military Observers Group for India and Pakistan’ as was 
required under Security Council Resolution 307(1971). 
India’s refusal to return to the 1949 ceasefire line was ascribable to 
transparent political motivation. It sought to convey the message that 
if Pakistan did not agree to a settlement of Kashmir on its terms, then 
India felt free to retain the territorial gains it made in war. Otherwise, 
the gains in Jammu and Kashmir in 1971 were not large. India took 
more, but mostly uninhabited mountainous land in the Kargil area, 
while it lost Chamb, which supported an agricultural population of 
10,000 people. 

Pakistan had no means of compelling India to withdraw to the 
1949 ceasefire line. As a result of its refusal to do so, India continues 
to bear the onus of non-compliance with yet another resolution of the 
Security Council, thus violating Article 25 of the Charter according 
to which it is committed ‘to accept and carry out the decisions of the 
Security Council’. 

As a consequence of the Indian refusal to withdraw to the ceasefire 
line, it became necessary for the two sides to keep to the positions 
they held at the time of ceasefire on 17 December 1971. The term 
‘Line of Control’ was accepted by Pakistan after India agreed to the 
‘without prejudice’ clause. Its design thus nullified, India did not, in 
the immediate wake of the Shimla Agreement, project the Line of 
Control as anything more than an interim arrangement. The Indian 
minister for external affairs stated on 10 October 1972 that the Line 
of Control was ‘obviously a new ceasefire line.’ Any other interpreta- 
tion would compromise India’s declared position, claiming the whole 
of Jammu and Kashmir as an integral part of its territory. 

The clause ‘Line of Control resulting from the ceasefire of 17 
December 1971’ could not be deemed to alter the status of Jammu and 
Kashmir as an outstanding question. The same sentence in the Shimla 
Agreement that refers to the Line of Control contains also the key 
‘without prejudice’ clause. Obviously, it cannot compromise Pakistan’s 
recognized position that the Kashmir question has to be resolved in 
accordance with the relevant resolutions of the Security Council. 
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directed the tactics of the negotiators. Without their eleventh-ho, 
intervention, the Shimla Conference would have been doomed to fail Ur 
What they said to each other in one-to-one meetings jg i 
however, a part of the record. Neither Bhutto nor Gandhi said ie 
publicly about their conversation. The Government of Pakistan ee 
the Government of India know only what their then leaders chose t 
tell them. Neither ever said they had secretly agreed to a settlement 
of the Kashmir question. When Foreign Minister Vajpayee claimed in 
1978 that Bhutto and Gandhi had reached a secret understanding es 
Kashmir at Shimla, the latter publicly rejected the claim as baseless, 


No 
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Secret Understanding? 


Professor P. N. Dhar, one of the secretaries of Indira Gandhi in 1972, 
claimed in an article in Mainstream of 15 April 1995 that the change 
of nomenclature to Line of Control was ‘the core of the Indian 
solution to the Kashmir problem: the de facto line was to be graduated 
to the level of de jure border.’ Dhar alleged that ‘Bhutto was personally 
inclined to accept the status quo as a permanent solution of the 
Kashmir problem’, but he said he could not do so, because his ‘political 
enemies at home, and especially the army bosses, would denounce 
him for surrendering what many in Pakistan considered their vita 
national interest.’ In effect, according to Dhar, Bhutto contradicted in 
private meetings with Gandhi the views he voiced in public an was 
ni in effect, to betray the Kashmir cause. Invited by ™ 
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In the first place, Bhutto made no such remark in any meeting with 
Gandhi at which members of their delegations were present. As for the 
one-to-one meeting they held on 2 July, Dhar’s account ås hearsay. 
Jf Indira Gandhi told Dhar that Bhutto had made the statement, it is 
not uncommon for negotiators to claim self-reconstructed accounts of 
conversations to embellish their own performance and denigrate that 
of the adversary. Incredible to those in Pakistan who heard Bhutto 
s on Kashmir in the inner councils of the government 
and after the Shimla Conference, Dhar’s statement 
that he gave a secret understanding different from what is contained 
in the agreement amounts to an allegation of hypocrisy and betrayal 
against a deceased leader unable to set the record straight, which is, to 
say the least, in bad taste. Dhar knew that Indira Gandhi had refuted 
Vajpayee’s 1978 claim to the existence of a secret understanding 
between her and Bhutto at Shimla. The allegation was wholly pointless. 
No obligation devolves upon a state from an adversary’s claim O 
a secret and oral understanding allegedly given by a functionary, 
however high his rank. Only agreed minutes of meetings are of any 
worth as evidence for interpretation of treaties. What binds the parties 
is the text of the agreement as ratified by them. The Shimla Agreement 
explicitly regards Jammu and Kashmir as an outstanding question. 


express his view 
before, during, 


s. Aside from the alleged secret understanding, 
ement signed under duress is morally, if 
himla Agreement was negotiated under 


circumstances characterized by coercion and blackmail. India used 
occupied territory and prisoners to constrain Pakistan into submitting 
to its demands. Under domestic law, a contract dictated under duress 
is not considered binding. International law, too, invalidates a treaty, 
“f its conclusion has been procured by the threat or use of force.” 
Even though states continue to exploit power disparity to impose their 
will on less powerful states, the validity of agreements under duress 
has been morally dubious. History records instances of repudiation 
of treaties after the power equation changed. When Germany 


denounced the Treaty of Versailles, even those who had dictated it 
did not insist on its observance. Scholarly opinion went further to 
blame Britain, France and the United States for the manifestly unfair 
diktat which provoked revanchism and led to the Second World War. 
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. hilst opinions may differ as to which side did better in 
Finally, whi : is apparent that neither did Pakistan escape 
the sipam Sai rding its interests nor did India succeed fully in 
aai its aims. India was persuaded, in fact, to scale down its aims 
and even the minimum it spelt out in its final draft was further 
curtailed as a result of negotiations between Bhutto and Gandhi, 
Pakistan paid a high price for securing vacation of its territory, 
Under normal circumstances it would not, and could not, accept the 
provision regarding bilateral settlement of disputes. The gloom Was 
relieved, however, by the thought that it held no bargaining counters 
whatsoever. An objective appraisal of the Shimla Agreement cannot 
fail to marvel at the extent to which Pakistan managed to extricate 
itself from the clutches of duress. The credit for this achievement goes 
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Normalization with Bangladesh 


The brutal separation of East Pakistan was a tragic fact. The 
government was aware that Bangladesh had to be recognized, but it 
could not ignore the feelings of a traumatized nation. The government 
in Dhaka did not make the task easier. Miscalculation led it to believe 
that Pakistani prisoners of war could be used as a lever of pressure to 
secure satisfaction of its claim to a share of Pakistan’s assets. It further 
spoke of its intention to try some of the prisoners on charges of war 
crimes. Indian officials disclaimed, during discussions at the Shimla 
Conference, that they had encouraged Dhaka to adopt this policy of 
virtual blackmail. They said Mujibur Rahman was ‘emotional’. 

Pakistan had few options, but it was obvious that prospects of 
normalization of relations in South Asia would be severely damaged 
if India transferred any of the Pakistani prisoners in its custody to 
Bangladesh for trials. It sought their unconditional release as required 
under international humanitarian law. 

It took nearly two years for New Delhi and Dhaka to realize that 
the retention of Pakistani prisoners was a lever of diminishing value. 
Indeed, they became a liability for India, as world opinion became 
critical of their illegal detention in violation of international 
humanitarian law. Finally, in September 1973, India, itself having 
obtained the concurrence of Bangladesh, agreed to release all Pakistani 
prisoners excepting 195 prisoners Bangladesh said it wanted to try on 
charges of war crimes. The agreement also provided for the transfer 
of Bengalis from Pakistan to Bangladesh. On humanitarian grounds, 
Pakistan accepted the transfer of a substantial number of non- 
Bengalis. Over 250,000 persons who had served in the government or 
had family connections were allowed to migrate to Pakistan. Many 
others, who were said to have ‘opted’ to leave the land of their 
settlement for Pakistan, remained stranded. Pakistan, on its part, did 
not expel Bengalis who wished to remain Pakistani citizens. 

Nothing did more to convince Dhaka about the inadvisability of 
blocking the release of the Pakistani prisoners, or trying any of them, 
than China’s decision to use its veto to bar the admission of 
Bangladesh into the United Nations. In retrospect, China did a great 
favour to both Bangladesh and Pakistan. Had Dhaka gone ahead with 
its intention to try Pakistani soldiers, prospects of normalization of 


relations with Pakistan waildhaxs benoit” much longer. 
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Fortunately for the two countries, the — Summit Confere 
in Lahore in 1974 provided an opportunity tor common frie Pi 
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the substance of the issue. Had such a discussion been held, Dhak, 
would have realized that it was to its advantage to adopt the clean, 
slate principle, which allowed it to disown responsibility for a share 
of Pakistan’s internal and international debt. An inter-departmentay 
study in Islamabad led to the conclusion that Pakistan’s liabilities 
being greater than its assets, Islamabad could have made o 

for Bangladesh to assume a share of the negative balance. 


OIC Summit. The Lahore Summit was a memorable event for the 
people of Pakistan as for the first time leaders of fraternal states met 
together to demonstrate mutual solidarity on all issues of common 
concern. The sagacious King Faisal bin Abdul Aziz captured the 
mood of Muslim people all over the world with tears of joy in his eyes 
as he offered Friday prayers along with the highest-level congregation 
ever assembled at the Badshahi Mosque. 


NOTES 


1. Subhash Chakravartty was an eminently fair-minded journalist, and doyen of 


the Delhi corps, whom the author had the privilege to know during his 
assignments in New Delhi. Substantially the same article was later published, 
with texts of the agreement and various drafts added, in Regional Studies, 
Islamabad, August 1995, 


2. Article 52 of the Vienna Convention on the Law of Treaties, 1969. 
3. The author chaired the study, 
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CHAPTER 12 


The Nuclear Programme 
and Relations with the USA 


pakistan’s nuclear programme, started in the mid-1950s, aimed at 
acquiring scientific knowledge and technology for peaceful uses in 
agriculture and health. It also envisaged the construction of power 
plants in due course to meet the energy needs of its developing 
economy. The Pakistan Atomic Energy Commission obtained a small 
five-megawatt research reactor from the United States in 1962 for the 
Pakistan Institute of Nuclear Science and Technology (PINSTECH), 
near Islamabad, under an agreement that provided for inspection and 
controls by the International Atomic Energy Agency. A few years later, 
Canada agreed to extend cooperation to Pakistan for the construction 
of a 120-megawatt nuclear power plant. Completed in 1972, this plant 
too was placed under the safeguards of the International Atomic 


Energy Agency. 


It became evident in the early 1960s that India was acquiring 


nuclear technology not only for peaceful purposes but also to develop 
weapons. While emphasising peaceful uses in public statements, it 
was establishing the entire nuclear fuel cycle facilities, including 
production of bomb-grade plutonium, that would give India the 
weapons option. Facts unmistakably pointed to the conclusion that 
Indian leaders ‘sought to win for their country all the prestige, 
status and economic benefits associated with being a nuclear power, 
including the option of building “the bomb” if necessary.” Taking 
mergent threat to Pakistan’s security, and the 
ail in an asymmetrical nuclear situation, 


Foreign Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto said in 1965, ‘f India makes 
also do so, even if we have to eat 


an atomic bomb, then we will 
be answered by an atom bomb.” 
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ld by nuclear powers, in exchange for the 
-on of the nuclear weapon by other states. At its initiative, 
renunciation 0 f non-nuclear states recommended that dada 
A papin gi provide ‘negative’ and ‘positive guarantees 
ei ie A T of nuclear weapons against non-nuclear states, 
n T cbs to a non-nuclear states threatened with nuclear 
weapons. Both proposals were conceded in principle, but the 
pledge on reduction of nuclear weapons in the NPT remained non. 
binding, and the resolution on security guarantees adopted by the 
Security Council, of which the five nuclear powers were permanent 
members, was far from reassuring. Pakistan nevertheless announced 
its readiness to sign the NPT, provided India did the same. India, 
however, refused to sign the treaty. Pakistan’s reasonableness 
contrasted with intransigence on the part of India, which championed 
nuclear disarmament but at the same time persisted in a programme 
aimed at the acquisition of the weapons option. 

The 1971 disaster compelled Pakistan to undertake the proverbial 
Painful reappraisal of its policy of nuclear abstinence. Pakistans 
conventional defence capacity had proved inadequate to safeguard its 
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ternal political troubles, encouragement and assistance to 
aa tism in East Pakistan, violation of the principle of non- 
separatis Anpa , ; ia 
interference 1n internal affairs, and aggression and military 
intervention illustrated India’s animus, the irremediable imbalance of 
ower, the reluctance of allies to come to Pakistan’s rescue, and the 
Ps werlessmiess of the United Nations. Pakistan had to devise its own 
means to ensure its security and survival. 

Soon after taking over the reins of government, President Zulfikar 
Ali Bhutto convened a meeting of nuclear scientists at Multan in 
January 1972, and later at Quetta, to review the nuclear programme. 
Participants included renowned nuclear physicist Professor Abdus 
salam. Bhutto’s main purpose was to accelerate the nuclear 

rogramme to acquire explosion capability. Everyone agreed on the 

aim, but the task required a range of fuel cycle technologies ranging 
from mining of uranium to uranium enrichment or plutonium 
separation and development of design for the explosive device. 
Professor Abdus Salam agreed to become his adviser. With wide- 
ranging contacts, he helped in the procurement of technological 
equipment and admission of scientists into technology institutions 
abroad. Munir Ahmad Khan, a nuclear engineer working at IAEA, 
was appointed chairman of PAEC. Bhutto also ensured requisite 
funds for relevant projects.’ 

The decision to pursue the nuclear option was more easily made 
than implemented. Pakistan possessed neither fissile material nor 
explosion technology. Nuclear suppliers were already strengthening 
controls on nuclear technology transfer. The restrictions were further 
tightened after India conducted the test explosion in 1974. Canada 
unilaterally cancelled the cooperation agreement with Pakistan even 
though, unlike India, it had committed no violation of any agreement 
with Canada. The United States led other industrialized states in the 
Nuclear Suppliers Group to tighten restrictions on the export of 
nuclear technology. 

To Pakistan’s shock, few countries criticized India for the 18 May 
explosion. Washington’s reaction to the Indian nuclear explosion was 
particularly muted. Secretary of State Henry Kissinger decided it was 
futile to fight the fait accompli. India-apologists swallowed the 
pretext that the test codenamed ‘Buddha Smiles’ was peaceful, 
although they knew that a nuclear explosion causes irreversible 
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pakistan and allowed purchase of arms and spare parts worth $160 
million. India protested, although it received $1.2 billion in arm id 
from the Soviet Union during 1964-73. . is 
The United States did not accept Pakistani professions of peaceful 
intent concerning Its nuclear programme. Bhutto had made no secret 
of his views. Assessing Bhutto’s intention, a State Department 
official said, ‘What he wants is to build a bomb.’ In response 
Secretary of State Henry Kissinger remarked, ‘If you were in his 
osition you would do the same thing,’ adding: ‘Gentlemen, there is 
something indecent about our always proving that we are strong by 
kicking our allies in the teeth... . We are going ahead and sending 
nuclear fuel to India even after they exploded a bomb and then for 
this little project (reprocessing plant) we are coming down on him 
like a ton of bricks.” Kissinger’s frank and realistic remarks did not, 
however, change US policy. It tried first to entice Pakistan by 
offering to sell 120 aircraft if Pakistan agreed to cancel the contract 
with France for the construction of a reprocessing plant. When 
Prime Minister Bhutto refused the proposal,® the US pressured 
France to cancel the contract. 
As conventional means proved insufficient to defend territorial 


integrity in 1971, development of nuclear deterrence became an 
existential imperative. Mr Bhutto’s government allocated the requisite 
d scientists and engineers went to work. An 


resources while dedicate 
agreement was signed with France for a plutonium separation plant. 


Also, anticipating international pressures, Mr Bhutto accepted a 
suggestion by Dr Abdul Qadeer Khan, then working at URENCO, 
to build a plant for indigenous manufacture of centrifuges to enrich 
uranium. A. Q. Khan was appointed to head the Engineering 
Research Laboratories (KRL) in Rawalpindi. He and his talented 
team of scientists and engineers overcame formidable technological 
difficulties and obstacles erected by the Nuclear Suppliers Group, 
which even banned export of non-nuclear components. KRL was built 
in record time.” By 1981, it had achieved the capability to produce 
weapon-grade material.” Meanwhile, PAEC’s dedicated teams of 
theoretical physicists and engineers led by Drs Ishfaq Ahmad and 
Samar Mubarakmand developed designs for explosive devices" and 
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vance sent a conciliatory letter refuting the charge. Bhutto projected 
it as an apology: 

Until then, the Carter administration had not reviewed the policy 
of the Ford administration. On 28 April—the same day Bhutto 
accused the US of conspiring against him—the US navy transferred 
two destroyers to Pakistan under a long-term lease. 

President Carter’s policy in South Asia soon became India-centric. 
Departing from the practice of his predecessors, Carter excluded 
pakistan from his tour of Asian countries. Pakistan was concerned 
that National Security Adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski’s concept of 
‘regional influentials’ would encourage and reinforce India’s 
hegemonic ambitions. The slide in Pakistan-US relations accelerated 
after General Zia ul-Haq took over in July 1977. The offer to sell A-7 
aircraft was withdrawn. In April 1979, President Carter decided to 
apply sanctions against Pakistan: US aid to Pakistan of around $50 
million a year was cut off. Noting that the US had taken no action 
against India even for exploding a nuclear device, Islamabad protested 
against this ‘act of discrimination . . . (applying) different standards 
to different states.” But it evoked no sympathy at the time. In August 
1979, the US was even reported to have considered the option of 
destroying Pakistan’s nuclear capability by an attack on Kahuta.'® 
Although the State Department issued a categorical denial, the report 
illustrated the dangerous deterioration in Pakistan-US relations. 

Also, the United States continued pressure on France. In 1978, 
President Giscard d’Estaing decided to renege on the reprocessing 
plant contract, inflicting colossal damage to Pakistan’s nuclear 

programme. By then, Pakistan had already paid over a hundred million 
dollars to the French supplier of equipment. More than a decade later, 
France agreed to partially compensate Pakistan for the losses. 


US Embassy burned, 1979. On 21 November 1979, a mob of students 
from the Quaid-i-Azam University, infuriated by a false report 
broadcast by an unidentified radio station alleging US occupation of 
the holy Kaaba, attacked the American embassy in Islamabad. Local 
police and a security contingent took four hours to come to the 
rescue. By then the premises were burnt and an American and two 
Pakistani staff members had perished in the fire. Pakistan accepted 
responsibility for failure to fulfil its obligation under international 
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attack on Kahuta. After Indira Gandhi returned to 
power in January 1980, she manifested grave concern about the 
progress Pakistan had reportedly made towards acquiring nuclear 
explosion capability.” Whether under her direction or on its own, the 
Indian Air Force conducted a study in 1981 concluding that an attack 
on the Kahuta enrichment plant was feasible.!? On 20 December 1982, 
The Washington Post reported that Indian military advisers had nine 
months earlier prepared a plan for strikes on Kahuta and PINSTECH." 
New Delhi realized that the attack would result in Pakistani 
retaliation against nuclear power stations in Rajasthan and Trombay, 
causing a disaster, as Munir Ahmad Khan, chairman of PAEC, 
=o teria : conversation with his Indian counterpart Homi 
one = 83.” But India did not abandon the idea and considered 
Pakistan a Israel to bomb the Kahuta plant. Learning of it 
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indian military planning for an attack on Pakistan’s nuclear 
facilities.” Again, before the Brasstacks exercise in early 1987, Rajiv 
Gandhi considered a pre-emptive attack on Pakistani nuclear 
facilities, but he was dissuaded by defence analysts.” 

By 1990, Pakistan was estimated to have accumulated enough 
enriched uranium for ten or more explosive devices.” By then India 
had built up a stockpile of weapon-grade plutonium for an estimated 
100-plus Hiroshima-size bombs.”° 


India’s dual-purpose programme.” In 1946, Homi Bhaba, an 
ambitious and brilliant Cambridge-educated physics professor at 
Bangalore, obtained approval for the establishment of the Atomic 
Energy Research Committee at Mumbai. Jawaharlal Nehru, prime 
minister of the interim government, said: ‘I hope India will use the 
atomic force for constructive purposes. But if India is threatened she 
will inevitably try to defend herself by all means at her disposal.” 
Two years later, speaking in the Indian parliament, Nehru said, ‘I 
think we must develop [atomic energy] for peaceful purposes. . . . Of 
course, if we are compelled as a nation to use it for other purposes, 
possibly no pious sentiment of any of us will stop the nation from 
using it that way” (Emphasis added). 

Taking advantage of the permissive environment for international 
cooperation, India embarked on a programme for acquisition of 
the entire range of fuel cycle plants. Under the Atoms for Peace 
plan, the USA provided training facilities for foreign scientists and 
engineers. Between 1955 and 1974, 1,104 Indians trained at the 
Argonne Laboratory School of Nuclear Science and Engineering and 
‘mined’ the declassified literature for design and operation of nuclear 
facilities. India built the first research reactor, ASPARA, in 1955 with 
the assistance of the UK, which provided the heavy water. CIRUS, a 
40-megawatt research reactor suitable for generation of bomb-grade 
plutonium was built with the assistance of Canada, which accepted 
the Indian statement that it would use the resultant fissile material for 
peaceful purposes only. On similar terms, the USA provided heavy 
water for the plant. In 1961, India began construction of the Phoenix 
plant for reprocessing plutonium. A US firm, Vitro International, 
was the contractor for preparing the construction blueprints, while 
technological assistance was provided by the British Atomic Energy 
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Indian politicians and the media considered it a i re ‘Monopoly 
of Big Five Broken’, thundered the Sunday Stan ard. India Goes 
Nuclear at Last’, crowed Motherland. Most parties were ecstatic. Jang 
Sangh called it ‘a red letter day in Indian history. 

International sanctions and tightened export controls slowed down 
the programme, but India now had proven technology and all the 
requisite facilities for building a nuclear arsenal. It did not consider 
it necessary to conduct another test until the Bharatiya Janata 
Party came to power. Under Prime Minister Atal Bihari Vajpayee’s 
directive, India, on 11 May 1998, tested three nuclear weapons and 
two more two days later. The US condemned the tests publicly 
but once again accepted the reality. President Bill Clinton paid an 
unprecedented six-day visit to India in early 2000. In 2005, President 
George W. Bush agreed to extend technological cooperation to India 
for nuclear power plants, proposing an India-specific exception to 
US non-proliferation laws, as well as to the agreed restrictions of 


the Nuclear Suppliers Group. An equal criteria-based treatment was 
denied to Pakistan. 
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CHAPTER 13 


Relations with India—An Interlude: 1977-1979 


Prime Minister Indira Gandhi lost the election in March 1977 as 
the Indian people handed her a humiliating rebuke for authoritarian 
rule, imprisonment of most Opposition politicians, and draconian 
curbs on fundamental freedoms during the Emergency in 1975-7. The 
Janata Party won by a landslide and veteran politician Morarji Desai 
became prime minister. Coincidently, Prime Minister Zulfikar Ali 
Bhutto was toppled at about the same time by the Chief of the Army 
Staff, General Muhammad Zia ul-Hag, in the wake of prolonged and 
paralysing country-wide agitation. 

Little was common between lifelong politician Morarji Desai 
and professional soldier Zia ul-Haq, but they led an extraordinary 
relaxation of tensions between India and Pakistan, mainly due to the 
former's principled policy of non-interference in the internal affairs 
of other countries and respect for sovereign equality. Islamabad 
appreciated New Delhi’s abstinence from criticism of the Zia ul-Haq 
government's disregard of human rights. In fact, Mr Desai forbade his 
cabinet colleagues and government spokespersons from commenting 
on Pakistan’s internal affairs so much so that when the President of 
India criticized the execution of Mr Z. A. Bhutto, it was said to have 
precipitated a constitutional crisis in New Delhi. Of course, after the 
ruthless imprisonment of opposition politicians and draconian press 
curbs during Indira Gandhi’s emergency rule, India was hardly a 
shining example of democracy. 


Détente. The author was fortunate to take up his assignment as 
ambassador in New Delhi when Mr Desai was prime minister. Shortly 
after he took charge, a mini-crisis erupted. An embassy staffer was 
beaten up by Indian police, breaking his nose. When he called at 
the Ministry of External Affairs (MEA) to register a protest, he was 
told the man had got involved in a fracas in the bazaar. The lame 
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performance of the qawwali team Sabri Brothers, Indian GHQ asked 
for forty more invitation cards. Also, the ambassador arranged for 
renowned sarod maestro Ustad Amjad Ali Khan to visit Lahore 
for a performance before an enthralled audience of connoisseurs at 
Al-Hamra. Eminent Urdu writers exchanged visits. National cricket 
teams drew packed stadia for Test matches—a popular and vicarious 
means for translating rivalry between the two countries. 

A major transformation took place in the projection of Pakistan’s 
image after media editors in New Delhi were persuaded to send 
reporters to Pakistan for news coverage instead of publishing the 
content circulated by TASS, which they agreed was hardly a reliable 
news agency. Pakistani leaders were generous with the time they gave 
for interviews with reputed Indian journalists. The famous author and 
columnist Khushwant Singh came to Pakistan several times to meet 
Pakistani leaders and friends, and contributed his usually friendly 
pen to portray the Pakistani political and social scene. Another 
memorable dividend was a prestigious Indian daily’s decision to 
devote the centrefold of the Sunday edition to the text of the interview 
with the Pakistan president. The reputed interviewer, Mr Inderjit, was 
faithful in reporting General Zia’s replies, straightening out only the 
syntax. An influential member of the parliament told the ambassador 
he read the entire text. The Indian Staff College invited the Pakistani 
ambassador to speak to the class of senior officers—a rare gesture the 
latter reciprocated by ensuring return by the Pakistani Staff College, 
which was noted with appreciation. 

Although unmarked by any milestones commemorating resolution 
of bitter disputes, the interlude was memorable for softening hard 
images, providing an environment for mutual compromise. It 
is tempting to speculate about the potential inherent in such a 
transformation. Unhappily, the interlude proved all too brief, leaving 
hardly a trace in the evolution of relations between the two countries. 
Yet it can serve to remind leaders and people that good manners 
and respect for principles of peaceful coexistence can foster an 
environment of good-neighbourly relations conducive to settlement 
of differences and disputes. Altogether, it was a welcome interlude. 

In recognition of Prime Minister Morarji Desai’s contribution 
setting an example of principled policies among neighbours, Pakistan 
conferred its highest award—Nishan-i-Pakistan—on the Indian leader 
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cabinet, pa! sardar Shah Nawaz and Ambassą di 
nding in 1978 on reopenin 
ec 4 Mumbai. To facilitate implement ation 
jan nd secure the lease of Jinnah 
Consul General. President 
Minister Desai accorded approval, The 
<n had, however, tO await vacation of the Jinnah House 
m High Commissioner. That took two years 
Gandhi returned as prime minister, The 
- anah House file was pigeonholed. MEA’s Special Secretary Kanwar 
p Singh made personal efforts to expedite approval, but it never 
in Khushwant Singh, who called himself Pakistan s only friend in 
India’ more than once, raised the question in the parliament of why 
the Indian government was not implementing the pledge to lease the 
Jinnah House to Pakistan, but Mrs Gandhi remained unmoved. 


d Prime 


Principled Policy. Under the leadership of Morarji Desai, the Janata 
government’s foreign policy adhered to universally recognized 
principles, refraining from use of threat or use of force against 
other states and from interference in their internal affairs and 
indicating respect for sovereign equality and for the right of every 
state to individual or collective self-defence and peaceful settlement 
of differences. Some of the outstanding issues between India and 
os neighbours—Bangladesh, Nepal, Pakistan, and Sri Lanka—were 
cmc settled. The Janata Party government did not object to 
a i . 
e aa re enrichment programme, cognizant no doubt 
Singh’ ested a nuclear bomb in 1974. Prime Minister Charan 
ns government issued = ‘eto SE 
Soviet j Keer €d a principled statement criticizing 
et intervention in Af : 
I ghanistan. 
n all these respects, M ah 
in early January 1980 rs Indira Gandhi, who won the elect® 
> Teversed the foreign policy pursued by the 
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y. Immediately, she tilted towards the USSR and did not 
the overwhelming majority of UN members which voted for the 
oi olution calling for withdrawal of foreign forces from Afghanistan, 
a the author met Mrs Gandhi to felicitate her on election success, 
the only question she asked was about Pakistan’s nuclear programme, 
ignoring the fact that she had authorized the bomb test in May 1974, 
calling it ‘a peaceful explosion’. The principle of sovereign equality 
was anathema to her: during the election campaign, she criticized the 
Janata Party for allowing neighbours to look India in the eye, saying 
‘Ab Bhutan aur Nepal bhi hamain ankhen dikhatay hain!’ 


anata Part 
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The Afghanistan Crisis 


tries are closer Pos igi eTe a histo, 

Few other ~ he hope for friendly Seen Was, how Ve 

than Afghanistan On fhe ee of the establishment of Pakistan, ti 
vitiated at the sia denounced the treaty Amir Abdur Rahman ha 
Afghan gove o3 establishing the Durand Line as the boundary wiy 
concluded in 18 ched a territorial claim in the guise of SUpport 
British India. s aey hich it wanted to be carved out of Pakistan 
for ‘pushtoonistan , we country to vote against Pakistan’s admission 
Afghanistan was the i d the decades that followed, relations Delite 
to the United Nation emained strained, though fortunately tensions 


the two neighbours re |. The Afghan government did not exploit 


der contro 
aa vulnenbilky during the wars with India. When Sardar 


Mohammad Daoud assumed power on 17 July 1973, supplanting King 
Mohammad Zahir Shah, his cousin and brother-in-law, apprehensions 
of deterioration of bilateral relations rose in Islamabad, as he was a 
known Pakistan-baiter. 

Aiming to use Soviet support to consolidate his power at home and 
pursue the irredenta against Pakistan, Daoud entered into close 
relations with the Soviet Union. He was no doubt pleased when 
Premier Alexei Kosygin exhorted Pakistan to improve relations with 
‘our friendly neighbour’. However, the embrace soon proved to be a 
bear hug. By 1976, Daoud appeared to have realized that the Soviets 
had an agenda of their own. They had penetrated the internal politics 
of the country, providing support and assistance to the revolutions 
People’s Democratic Party of Afghanistan (PDPA). To counterbalane 
the Soviet influence, Daoud embarked on efforts to improve ~~ 
with Pakistan, Iran, and other Muslim countries. He and P a 
canter E. A. Wits exchanged visits in 1976. Bilateral relat! a 
continued to improve after General Zia ul-Haq assumed p 
Pakistan in July 1977, Daoud’s talks with Zia proved ‘extre 
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e asked granane Zia ‘to give me time to mould publi 
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‘on in my country to e 
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did not please Moscow or the PDPA. He tried 
he revolutionaries at home. The sone 
7 April 1978 that PDPA called the ‘Saur 
mbers of his family were murdered, the 
nd a revolution proclaimed by a clique 


ntellectuals. Repeating Daoud’s error, they too sought 


to exploit Soviet support for their own aims, and like him, suffered 
fate, proving the verity, ‘Those who foolishly seek power by 


the back of the tiger end up inside. 
ur Muhammad Taraki assumed the office of president in the 
e PDPA. The party lacked a popular base. From the 
beginning, the new regime was faced with opposition in the 
traditional and conservative Afghan society. Also, the party was riven 
with rivalry between its predominantly rural and Pushto-speaking 
d urban-based Persian-speaking Parcham factions. 
September 1979. He was 


| Khalq an 
| Infighting led to Taraki’s murder in 
dical reforms evoked even 


constitution 
f communist i 


name of th 


| succeeded by Hafizullah Amin, whose ra 
tion from the Afghan people. Headstrong and defiant 
red by his rivals in the party, and 


I A 
stronger oppos! 


H of Soviet guidance, 
f | by the Soviets, to be endangering the stability of the revolution. 


On 26 December 1979, the Soviet forces rolled into Afghanistan, 
| eliminated Amin, and installed Babrak Karmal, leader of the Parcham 


l faction, as president in his place. xt of an invitation 


; by the Afghan government for intervention byi obviously 
; false, as its target was none other than the head of that government. 


The intervention provoked a deep sense of alar 
suddenly the buffer disappeared, and the Soviet superpower advanced 
to Pakistan’s borders. j ‘cts believed that if allowed 

‘et Union could later leap down the 


to consolidate its hold, the Soviet i ov 
fulfil the historical czarist ambition for 


Bolan and Khyber passes to 
access to the warm waters of the Arabian Sea. 
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ad polarized opinion at home as never 


cision to ignore appeals by foreign ie before 
had antagonized the whole wor] "j rs ang 
Pakistan’s reaction to the Soviet n S pe was visceral, bar 
deciding policy it sought to exercise prudence. It was fully co i in 
of the risks of antagonizing and pitting itself against a sy ee 


charge of murder h 
General Zia ul-Haqs de 
the media for clemency 


uiescence in the fait accompli would ow 
n ail 


lized that acq és 
eae dangers. Apart from sas A sactosane 
principle of inadmissibility of gan tae zop ation of Sovig 
power in Afghanistan would en ance the danger of Soviet 
collaboration with India for another military intervention, EXPosin 
Pakistan to the nightmare of an Indo-Soviet nutcracker’, g 
Zia’s government took two days to decide on its public reaction 
The carefully crafted statement did not even name the Soviet Union 
Instead, it referred to the ‘induction of foreign troops’ and described 
it as a ‘serious violation’ of the norms of peaceful coexistence ang the 
principles of the UN Charter. Rather defensively, it explained 
Pakistan’s ‘gravest concern’ in the context of its links of Islam, 
geography, and non-aligned policy with Afghanistan, and concluded 
by expressing the hope that ‘the foreign troops would be removed 
from the Afghan soil forthwith.’ The element of caution was implicit 


in avoidance of condemnation. 


Non-alignment Policy. Pakistan noted the strong reaction of the 
United States and West European countries,” but, apprehensive of the 
possibly dangerous implications of involvement in the Cold War, it 
hitched its diplomacy to the hope of a political resolution of the crisis 
through the United Nations. It was assumed that Moscow, however 
cynical, could not dismiss the condemnation of the world, including 
the Western and especially Islamic and non-aligned nations. 

At Pakistan’s request, six non-permanent members, all non- 
aligned, sponsored a resolution in the UN Security Council. It 
strongly deplored ‘the recent armed intervention in Afghanistan 
f nd called for ‘immediate, unconditional and total withdrawal of the 
cmt i people dri e 
social systems free ii -m rips pee i ae 
or cinsteaint of an - oe intervention, subversion, ot 
resolution neith fae wiaicvèr At Islamabad's req? get 
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ds condemnation. It received thirteen votes in the fifteen-member 
wor ‘| but, as expected, was vetoed by the USSR. The resolution 
am taken up by the General Assembly under the ‘Uniting 
an ace’ procedure and after a short debate, was adopted on 14 
for ses 1980 by a majority of 104 votes in favour, eighteen against, 
right een abstentions. Foreign Minister Agha Shahi ably piloted 
these resolutions. ae 

The USSR suffered a severe blow to its image. Not only the 
Western bloc but also fifty-six out of ninety-two members of the 
Non-Aligned Movement (NAM) voted for the resolution while most 
of the rest abstained. Even India was initially critical. In December, 
Indian Prime Minister Charan Singh issued a strong statement 
condemning the intervention. After his government lost the election 
in January 1980, the prime minister-elect, Indira Gandhi, adopted 
a pro-Soviet stance. The Indian statement in the General Assembly 
not only did not criticize the Soviet intervention but even accepted 
the Soviet explanation that its limited forces would be withdrawn 
after some time. Indira Gandhi mocked Pakistan’s diplomacy of 
building moral pressure on the Soviet Union, rhetorically asking the 
Pakistani ambassador: ‘Do you expect the UN resolution will force 
the Soviets to withdraw troops?” Her cynical view was not surprising, 
as India itself had refused to comply with the UN resolutions on 
Kashmir. Soon India joined a coterie of Soviet apologists. In the NAM 
Coordinating Bureau, they sabotaged a resolution on Afghanistan. 
The outcome did not, however, damage the Afghan cause so much as 
it did the credibility of the NAM itself.* 

As part of a campaign to mobilize pressure of world opinion on 
Moscow, an extraordinary session of the Organization of Islamic 
Cooperation (OIC) foreign ministers was held in Islamabad on 29 
January. Several members spoke in harsh terms. The resolution 
adopted by the meeting proclaimed a strong indictment of the Soviet 
Intervention. It also suspended Afghanistan’s membership of the OIC 
and affirmed solidarity with the struggle of the Afghan people to 
safeguard ‘their faith, national independence and territorial integrity.’ 
l -i critical to the outcome of the crisis than censure abroad was 
a: ane to the Soviet intervention inside Afghanistan. A 
aiei people with a sense of pride in their history, having 
ihs p and defeated colonial Britain’s invasions a century earlier, 

gnans were engaged in partisan resistance against the PDPA 
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revival of the US Alliance 


pakistan’s decision to OPPAS the Soviet intervention in Afghanistan 
was made at a time when its relations with the United States 
strained because of the discriminatory sanctions imposed b ga 
Carter administration in 1979. Nor could Pakistan assume dat de 
United States would join in opposing the Soviet intervention; 
Washington had remained quiescent following the communist coup 
in April 1978, and President Carter had hardly reacted to the murder 
of American Ambassador Adolph Dubs. 

The Soviet invasion appeared to shake the United States out of 
indifference, but hardly enough for Pakistan to conclude it could be 
counted upon to review its policy toward Pakistan. Unknown to 
Islamabad, US National Security Council Adviser Zbigniew 
Brzezinski had recommended to President Carter, ‘This will require 
a review of our policy towards Pakistan, more guarantees to it, more 
aid, and alas, a decision that our security policy toward Pakistan 
cannot be dictated by our non-proliferation policy.’ But Washington 
did not inform Islamabad of what it contemplated with regard to 
security guarantees or waiver of nuclear sanctions. Had consultations 
been held, Islamabad would have sought a guarantee of American 
assistance in the event of Soviet or a Soviet-backed Indian attack on 
Pakistan. To that end, it needed the upgradation of the 1959 executive 
agreement on defence cooperation into a binding treaty. As President 
Zia ul-Haq later said, the ‘credibility and durability of American 
assurances was low, founded in the widely held belief that at critical 
junctures, especially in 1965 and 1971, the United States had betrayed 
a friend and ally. l ; 

Washington acted rather strangely. Without any consultation with 
Islamabad, the US President announced an offer of $400 million 
in economic and military assistance for Pakistan over 18 months. 
Islamabad believed that the defence component would enhance risks 
of reinvolvement in the Cold War. Moreover, the aid package was 
‘wrapped up in onerous conditions’, and these could affect bie en 
pursuit of the nuclear programme thus ‘denuding (the offer) : 
relevance to our defensive capacity.” President Zia pmnp e 
rejection of the offer, describing it as ‘peanuts’. This word re a 
the amount of the offer gave the wrong impression Cuns ar 
Islamabad wanted was larger aid. Actually, Pakistan was prep 
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Washington revived the offer of cooperation with Pakistan. Senior 
US officials visited Islamabad for talks. By April, the US decided ona 
new package, with loans and grants amounting to three billion dollars 
over five years.” The amount of $600 million a year for development 
and defence was a significant improvement over the Carter offer 
ai aa million for 18 months. The new offer still did not address 
: sae sae about defence against the Soviets or Soviet-aided 
a ma etay aaa taken up during negotiations. The US side 
a al baar opinion was reluctant to support 4 
oe me sph to Pakistan. The administration, however 
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turned the pressure off. Secretary of State Alexander Haig indicated 
that the nuclear was no longer the priority issue. Acknowledging past 
discrimination and expressing understanding of Pakistan’s rationale,” 
Washington accepted Zia’s assurance that Pakistan would not develop 
nuclear weapons or transfer sensitive technology.” Later, it secured 
Congressional approval for a waiver of the Symington prohibition. 
Senators and Congressmen who targeted Pakistan for discriminatory 
sanctions no longer commanded decisive influence. 

Pakistan chose not to accept concessional loans for military sales, 
and instead opted to pay the market rate of interest, so as to safeguard 
its non-aligned credentials. Islamabad wanted to retain credibility as 
an independent actor in the hope of persuading the Soviet Union to 
agree to a political solution of the Afghanistan question outside the 
Cold War context. In the event, the sacrifice won no appreciation 
from either Moscow or New Delhi. They denounced Pakistan even 
though a year earlier India itself had signed a deal with the USSR for 
the latest MIG aircraft, T-72 tanks and warships, etc. for a give-away 
price of $1.6 billion on soft terms, though the market value was 
estimated at $6 billion. In retrospect, Pakistan’s more-pious-than-the- 
Pope posture did not yield commensurate political advantage. Critics 
unmindful of non-aligned support considered it a costly pose.” 


Geneva Accords" 


UN efforts to promote a political solution began in earnest with the 
appointment of Diego Cordovez, a senior UN official from Ecuador, 
as the personal representative of the Secretary General in 1981. He 
found the situation rather bizarre. Before he could convene the first 
Geneva meeting, Iran declined to participate, arguing that the Soviet 
withdrawal should be unconditional, and Pakistan was unwilling to 
meet with the Afghan regime it did not recognize. Cordovez had to 
persuade Kabul to agree to indirect talks. The Soviet Union refused 
to join talks, taking the position that its forces entered Afghanistan 
at Kabul’s invitation and would be withdrawn when Kabul no longer 
wanted their presence, but it sent high-level officials to Geneva to be 
available for consultation. 

Negotiations began in Geneva in June 1982 with exploration of the 
Structure of a settlement that would integrate the components of the 
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lution. An energetic ded; 
UN General Assembly reso . > dedicate 
persuasive diplomat of high calibre, Cordovez sidetrackeg Sain ang 


over the past by proposing an agreement on mutual NOn-interfe,°Y 
and non-intervention between Afghanistan and its Neighbour. y 
means of obtaining a Soviet commitment to withdrawa] of forces» 
satisfy the Soviet demand for American commitment io To 
interference, he conceived the idea of guarantees by both h on. 
powers. Negotiations were not, however, a serious undertakin at fir 
Moscow was confident that its mighty aie “quipped with the lite z 
weapons would rout the ragtag mujahideen armed with antiquates 
rifles. It misjudged the situation, as it could not Pin down 
mujahideen guerrillas, who were supported by the Afghan Populac 
and received sophisticated weapons from the United States fos 
guerrilla warfare. 

After the death of the hard-liner Soviet leader Leonid Brezhney in 
November 1982, hopes rose for a political settlement, In a meetin 
with Zia who visited Moscow for Brezhnev’s funeral, Yuri Andropos 
the new Soviet leader, gave a ‘hint of flexibility’. UN Secretary General 
Perez de Cuellar and Diego Cordovez, who met Andropov in March 
1983, received ‘new encouragement’ for pursuing UN mediation, 
Andropov counted out to them the reasons why the Soviet Union 
wanted a solution. Raising his fingers one by one, he mentioned Costs 
in lives and money, regional tensions, setback to détente, and loss of 
Soviet prestige in the Third World. 

Buoyed by the positive signals, Cordovez successfully pressed the 
two sides in the 1983 April and June rounds of Geneva talks to agree 
on the components of a comprehensive settlement. These included an 
agreement on non-interference and non-intervention, guarantees by 
third states, and arrangements for the voluntary return of refugees. 
Discussions made good Progress. Cordovez was optimistic and 

envisaged ‘gradual withdrawal’ of Soviet forces within a reasonable 
timeframe. But the Soviet-Kabul side dragged their feet, indicating 
that the hardliners were marking time as Andropov was ailing. After 
he died, they reverted to the policy of a military solution, which 
continued under Konstantin Chernenko and Mikhail Gorbachev until 
the end of the summer in 1987. 

The struggle in Afghanistan was unequal, but the mujahideen 
demonstrated courage and resourcefulness in resistance and did not 


wilt despite the increasing ferocity of Soviet pressure. Their sacrifices 
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mina drew deserved praise and tribute. Assistance to them 
= d so as to neutralize the Soviet induction of more lethal 
sage helicopter gunships, and bombers for savage and 
fe i destruction of villages to interdict mujahideen 
en The United States raised covert allocations for supply of 
a the mujahideen from $250 million in 1985 to $470 million 
a and $630 million in 1987."° The US aid was reportedly 
. hed by Saudi Arabia. China, Iran, and several other countries 
cee e significant assistance. Pakistan calibrated the flow of 
antas? to the mujahideen cautiously so as to minimize the risk 
of spillover of the conflict, but became bolder with time and 
experience. It realized that a superpower’s forces could not be 
defeated militarily but also that attrition inside Afghanistan 
combined with blows to its prestige internationally offered the only 
hope of wearing Moscow down. Negotiations in Geneva and 
resolutions in OIC, NAM, and the United Nations were a part of that 
strategy for increasing political pressure. 

Diego Cordovez patiently kept the Geneva talks on track, however 
slow their pace. Altogether, twelve sessions were held over six years. 
He and the Pakistani side occasionally discussed the question of a 
compromise between the Kabul regime and the mujahideen, but this 
subject was not on the agenda. UN resolutions referred to the 
principle of respect for the right of the Afghan people to determine 
their own form of government and economic system, but this was not 
interpreted as requiring replacement of the regime installed by the 
Soviet forces. Kabul and Moscow at first refused even to recognize 
the reality of internal resistance. They said ‘everything comes from 
outside.” USSR Foreign Minister Gromyko dismissed the idea of a 
broad-based government in Kabul as ‘unrealistic phantasies’. 

Cordovez himself realized the need for a compromise among the 
Afghans, but as he said, correctly for the time, ‘The UN is not in the 
business of establishing governments.: In 1983, when Andropov 
indicated a desire for settlement, Cordovez was inclined to favour a 
tole for former king Zahir Shah, who offered to work to unite the 
Afghans. The idea received enthusiastic support from Afghan exiles. 
re organized by Professor Syed Bahauddin Majrooh, a prominent 
a an scholar who was editing a paper from Peshawar, found that 

Per cent of the Afghan refugees in Pakistan favoured Zahir Shah’s 
ut this view was rejected by the more powerful mujahideen 


an 
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parties. When Majrooh was later assassinated, op 
were suspected of having organized the crime. 
By late 1986, the texts of the agreements havin 
finalized, Cordovez remarked: ‘It (is) now true for the A €en all p 
the only issue remaining (is) the question of the t Ist tim Ue 
withdrawal of Soviet forces from Afghanistan),19 
Still evasive on the central issue in 1986, the Soviet « 
forces would be withdrawn four years after the ina = Said it 
Geneva Accords, while Pakistan asked for with i. the 
completed in three months. By mid-1987, the Soviets Wanta r t 
months for withdrawal while Pakistan went up to seven oy eighteen 
issue was not to be settled until after the failure of the d, E 
offensive in the summer of 1987. Mikhail Gorbachey then m2 
decided to abandon the misadventure. By then, the T 
democratic and economic reforms at home necessitated an lVes of 
confrontation with the West. end to 
In July 1987, Najibullah proposed a coalition Offering twel 
ministries and the office of vice president to the Mujahidess 
Alliance. Gorbachev endorsed the idea of national reconciliation 
to facilitate the process of ‘constructing a new Afghanistan. The 
Alliance leaders were, however, unanimous in rejecting a coalition 
with the PDPA. In September 1987, Cordovez put forward 
‘Scenario Paper’ envisaging a representative assembly comprising 
the seven Mujahideen Alliance parties, the PDPA, and select 
Afghan personalities to form a transitional arrangement. Aware 
of the Alliance’s views, Islamabad did not accord the idea much 
attention. When it was conveyed to them in early 1988, the Alliance 
leaders ruled out any dialogue with the PDPA. Engineer Gulbuddin 
Hekmatyar, Professor Burhanuddin Rabbani, and Maulvi Yunus 
Khalis also ruled out any role for the king. Pakistan did not pe 
Cordovez’s suggestion. Since resistance against the Soviets - 
commanded priority, it was considered inadvisable to press t 
mujahideen lest that divide and weaken the Alliance. out 
Gorbachev and Shevardnadze succeeded in winning the ari 0 
ment of the Politburo of the Communist Party for the 7 ; 
terminating military involvement in Afghanistan.” The cos 
policy in human and material resources and the obloquy a 
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a yield. The new generation of communists no longer shared the 
wi a ideologica! fervour of the founders or faith in the inevitability 
unism’s victory. In fact, the Soviet system was faltering, the 

was in decline, and the people were alienated. The cost of 
nd the arms race with the West, occupation 


cono ; 
eco” ary confrontation 2 
on with China, and finally intervention in 


rn Europe, tensi 
d» the Soviet Union. 


a press conference in Washington on 10 
Soviet forces would withdraw from 
s of the conclusion of Geneva 
od the forces would not 
e question of withdrawal 
Though he reaffirmed 


Afghanistan within twelve month 
and further that during that peri 
engage in combat. Gorbachev also delinked th 
from an internal settlement in Afghanistan. 
support for ‘a coalition on the basis of national reconciliation and the 
realities of the situation’, Moscow was no longer prepared to allow 
the Alliance’s rejectionist attitude to obstruct its decision to extricate 
the Soviet Union from the Afghan quagmire. Nor was it willing to 
undertake the removal of the Kabul regime and hand over the 
overnment to the Mujahideen Alliance. 
Just as prospects for the conclusion of the Geneva Accords 
brightened, dark clouds suddenly appeared on the horizon 1n 
Pakistan. In January 1988, President Zia took the position that the 
conclusion of the Accords should be postponed until after agreement 
was reached on the formation of a government in Kabul with the 
participation of the mujahideen. This took Pakistan’s prime minister, 
Mohammad Khan Junejo, completely by surprise: heretofore 
Pakistan’s refrain was that the only outstanding obstacle to the 
conclusion of the Geneva Accords was à reasonable timeframe for the 
withdrawal of Soviet forces. Besides; making the formation of a ; 
coalition government a precondition for the conclusion of the Accords 


seemed a recipe for delaying the withdrawal of the Soviet forces; 


because the Mujahideen Alliance was known to be averse to the idea 
‘ets were no longer 


of a coalition wit 
prepared to wait. Whe 
First Deputy Foreign 
the final Geneva round, his com 
insolence. He said, ‘For ei 
Afghanistan. Now you want us to 


Minister Yuli Voro 
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__ of Zia’s eleventh-hour volte-face was neve, eXplaj 
The logic Or n friends were as mystified as Prime aineg 
Pakistan's foreig olicy reversed Pakistan’s oft-stated Niste 
Junejo. His new P ning obstacle to the Geneva Ac Sition 


al Cor 
that the only sou frame for the withdrawal of ia Was 
= ee stance contradicted Pakistan’s long-hejg res, 
Zias chan 


Osit; 

ver, it was illogical because Moscow had decided m Sition 

AF Afghanistan: Pakistan could block the Geneva Accords, bit s 
o 


could not prevent the Soviets from withdrawing from Afghanista, 
; ilaterally or pursuant to an agreement with the Kab 
either p7 apaiia with these alternatives, withdrawa] m ul 
“anne was decidedly more sais The Soviet Union 
would be internationally bound to withdraw its forces ¢ 


Omplete| 
y 
within a pre 


Out 


scribed timeframe and under UN monitoring, It Would 
be legally bound also to refrain from intervention in Afghanistan, 
Pakistan, too, would receive Soviet and US guarantees of respec 
for principles of non-interference and non-intervention. In contrast, 
unilateral withdrawal would entail no such commitments, 

For Moscow, the residual consideration now was the manner 
of disengagement so as to avoid danger to their retreating forces 
and further humiliation for the Soviet Union. It prized the Geneya 
Accords because contained in them was a commitment to observe 
principle of non-interference and non-intervention. Pakistan and the 
United States would be under an obligation to discontinue assistance 
to the mujahideen. That might save the Soviet friends in Afghanistan 
from massacre. No less important was their symbolic value. The 
UN-sponsored agreement would provide a fig leaf to cover the Soviet 
defeat. As for Pakistan, it could only gain by cooperating in sparing 
humiliation to the Soviet Union. That would open the possibility for 
Pakistan to improve relations with this superpower. 

Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, an engineer by training but with an 
impressive grasp of law, contributed to the improvement of the 
Geneva texts. In a consultation meeting with Pakistani officials, he 
suggested two significant modifications. He pointed out that 
Pakistan's Signature on an agreement with Afghanistan woul 
constitute recognition of the Kabul regime. Secondly, the agreement 
Pager te antonio of arms supply to ‘rebels’ but not - 

* *W€ was right on both points. 
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In friendly conversations at the foreign office in February 1988, 
Vorontsov was informed that Pakistan would publicly state that the 
signing of the agreement would not constitute recognition of the 
Kabul regime. A diplomat of world class, confident in his 
„nderstanding of his country’s policy and decisive in negotiations, he 
instantly agreed not to make this matter an issue. Nor did he contest 
the logic of the view that peace in Afghanistan required all sides to 
discontinue arms supply. On the Soviet side, he convincingly 
explained, Moscow could not go back on its existing commitments to 
Kabul. ‘Negative symmetry’ was not feasible, but when told that in 
that event ‘positive symmetry’ would ensue, and the mujahideen, too, 
could continue to receive supplies, he did not make an issue of the 
matter. The discussion served to preclude subsequent misunderstanding 
between Islamabad and Moscow.” 

The final Geneva round began on 2 March 1988. The talks 
proceeded in slow motion because the Pakistan delegation did 
not have authorization to finalize the Accords. On their part, 
the Soviets conveyed their agreement to reduce the timeframe 
for withdrawal to nine months. The Kabul representatives still 
ted in their objection to the phrase ‘existing internationally 
25 and suggested its substitution by the words 
Pakistan considered it an artificial issue. The 
to debate the Durand Line. Pakistan 
he neutral phrase requiring the two 
f force so as ‘not to violate 


persis 
recognized boundaries 
‘international borders’. 
Geneva talks were not convened 
had no difficulty in accepting t 
states to refrain from the threat or use O 
the boundaries of each other’. 


The replacement of the Kabul regime was never a part of the 


Geneva negotiations but, as Diego Cordovez said in a statement issued 
on 8 April, ‘it has been consistently recognized that the objective 
of a comprehensive settlement . . . can best be ensured by a broad- 
based Afghan Government’ and to that end he agreed to provide his 
good offices. By that time, Zia realized that the formation of such a 
government could not be made a precondition for the conclusion of 


the Accords. 


The foreign ministers of Afghani 
Union, and the Secretary of State of the United States signed the 


Geneva Accords on 14 April 1988. Pakistan and the United States 
declared, on the occasion, that their signatures did not imply 
recognition of the Kabul regime. The US further declared that ‘the 


stan, Pakistan, and the Soviet 
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dertaken by the guarantors are Symmetricap 

it retained the right to provide military assistance to i añ 
and would exercise restraint should the Soviet i e Afh 
Iso made the same point, and underline d ts a a 
ple to self-determination. e tight : 


obligations un 


parties, 
too. Pakistan a 


the Afghan peo ion. 
sm a Accords marked the first time for the Soviet 


agree to withdraw from a ‘fraternal state. Gorba chev acka, nion p, 
that the intervention was 4 mistake’. A Soviet journa] i edge 
inner group of a few Politburo members headed by Leonid z x 
(who), discounting the likely opposition of the Muslim worl Aney 
the United States, and the West, decided to take the fatefu] hing 


: : are a, 
Over 13,000 Soviet soldiers were killed and 35,000 woun z 
financial drain was estimated a 2r 


t 100 billion rubles. A clas če e 
of ‘imperial overstretch,* the Afghanistan misadventure die 
be considered the proverbial last straw that broke the camel’ val 
To say that, like the United States in Vietnam, the Soviet Union in 
the war in Afghanistan due to pressures of domestic and iterate 
opinion is by no means to undervalue the courage and heroism of i 
mujahideen, and the fortitude and sacrifices of the Afghan resi e 
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1. Foran authoritative account of Pakistan’s policy in the Afghanistan crisis, see 
Former Foreign Minister Agha Shahi, Pakistan's Security and Foreign Policy, 
Progressive Publishers, Lahore, 1988. 

2. The US State Department issued a prompt condemnation of the ‘blatant’ Soviet 
intervention. President Carter called the intervention a ‘grave threat to peace, 
proclaimed a boycott of the Moscow Olympics, and suspended arms limitation 
talks with Moscow. He expressed concern over the Soviet advance to ‘within 
striking distance of the Indian Ocean and even the Persian Gulf... an area of 
vital strategic and economic significance to the survival of Western Europe, 
the Far East, and ultimately the United States.’ West European, too, denounced 
the Soviet intervention, but with restraint that reflected their desire not to 


vitiate détente in Europe. 


3. The author was the ambassador. 33 
4. Riaz M. Khan, Untying the Afghan Knot, Progressive Publishers, Lahore, 19% 
18-20. 
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f american Ambassador Adolph Dubs in Kabul in February of th 
x aad preoccupied with the hostage crisis in Iran, 
e ae i ; 
cree Coll, This Ghost War: The Secret History of the CIA, Afghanistan and bin 
Laden’, quoted in Dawn, Islamabad, 19 November 2004., 
, igi -TV ‘Face the Nation’ i A ; 
dent Zia in NBC on interview with Walter C i 
e 80. Documents, ed. K. Arif, 394. i 


statement by Foreign Affairs Adviser Agha Shahi, 5 March 1980. Documents 


at year. Now 


-%4 K. Arif, 388-90. 


The package included $150 million in economic aid for F’82 and $3 billion for 
economic assistance and military sales credits for the period F’83-F’87, The 
data below relates to the economic component. Economic Survey, 1995-6, 
Finance Division, Islamabad. 


og) 1982 1983 1984 1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 1990 
S 88 224 275 302 313 312 346 347 35] 


(US$ million) 


_ In testimony before a Congressional committee on 27 April 1981, Deputy 


Assistant Secretary of State Jane Coon acknowledged the injustice of past US 
policy, saying that sanctions were ‘applied in the case of one country—Pakistan.’ 
A few weeks later, Assistant Secretary of State James Buckley exuded under- 
standing of Pakistan’s perception that the threat to its security ‘could not be 
met by conventional and political means.’ For texts of statements, see 
Documents, ed. K. Arif. 

US Department of State, 16 September 1981, Documents, ed. K. Arif, 457. 

The package was carefully negotiated so as to increase the grant component for 
economic support funds. Still the interest differential on the defence component 
was initially 8 per cent. As interest rates changed in subsequent years, the 
differential was reduced. The follow-up agreement remained in force only for 
three years until 1990 and provided for $700 million a year, and the interest 
rate on military sales credits was reduced to below the market rate. 

Riaz M. Khan, Untying the Afghan Knot, provides authoritative information on 
Pakistan’s diplomacy and the UN-mediated negotiations leading to the Geneva 
Accords in April 1988. 

Riaz M. Khan, op. cit., 107. 

Selig Harrison, Inside the Afghan Talks, 31. Also, Barnett R. Rubin, The Search 
for Peace in Afghanistan—From Buffer State to Failed State, 63-5, and slightly 
different figures in Riaz M. Khan, 88. 


- Quoted by Diego Cordovez, Rubin, 40. 

. Rubin, 43. 

- Rubin, 77, based on press briefing by Diego Cordovez, 9 December 1986. 

- Shevardnadze told Secretary of State George Shultz on 16 September 1987: “We 


will leave Afghanistan . . . I say with all responsibility that a political decision 
has been made? Quoted from Shultz, Turmoil and Tragedy, 1090, in Rubin, 83. 
Statement by Shevardnadze in a meeting of the Central Committee of CPSU in 
1989, after cataloguing over 2,000 billion rubles spent by USSR on maintaining 
occupation of East European countries, creation of defence structure on the 
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CHAPTER 15 


Kashmir: The Struggle for Azadi 


Joseph Korbel, a Czechoslovak member of the UN Commission for 
India and Pakistan, concluded his book Danger in Kashmir with the 
following perceptive observations: 


The people of Kashmir have made it unmistakably known that they insist 
on being heard. ... The accession of the State of Jammu and Kashmir to 
India cannot be considered as valid by canons of international law. ... 
The issue itself cannot be sidetracked. The history of the case has made 
it clear that time has only aggravated, not healed the conflict; that neither 
the Pakistanis nor the Kashmiris will accept the status quo as a solution. 


... No high hopes should be entertained that bilateral negotiations will 
lead to a settlement. . 


.. The United Nations has a principal responsibility 
to seek a solution. 


Korbel’s assessment has stood the test of time. Neither has Pakistan 
accepted the status quo in Kashmir nor have the people of the state 
given in to Indian oppression and repression. Relations between the 
two countries have been marred by hostility and conflicts, and decent 
opinion worldwide and even in India regards India’s failure to fulfill 
its solemn commitment to a UNSC resolution as an indelible blot on 
its honour. 

Resisting Indian duress at the Shimla Conference in 1972, Pakistan 
neither compromised its own position on the Kashmir question nor 
allowed any prejudice to the right of self-determination of the people 
of Kashmir. In speeches in the UN General Assembly, Pakistan 
continued to draw the attention of the world community to the 
festering issue. Neither Pakistan nor India 


however, towards 
A 


took any initiative, 


implementation of the commitment in the Shimla 
steement to discus 


Meanwhile, 
People of India 


s ‘a final settlement of Jammu and Kashmir’ 
groaning under occupation and suppression, the 
n-held Kashmir grasped every opportunity to protest 
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gene OT ie intensify, the "ne y nment instag 
disaffection co » chi minister once won hog oo Whatey 
He e 
sheikh Ab pe jin order to pacify the ae : ering for poy, 
apport he still ha e political wilderness, he submitted to India, 
after a long ar f Kashmir denounced him, ana the Toten e ; 
eople 0 his new perfidy.’ For the few ie nt 
ars 


ed him for t Š , 
conde d to rely on protection by the Indian Police 


of Pakistan he ha ies’ 
he remain ry 1984 a grOUP of Kashmiris in England kidnapped , 
j d killed him after the Indian governme ‘ 
+ their demand for the release of a popular Kashmiri 
ivist from jail in Delhi. ane lair oe gathered 
activis as Indira Gandhi tried to suppress it by appointing 4 
pio e as governor in Srinagar. Jagmohan Malhotra, who 
PEA his ruthlessness during her authoritarian rule 
Ti nis sinister skills by playing Sheikh Abdullah’s son-in-law, 4 M. 
Shah, against Farooq Abdullah B 1284, Whee Taat ee ees work, 
Jagmohan imposed his own direct rule a March 1986. With unrest 
becoming chronic, Rajiv Gandhi again tried Farooq Abdullah as chief 


minister but to little avail. 
In September 1986, six months prior to the election in Indian- 
held Kashmir (IHK), several popular political parties formed a 


United Muslim Front. Believing they could secure their political 
aspirations through the peaceful electoral process, the Front’s young 
activists galvanized mass support. Over 75 per cent of the electorate 
turned out to vote. Always unwilling to accept popular opinion in 
the state, New Delhi panicked. The election held on 31 March 1987 
was ‘as unfree and unfair as any other’.’ No one credited the result. 
The announcement that the United Front had won a token four ou! 
of seventy-six seats only added insult to injury. With hope in the 
Same process betrayed, the shocked and thoroughly disillusioned 
odon ivists decided to resort to ‘other means’ to secure their 
A rights. A 
gath ni y ar uprising was thus born. Called Tehrik (movement) 
red rapid momentum. Peaceful to begi ‘th, the Tehrik 
organized mass anti-India d to negul w tdowns ° 
pista haia and emonstrations and hartals (shu 
nsport). 
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indian government responded wi 

ss i poe O eano Jn Ss pages es hand, its policy 
evo a towns all over the country. The m rd ihc ae LEs 
cities: ies. TNE Government of Pakistan dag le ay Oe 
a olicy. Not only was the es ae pka 
as ted; much of the progress made since oe me 
HK, radical Kashmiri youth turned to militancy, pie 
7 de to attack Chief Minister Farooq Abdullah ff Ma mee 
Kashmiri youth banded together in armed groups. The aera as | 
was the Kashmiri Hizbul Mujahideen. Also active ae 
Al Omar, and others. A Kashmiri politician of the hea 
was killed in September 1989. In December, the dau ‘ies 
n Home Minister, Mufti Mohammad Sayeed gm 
ed unharmed after New Delhi agreed to the demand 

ve Kashmiris from detention. 
petermined to maintain occupation, the Indian government 
brought Jagmohan Malhotra back as governor in January 1990. 
puring an earlier tenure he had demonstrated a savage streak. ‘A rabid 
communalist, he now beat ‘all previous records of fascist regimes in 
the world in the matter of unleashing terror and oppression on the 
innocent people of the state.” Jagmohan proceeded from the premise 
that ‘every Muslim in Kashmir is a militant today. All of them are for 
secession from India’ Believing that ‘The bullet is the only solution,” 


he ‘converted Kashmir into a free-fire zone’ imposing ‘continuous 
who tried to alleviate 


and indefinite curfews. Local volunteers 
suffering were ‘arrested and mercilessly beaten’. Even free kitchens to 
distribute food to people confined to their homes were not allowed. 
Correspondents of the foreign media were prohibited from entering 
Kashmir. Unseen by the world, the Indian military and para-military 
forces, already given special powers and immunity from prosecution, 
now resorted to arbitrary arrests, searches of homes, rape and looting, 
and punitive destruction of houses. 

5 for what he did than 


Jagmohan was removed after months, les 
uccessor, Girish Saxena, adde 


for his embarrassing rhetoric. His s an 
even more ruthless techniques t0 crush the Kashmiri uprising: 
Captured militants were subjected to torture until they agreed to 
assist the armed forces. They were then told to rejoin the militants 
as embedded informants. The Indi overnment passed the Armed 

f lethal force 


an g 
Forces Special Powers Act (AFSPA); he use © 


of the India 
,idnapped but fre 
for the release of fi 


authorizing t 
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Amnesty International 
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researchers for Amnesty International and Human Rights Watch 
itted to visit Jammu and Kashmir. ee 
10 


not perm 

US Department of State 
ed struggle have taken a heavy toll of lives lost, about 
possible to obtain. According to official 
le have died in Jammu and Kashmir since 


he years of arm 
eliable figures are im 


which © 
(Indian) handouts 19,866 peop 


january ] 
The num 

is difficult to €s 

according tO some O 


o have ‘disappeared’ in Jammu and Kashmir 


use of widespread fear for relatives. . - - 
ld be as high as 2,000. 
Amnesty International” 


ber of people wh 
timate beca 
bservers the number cou 


of those who ‘disappeared’] vary between 700 to 2,000. 
f Mushtaq Ahmad Lone in the state 


The figures [ 
_. He said that the government 


Howevel, the recent statement O 
assembly substantiates the higher figure. . 


js aware that 3,257 people are missing. 
d Political Weekly” 


Economic an 
w obstacle after the collapse | 


miri freedom struggle faced a ne 
of the Soviet Union. An imaginary fear of Islam was built up in the 


west in the early 1990s. Considered an asset SO long as it inspired 
opposition to i ‘stan, Islam was now projected | 


in Afghanista 
as a threat to Wes d ‘fundamentalism’ came 


ue to discredit political movements of Muslim 
‘en occupation, 


this new 
ivists as 


he United States, which | 


respect for nd democracy 
iudice, India labelled 


had earlier impos 
violation of the Press 


of terrorist states. 

To accelerate the favourable chang 
Indian government adopted a new p 
for political accommodation. 
Kashmiri political leaders who 4 
in prisons in India. On returning tO Srinagar, they P 
formation of the All Parties Hurriyat en aia 
1993, bringing together leaders of some thirty Pe æ nae 
groups." Mirwaiz Umar Farooq, 


nal opinion: the 
ing willingness 
ore rominent 
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sf who founded the Muslim Conference in 
aia pares ee Recognizing tas question of me 
was elected a id accede to Pakistan or sca inde Enden, et 
Kashmir oe emphasized the priority objective of endin Wag 
premature, A 4 rescuing the Kashmir people from repression „dian 
occupation an nited on the common plank of self-determ; He 

u 


has remained i of Azadi, a word that can be t Nation, 


rans] 

ai á . e aces at 
ara T imlepeddenies While not involved in militanç ne as 
freedom or 1 


APHC leaders defended armed struggle because India had clon i À 
e 


i hag in Indian policy of openin 

; id not lead to any reduction in the use of force 
ia “eee tensified through the formation of a mile D 
cuter hake militants who, unable to withstand torture, ty, 
sa agents. Led by Mohammad Yusuf Parray, alias on 
Parray, they acted as a fifth column against their own kith and kin, 

Reacting to Indian atrocities, Kashmiri volunteers from OUtside 
IHK, and even former Afghan mujahideen and members of the 
Pakistan-based Lashkar-e-Taiba, began to enter the occupied state to 
join Kashmiri militants. India seized on reports to attribute the 
‘unrest’ and ‘secessionist attitude’ in Kashmir to ‘elements’ comin 
into the valley from the Pakistan side to ‘fuel the Problem’'s The 
government of Pakistan was accused of providing training and arms 
to Kashmiri militants. Pakistan denied these accusations saying it 
provided only political, diplomatic, and moral support. The credibility 
of the denial was undermined, however, by reports that jihadi groups 
in Pakistan were recruiting volunteers to join the Kashmiri struggle, 


A reputable international journal reported in 1999 that ‘about 


s on nearly every corner,” 
Appalled by the world’s indifference to the olight yi the Kashmiri 
cial circles in Pakistan seemed to turn once 
e done to attract international attention. The 
perhaps a consequence of such a consideration. 
d as ‘the latest battle in a conflict that has taken 
f lives over the last decade,’ Summary executions 


again to what could b 
Kargil episode was 
Kargil was describe 
tens of thousands o 
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E rees which “a n rights groups say regularl 
villages torture prisoners and assassinate at y manaigk and burn 
in the event, Kargil too failed to focus fis Beer 

the need to resolve the Kashmir question. ae gies attention on 

with another pretext to intensify repression rk , it provided India 

n independent international tudy Ar continued to 
reported in 


The Indian government officially esti 

twelve years. Kashmiris, harii ie AT Parte H deaths in the last 

estimate between 80,000 and 100,000 deaths tere te Conference, 

there are been roughly 60,000 deaths.” observers estimate 

The deep sense of insecurity (in I ; 

thousands of disappearances ibere: eee sheet a ssa 

little accountability. Virtually every one in Srinagar bi een years with 

has been killed, arrested or tortured, and almost pea a rs 
en 


unaffected by the state of physical insecurity.” 


Following 9/11, India started accusing Pakistan of sponsorin 
terrorist attacks in IHK. The 13 December 2001 wen on a 
premises of the Indian parliament was blamed on Pakistan and 
without any evidence New Delhi proceeded to curtail diplomatic and 
communications relations with Pakistan. To raise the tension further: 
it concentrated the bulk of its armed forces on Pakistan’s borders AP 
the Line of Control. Pakistan condemned the attack and decided to 
ban Harkat-ul-Mujahidin and Jaish-e- Mohammad in January 2002. 
The Organization of Islamic Cooperation adopted strong 
resolutions upholding the Kashmiri right of self-determination and 


eae Indian repression. OIC’s attempts to obtain access to 
ashmir for investigation O however; 


bl f the grim situation were, 
ocked by India. Pakistan’s effort 


“ie s to secure O 
e plight of the Kashmiri people by 


Ri the United Nations Human 
ights Commission did not succeed. Too many of the member states 
trictive view of it 


of the commission took a res were 
pia to international prying into t 
iai ined to displease India. Pakistan Wa’ 

resolution it had proposed for adoption by the com 


1994 and 1995. 
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The United States and some other governments issueg 
critical of Indian agencies for arbitrary arrests, torture, a 7 tem, 
custody. But some of them also criticized Kashmiri Militan Cath... 
of a terrorist nature. Pakistan, too, came under adverse SÊ 
police excesses in Karachi, undercutting Heep 
mobilization of support for Kashmiris. 7 

Formation of a new government in India followin th 
elections raised optimism. The manifesto of Janata Dal, the le T 1996 
in the coalition government, envisaged discussions with p Party 
to resolve the Kashmir dispute, keeping in mind the senti akista, 
the people of the state.” Also promising was Prime Ministe of 
Gowda’s statement that he would ‘definitely take an initi 
defuse the tension between the two countries? In a warm Ie fs 
felicitations to him, Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto suggested 
‘aimed at the settlement of the issue of Jammu and idm talks 
other outstanding matters between the two countries, In Rises r and 
Gowda made no mention of the core issue. He suggested i; wa 
ranging and comprehensive dialogue’ aimed at the realization E, 
firm relationship of trust, setting aside the difficulties that m 
amity and cooperation.” These formulations implying relegation 
of the Kashmir dispute seemed to throw cold water on hopes for « 
new beginning in Pakistan-India relations. The Indian decision to 
organize sham elections in the Indian-held part of the state further 
corroborated the lack of seriousness of its professions for improved 
relations with Pakistan. 

The Hurriyat Conference boycotted the election for the Indian 
parliament held in May, and the state elections in September 1996, In 
the past, almost all elections in the occupied state had been rigged, 
but this was the most farcical exercise in history. Independent media 
reports eloquently depicted scenes of poor villagers driven at gunpoint 
to polling stations. Hurriyat leaders were placed under detention and 
anti-poll protest meetings were prohibited. The National Conference, 
which has historically provided India with a political front for its 
annexationist aims, agreed to participate in the state election on the 
basis of secret understandings reportedly given to Farooq Abdullah 
by the Deve Gowda government. The popular boycott made it clear 
that elections under the Indian aegis could not be a substitute for 4 
free and impartial plebiscite under UN auspices. 
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oll continued to mount as India persisted in re ; 
the ApHC said more than 80,000 Kashmiris De awa or By 
Indian occupation forces. at the 
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CHAPTER 16 


The Afghanistan Civil War, 1999 


The Afghan people suffered grievously jn the str 

freedom. A million people perished and some six oi € to tec 

to take refuge outside their country, largely in Pakista ion p Opler? 

economic and human infrastructure of Afghanistan, and Iran, th 

on a scale with few parallels. Already one of the Ab CVastate 
countries, it suffered fearful damage to agricult a clone 
systems, roads, transport, and educational institutions. irri 

entire infrastructure. Nor did its travail end with the h 

the Soviet forces. The regime the Soviets installed ile, Nea 
fought on for nearly three more years. After the Proxy admi aJibullah 
finally collapsed in April 1992, a protracted war of Siei 
among the mujahideen political parties, founded appiientf, be 
personal power ambitions of their leaders, but Progressively ei in the 
its ethnic basis. For their epic sacrifices, the Afghan people dee’ 
a better fate than the long nightmare of internecine fighting, tiie 
disintegration, and economic collapse. i 
The mujahideen started on a hopeful note of unity after 
Najibullah’s fall. At a meeting in Peshawar on 24 April 1992, the 
Alliance leaders reached an agreement. An Islamic Council headed 
by Sibghatullah Mojaddedi was installed for two months, after 
which Professor Burhanuddin Rabbani was to become president for 
four months. A transitional government was then to be formed for 
two years. Mojaddedi abided by the accord, but Rabbani refused to 
yield power when his term expired. Fighting broke out among th 
mujahideen parties, 

Brokering the Peshawar Accord in concert with Saudi Arabia an 
Iran, Pakistan worked for unity among the Afghan parties. Gubuk 
Hekmatyar, said to be Pakistan’s favourite, did not even figure 1 : 
new power structure. Actually, he was respected by Pakistan 
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THE AFGHANI 
cause ‘he fielded the 


r his successor led to 
untry, Pakistan, Iran, and Saudi 
nds to promote another accord among the 
`n Islamabad on 7 March 1993, the 
ion of a government for a 
bani continuing as president 
ime minister. Although the 
bad accord during visits to 
it was not implemented. The composition 
‘formed by the Prime Minister in consultation 
greed upon. Hekmatyar felt too insecure 
to even en ` The accord soon broke down, and Hekmatyar 

+a]. Though he was repulsed, the attractive city, 
d destruction during the liberation struggle, 
result of the intra-mujahideen fighting. 
tative for Afghanistan made spasmodic 
n the Rabbani government 
as achieved toward unity, 


fghan leaders. 

d on the format 
th Professor Rab 
yar becoming Pr 


perio (0) 
jneer Hekmat 
rmed the Islama 


ders reconfi 


d largely escape 


ly damaged as a 
sen 


liation betwee 


ts. Although little progress W 
eemed to have descended over the divided country in 


dominated Rabbani government ruled over five of the 
Abdur Rashid Dostum’s Uzbek militia controlled 


and a Pushtoon shura or council governed 
alalabad while the Tal 


which ha 


efforts tO prom 
and its opponen 
a certain calm s 
1995. The Tajik- 


tral provinces, 
rovinces, 


s from J 


cen 
the northern Pp 


the eastern province 
southern provinces. 

The Mujahideen 
administration. The 
foreign countries to sus 
security, much less begi 
country. The absence of a nati 
administrative reach 
warlords and local c 
through intimidation an 

Pakistan’s expectation 
of Islamic Afghanistan received 
when its embassy in Kabul was sac 
mob. One employee was killed, the A 
were badly injured, and the building an 


iban controlled the 


effective central 
received assistance from 
but it did little to establish 
nstruction of the ruined 
financial resources, and 
in the country, with 
al control 


Alliance failed to establish an 


Northern Alliance 

tain itself in powe! 
n economic reco 
onal army; 
hical conditions 


led to anarce 
to impose person 


ommanders trying 
d extortion. 

ions with the government 
a shock on 6 September 1995; 


ked by 28 t-sponsore 
mbassador and forty officials 


d all official recor 
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May 1996 when a visiti a Booq 
ay ISIting Af, h 
ability for the reconstry, lan 
hough it pleaded lack of resources 
“wo 


exercised 
hten in i 
knowledged li 


burnt. Still, Pakistan 
seemed to brig 
ation ac 
even t 
nsibility. 


relations 
government deleg 
of the embassy, 
discharge the respo 


The Rise of the Taliban 

ous seminaries, the taliban have a histor 
rvention by foreign powers. They participated i 
Afghan armed resistance against the British ea the 19th century 
the Soviets in the 20th, and the Americans in the 21st. Belie Fin f 
supremacy of the Islamic system of government and opposition is 
penetration of what they regard as un-Islamic culture has been the;, 
key motivation. Events since the 1990s have proved that a Pakistani 
Minister’s assumption the Taliban were our boys’ was a fallacy, 
that of the Americans that the Taliban were Pakistan’s proxy an 


Alumni of religi 
opposition to inte 


egregious blunder. i | 
After the liberation struggle, the Taliban retired to their traditional 


life of prayer, teaching and providing religious guidance. Mullah 
Mohammad Omar became a prayer leader and a Madrassa teacher 
in a village near Kandahar. No one has discovered any evidence of 
his aspiration to political power. The rise of Taliban to power was 
a consequence of the failure of the mujahideen to forge the unity 
necessary for peace and stability. Instead, they fought one another in 
a scramble for power. Meanwhile, each sought to control the territory 
where he maintained his fighters, but failed to maintain discipline. 
Local commanders outraged people with corrupt practices, arbitrary 
oe and molestation of innocents. Learning of the rape of two girls, 
ea ee a out with forty-five Taliban to punish the culprits. Thus 
ties n an Movement in August 1994, and it spread like wild 
inert ie A the Taliban’s intervention. Warlords along 
weapons, arid hee Ltn the popular movement with their stocks of 
April 1996. Thek oe whirlwind reached the outskirts of Kabul in 
fled the can; aban regime, debilitated by internecine squabbling: 

capital to Mazar-i-Sharif with the 

out a fight. By September, 


Taliba 
n controlled the whole of Afghanistan south of the Hindu Kush. 
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Mullah Omar and his followers were Afghanistan-centric in 
vation; hostility to the US was inspired by Osama bin Laden. 
administration discounted the inherent strength of the 
d blamed Pakistan for their success. In a conversation with 
the author (then foreign minister) three months before 9/11, National 
security Director Condoleezza Rice fulminated against the Taliban 
and Pakistan. Incredibly, the reputed scholar assumed Pakistan was 
responsible for the rise of the Taliban, completely losing sight of the 
fact that Pakistan, under nuclear sanctions that cut off financial 
aid and arms sales, lacked the means on which influence travels. 
Fatally underestimating the Afghan national aversion to foreign 
domination, the US blundered into a futile war on Afghanistan. The 

Rabbani regime and foreign critics of the Taliban exaggerated the 
role of Pakistani army veterans they accused of aiding the Taliban. 
Failing to recognize that the rise of the Taliban was the result of 
internecine squabbling amongst the mujahideen warlords and 

opular disgust with their misrule, they also ignored the historical 
fact that Pakistan had, throughout the struggle against the Soviets, 
sought to promote unity among the mujahideen leaders, and after 
the fall of the Najibullah proxy regime, also successfully promoted 
consensus among them for the formation of a government acceptable 
to them. On two occasions, in 1992 and 1994, Pakistan collaborated 
with Saudi Arabia and Iran to successfully persuade the mujahideen 
to form a unity government. The breakdown of both accords was 
attributable to the internecine conflict amongst the mujahideen, with 
different ethnic leaders ranged against one another for domination of 
the country. 

In May 1997, the situation took another dramatic turn as a result of 
dissension in the Uzbek ranks. Accusing Dostum of pursuing personal 
power at the expense of the unity of the country, the Uzbek warlord’s 
former foreign minister, General Abul Malik, revolted and invited the 
Taliban forces to take over Mazar-i-Sharif. It fell to the allies on 24 
May. Dostum fled to Turkey. By now Rabbani, the titular president of 
the country, and Hekmatyar had taken refuge in Iran, and the Taliban 
controlled some 90 per cent of Afghan territory. 

After four days, the Taliban lost control of Mazar-i-Sharif. The 
Uzbek and the Shiite forces balked at the Taliban attempt to centralize 
Power in their hands. Objecting to the order for surrender of arms, 
the Uzbek force took the Taliban contingent prisoner on 28 May. 


mot 
The Bush 


Taliban an 


j 
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er, General Dostum staged a comeback he 
ho fled to Iran. The Northern Alliance i riving be 
l : aS pe. W 
Hopes of restoration of peace and unity appeared to recede 
country became divided along geographic and ethnic fault a 
The Taliban succeeded in recapturing Mazar-i-Sharif and 
the northern provinces in 1998. They also extended their ç OSt of 
heir repeated efforts failed, h Ontrol to 

> Ow y 


of the Hazara areas. T 
h Massoud from his stronghold of the papi © 
n 


d Sha 
to the north of Kabul, with his artillery Ją jsher 
unch; 


recurrent salvos On the hapless capital. 
i e Taliban established better law and order ; 


than the Afghan people had seen fo 
r two 


A few months lat 
General Malik, w 


parts 
dislodge Ahma 
Valley and areas 


territory under t 
decades. Their anti 
conditions improved. 
provided expeditious, if summary, justice. Men of faith and integri 
the Taliban lived austerely so taxation was light. The vast m ntegrity, 
the people welcomed the Taliban’s success in disarming locke a of 

ngs, 


restoring peace, and providing an administration that was religi 
gious, 


modest, and uncorrupt. 
A simple and idealistic group with only religious education 
Taliban lacked sophistication as well as understanding of somia 
na 


law and world politics. They antagonized the inhabitants of th 
capital, which had been groomed by the Afghan rulers as an island 
of modernity in a sea of conservative and tribal countryside. The 
stringent restrictions they imposed upon women evoked deisten 
more abroad than within. ' 
The narrow and extremist interpretation of Islam by the Taliban 
a ) d of Muslims (Amirul-Muslimeen), 
offended even Muslim countries, who felt mocked and humiliated by 


the Taliban parody of their great faith. They castigated the Taliban’ 
ral punishments. 


archaic interpretation of Islam, especially the corpo 
Few Islamic countries endorsed the Taliban version of the Shariah 
law. The Islamic Republic of Iran denounced the Taliban for providing 
another pretext for prejudice against Islam. Tehran's reservations 
about the Taliban were founded in a number of factors. Like other 
neighbours of multi-ethnic and multi-sect Afghanistan, Iran ha 
sd a composite government in Kabul with a due sha” for 
i E and Hazaras, just as Pakistan hoped for a due share for t e 
ushtoons and the Uzbeks. Largely Pushtoon and Sunni, the Taliban 
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ived to discriminate against the non-Pushtoons and the 
were ee iia of human rights to women, their confinement and 
ghias- T i Joyment outside homes, and the closure of schools for 
si d worldwide obloquy. The entire international commu nity 
ie the demolition of the Buddha statues in Bamiyan, an 
ical heritage of world history and civilization. Particularly 
archaeolog Je in international law was the Taliban complicity in the 
pe odd by Osama bin Laden and his followers for their 
er operations. . . | 
njon in the West was appalled by the stringent interpretation 

"P aed laws by the Taliban, in particular the closure of 
si for girls and ban on employment for women outside their 
on in Kabul. l í 

Moscow’s reaction against the Taliban appeared founded in the 
apprehension that their religious extremism would be exported to 
the Central Asian republics, posing a threat to the security and 
stability of the area the fallen great power now termed as ‘near 
abroad’. Some of these republics also feared that the Taliban 
entertained ‘aggressive designs’.? 

The UN Security Council adopted a Russia-sponsored resolution 
on 22 October 1996, condemning Taliban discrimination against 
women and calling for immediate cessation of hostilities, an end to 
the supply of arms and ammunition from outside, and resumption of 
political dialogue among all Afghan parties. The resolution was 
largely ignored however by the Afghan factions. Efforts by the UN 


special envoy, Herbert Holl, to promote an intra-Afghan dialogue 
made little progress. 


Proxy War 


Objectively, 
in an end t 
government 
and sectari 


all neighbours of Afghanistan had a common interest 
o the civil war, and the formation of a broad-based 
in Kabul that would ensure the safety of different ethnic 
an segments of the population and create conditions 
he refugees. Peace and unity, moreover, 
rade, as well as the construction of oil and 
t of all countries of the region, especially 
which would earn substantial amounts in 


Conducive to the return of t 
Would facilitate transit and t 


gas Pipelines, to the benefi 
land-| 


Ocked Afghanistan, 
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212 n manifest long-term advantage, ‘ 
ite d stuck i 
seemed s n a mia Peace , 
ighbours MA of pi. iy 
han! ing Afi tiy 
P” ions. . tance to the warring Afghan parties « 
1997; according to the UN Secreta tit 


oreig” t 199%, i : 
; ee ouncil, he cited eyewitne, 


t en 
unabate to the Security k $ accoun l 


In his PO" ies in an unmarked aircraft to the Northern ts op 
milita pnia to the Taliban. Bitterly denouncing these atp? 
‘ I +4! 
and in truck vjations of General Assembly and Security Viti, 
s ‘blatant V! mocked these foreign providers who ‘enthus; Ai 


resolutions, Ne ort to the UN peace-making efforts but sah 
roclaim aon pouring in arms, money, and other és 0 tinye 
to fan the n ” han factions: Not surprisingly, their actions IS ty 
their preferen i relations among the countries in th ý 
ag aiae of ‘proxy wars’ of a bygone era, the situation į 
afghanistan was tragic for the Afghan people. The foreign Provider 
were said to be engaged in this new Great Game’ with high stakes in 
the competition for access to the rich petroleum and gas resources of 
the Caspian basin. A less Machiavellian explanation could be found in 
the context of the identical desire of all the neighbours of Afghanistan 


to save themselves from a further spillover of the Afghan civil War, 


e r egion’ 


Fatal Blunders 


Isolated internationally because of their extremist interpretation 
of Islam, the Taliban invited hostility by their policy of welcoming 
i E and providing them with military training and arms 
s i ; =? Central Asian states, as well as Russia, asked Pakistan 
i irae their nationals who engaged in subversive 
ee net aol oe oe or transit facilities in Pakistan. Islamabad 
the autonomous ie ie concerns but was reluctant to intervene 
the foreign militant pro on its border with Afghanistan. Many ° 
the Soviet forces ae Come to Pakistan to join the jihad again 
àreas along the rder ghanistan, Having developed contacts 1” : 
nanging addresses, th oy being experts at forging docu 
ever, held Pak: re: Were difficult to find. Their pen. w 
to blame. Algeria and Uzbekistan partic" 


mad ta 
e strong and repeat x 
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Taliban failed to see the writing on the wall and 

iju ged their capacity to resist. The first sign of Ang grossly 
j y p Security Council Resolution 1189 of 13 A a, 
acs terrorist attacks on US embassies in Kenya ad Ta M 
con malling on all states to take effective steps for the pr ao 
tacks and prosecution of culprits. Wahine Hee e 
attack on the USS 
er 1999 demanded 


ice, and imposed 
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terrorist at ; 
„ma bin Laden for the crime. After the terrorist 


mie ecurity Council Resolution 1267 of 15 Octob 
that the Taliban turn over bin Laden to just 
sanctions on the Afghan airline. The eight-page Resolution 1333 of 19 
pecember 2000 not only reiterated condemnation of the Taliban and 
de manded the surrender of bin Laden, but also called upon all states 
to prevent the supply of arms to the Taliban, curtail contacts with 
their officials, and freeze their assets or suffer sanctions. The Taliban 
ignored the demands in repeated resolutions of the Security Council 
under Chapter VII, and merely went on reiterating their demand for 
evidence, which was implicitly considered sufficient by the Security 
Council. 


Retrospect 


A more sinister legacy of the Afghan crisis for Pakistan was the spill- 
over of extremism and weapons from Afghanistan, to which was soon 
added the influx of narcotics. Modern weapons from Afghanistan | 
proliferated across Pakistan, giving rise to a ‘Kalashnikov culture’. | 
Dacoits and sectarian extremists now had more lethal weapons than 
the police. Hundreds of foreign citizens who came to join the jihad 
stayed behind in Pakistan, and some of them indulged in acts of 
terrorism. The bombing of the Egyptian embassy in Islamabad in 
November 1995 was attributed to them. Also, agents of the Rabbani 
regime in Kabul perpetrated acts of sabotage in Pakistan. A car-bomb 
explosion in a Peshawar bazaar killed over forty and wounded a 
hundred innocent people in December 1995. 
The glorification of the mujahideen, however sincere on the part 
of many in Pakistan, and expedient and cynical on that of the United 
States with its sole aim of defeating the Soviets, proved equally 
short-sighted and damaging for both. In Pakistan, it encouraged 
exploitation of religion for the narrow ends of the regime and skewed 
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ainst the modernist visi 
lance ag S10N of its fo 


4 eeds that later sprouted extremism nd; 
ial oe a nightmare for both countries. and Milita 
The Russian P re rightly ie of the Soviet T 

Afghanistan as ‘a great ane eae A ny blam, % 
communist leaders for the disaster that 4 ell their country, Paki eir 
alone have few scapegoats. They ape ; approved of President „iù 
gine ae age gerne re y rie COnsequen, las 
involvement and the grave Pro ems pee emerge in the €s of 
of the conflict. Western supporter whe the Afghan struggle, ri i e 
critical of the Afghan warring parties, had themselves to blame 1 
had to pay a high price some years later, Paki = 

an 


walking away, but i me y 
once praised for ‘shouldering great responsibilities for mankind ` 
(and its) courageous and compassionate role,” found itself left in ii 

e 


lurch, saddled with the burden of refugees and the consequences of 


the strife next door. 


Was Pakistan’s policy misconceived? In retrospect, the answer j 
$ 


easy to give, but, alas, humans are not gifted with prescience ang 
policies have to be devised—and can be fairly judged—in the contey, 
of the time and contemporary knowledge. Given the history of Soviet 
expansionism, Islamabad’s sense of alarm in 1979 was not a figment 
of its imagination. Pakistan was neither in a position to challenge 
the Soviet superpower nor to ignore the intervention without peril 
to its security. An alternative to the middle course it pursued seems 
difficult to conceive even in retrospect. Success and failure can be 
a measure of policies, but human struggle cannot be appraised in 
isolation from the nobility of the cause. The Soviet intervention 
was morally and legally wrong; the Afghan resistance was right. 
Pakistan’s decision in favour of solidarity with the fraternal people 
of Afghanistan was not only morally right but based on enlightened 
self-interest. 

Could the consequences of the protracted conflict in terms of the 
Kalashnikov culture and narcotics proliferation be anticipated a" 
obviated? Surely, these could have been minimised if not Pre* : - 
These problems, as well as malfeasance and venality in transact” 
between the mujahideen and their friends, surface Cad 
struggle in Afghanistan. Priorities and vested interests id not P 
timely remedies, hoyg% -CSSexampoint.com 
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t the Geneva Accords flawed ; 

Were asition to peace and the meee they did not Provide 
for hi nistan? The account that has been à a government of unity 
for A a from the beginning, the Geneva "+ above brings out the 
fact t d ii of getting the Soviets to Wila Gero had only the 
limia irn ogre dhat ihe foinnationats easi nme, Shanistan, All 
2 nal affair of Afghanistan, and the Afghans alone nde, pia 
pe ; tter to the exclusion of th j . és right to 
decide this ma OF the Soviet Union, Pakistan 

other country. The United Nations was understandabl a 
an y reluctant 
is undertake this task. Until the end of the Cold War, it avoided 
assumption of a role for the promotion of reconciliation or consensus 
in any embattled country. Moscow and Kabul were at first dismissive 
of any suggestion for a role for the mujahideen in the government 
of Afghanistan except on Kabul’s terms. When they later offered 
accommodation, the mujahideen rejected any truce with the Soviet 
puppets. Pakistan as well as other friends and supporters backed the 
mujahideen position. President Zia alone changed his view for reasons 
that remain obscure, though his unjustified and unlawful dismissal of 
Prime Minister Junejo in May 1988 provides circumstantial evidence 
of a personal power motivation. In the event, even he was unable to 
persuade the mujahideen to meet with Diego Cordovez in pursuit of 
his mission of promoting a government of unity in Afghanistan. 

It was probably too much to expect the mujahideen leaders to reach 
accommodation with the surrogate regime after the Soviets withdrew, 
though a government of unity could have saved the country from 
fragmentation. More tragic was the rivalry for personal Sota dh 
the mujahideen leaders that prolonged the nightmare for 2 4 7 : 
people. Also, as a result of the anarchy, the mujahideen A ae 
were sidelined by new forces in the country. sealer e oe 
exclusivism, excess of religious zeal, and permission for à 
adventurer to abuse hospitality sealed their fate. ensiy Das 

Pakistan’s interest, as indeed that of other u soni nike 
all in an end to the civil war and restoration : ap i fghan people 
which were highly desirable objectives also m tieve Pakistan an 
themselves. Only peace in Afghanistan coul iia of them still 
lran of the burden of Afghan refugees. Over pr ii Pakistan’s 
remain in Pakistan, suffering themselves an r, for the opening of 
economy. Peace was a prerequisite, moreovel, 
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eel {slamabad h an but also Was! $ ki It coulg 
sete” only Te spect is the futility o a ing-maker role; 
sae obvious in ont of any outsider. Like imperial Britain , 

poe n on the P the Soviet superpower fal ed in its atte 
y nineteen cee government on the Afghans. Pakistan lacke 

urroga 


persuade the Taliban to rectify their 
the United States and the West, with thei, 


ave had a better chance to influ ites 


a" its Own 
from Afghanistan after achieving its Cold War 


imposing sanctions on Pakistan to further undermine it 

aim mee S a significant role in Afghanistan. Not until after 9/11 

a rim to States rectify its blunder—though at much greater cost. 
1 


the Afghans. 
error in walking away 
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CHAPTER 17 


pakistan-India Disputes and Crises 


Members shall settle their international disputes by peaceful means 


‘All ; 
h a manner that international peace and security, and justice, are 


jn suc , 
not endangered. 
UN Charter, Article 2.3 


« the Government of India and the Government of Pakistan have 
agreed as follows: (vi) That in accordance with the Charter of the United 
Nations, they will refrain from the threat or use of force against the 


territorial integrity or political independence of each other. 
Shimla Agreement 


Despite the pledge in the Shimla Agreement to settle differences by 

eaceful means, little progress was made towards that objective after 
1972. The settlement of Jammu and Kashmir was not even discussed. 
Other existing disputes continued to fester, and some new ones arose. 
These disputes and issues are summarized below. 


Sir Creek Unresolved. New Delhi reportedly proposed that the 
demarcation exercise should begin from the seaward side. Multiple 
surveys and rounds of talks narrowed the differences between the 
two countries. 


Siachen Stalemate. Despite several meetings on Siachen, the two sides 
were stuck like glaciers, with India insisting on authentication of the 
112-kilometre long Actual Ground Positions Line while Pakistan 
sought disengagement without prejudice to the respective stands of 
the two countries. Its position was based on the Shimla Agreement 
which provided: ‘In Jammu and Kashmir, the line of control resulting 
from the ceasefire of December 17 shall be respected by both sides 
without prejudice to the recognized position of either side. Neither 
side shall seek to alter it unilaterally irrespective of mutual differences 
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With Prime Minister Indira Gandhi, New Delhi, 1981. Courtesy of Abdul Sattar. 
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plications. Both sides further undertake 
F eB of use of force in violation of this line’ 
a 
thre 
the 


to refrain from 


in Issues: The Indus Waters Treaty allows | 
as ower generation without obstructing n 
jams jans to build thirty dams have provoked Paki 
india? st would enable India to interrupt flows a 
pecaus on. Pakistan has had to refer a number of Indian projects 
ment under the aegis of the World Bank. The Baglihar 
ispute Was settled under this Provision. Pakistan objected to 
rele Barrage on the Jhelum; its construction has remained 
„ded. On the Neelum (Kishanganga) project, the International 
spe of Arbitration allowed India to divert a part of the flow in the 
— for power generation, provided a part to be determined 
hecat continued to flow downstream. The planned Nimoo- 
Pago Dam on the Indus tributary, Suru River in Kargil, Chattak, 
B and other projects would require settlement. Such new 
voblems can be resolved in accordance with the provisions of the 
indus Basin agreement.’ 


ndia to build 
Ormal flows. 
stan’s concern 
t crucial times 


the 


Sir Creek 


The demarcation of the line in Sir Creek, at the western terminus of 
the Pakistan-India boundary in the Rann of Kutch, has remained 
unresolved since 1969, when the main dispute was settled by an 
arbitration tribunal. For most of its length, the boundary was 
demarcated by the tribunal, which did not consider it necessary to 
take up the question with regard to the 100-kilometre stretch of 
Sir Creek because here the boundary between the state of Kutch and 
the province of Sindh was already delimited by a resolution of the 
British Indian government in 1914, with the annexed map showing 
Sit Creek on the Sindh side. Neither side contested that fact before 
tribunal. Later, with an eye on the maritime resources, India 

imed first that Sir Creek was on the Indian side and then that 
hi oundary should run in the middle of the creek because it was a 
gable channel, The changed Indian stance aimed to substantially 


Teduce é 
the area of Pakistan’s economic zone. 
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negotiations to resolve the differen, 
; e, 
id it first d to complete Au ot Brey OF thig : Ing; 
sal ral of the tw? countries met in May 1989 “hes. Th 
reach agreemen on ng wae the 1914 resolut, " he 
considered 4 thentic during ee of the trib va map 
ersisted, tO the detriment of poor fisherm unal, > 
who are arrested by the coastguard = ‘ x 
ed with trespass. In 1999, India rie ‘ h 
Ot diy, $ 
w 
an 
a 


nd 
and charg 
į aircraft in the area, killing all į n 
Its Crew 


A Dispute within a Dispute 
m the lofty Karakorum Range, at elevatio 
the Siachen Glacier traverses part of Balt ns of 6,009 
f Pakistan. The area was so difficult to i in the 
fighting took place here during the Te and so 
fire line, signed on 27 July 1949 under th ilities in 
of the UN Commission for India and Pakistan, is termi ti aa 
on the Map as NJ 9842, some sixty miles (100 te : a 
etres) 


point shown 
south of the Karakorum watershed. Thereafter, the last senten 
ce read: 
thence north to the glaciers’ 


‘Chalunka (on the Shyok River), Khor, 
In that direction the notional line extended to the Karakorum P 
m Pass, 


3 ee ec ate e agreement of 1962 on the provisional 
Areas of ~ dis a re Xinjiang region of China and the Northern 
end aie iar ed state of Jammu and Kashmir under Pakistan’ 
janction with Af n ii dem arcated the boundary from the tri- 
east. India see yes in the west to the Karakorum Pass in the 
was part of its territ against the agreement, claiming that Kashmir 
Pass was ‘under ne! shia the portion west of the Karakorum 
Pakistan’s control aes unlawful occupation’. The fact of 
No fightin i kp m conceded. 
and India. After ae in the area in the wars between Pakistan 
quo ante. The bal aig the two countries agreed to revert to stat 
ceasefire of 17 De us of the Line of Control resulting from 
cember 1971 remained the same as that 0 the 1M? 


ceasefire line. 


Siachen: 


Descending fro 
metres or more, 
Northern Areas 0 
inhospitable that no 
Kashmir. The ceasefir 
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ti April 1984, India sent a brigade-strength force to occupy a part 
of the laciated area. Pakistan protested against this violation nf the 
explicit rovision in the Shimla Agreement which prohibited any 
t to «unilaterally alter the situation’. To forestall further Indian 
Pakistan also dispatched an army contingent to the area 
The forces of the two countries have fought intermittent duels in the 
highest battlefield in the world. The two sides have lost thousands of 
soldiers due to frostbite, blizzards, and crevasses. 
of all disputes between the two countries, Siachen is considered as 
‘arguably the most amenable to a solution that is satisfactory for both 
sides. The two countries actually arrived at an agreement in June 1989 
hensive settlement based on redeployment of 


r a compre 
f conflict, avoidance of use of force, and 


duce the chances 0 
on of future positions on the ground so as to conform 


with the Shimla Agreement.’ Prime Ministers Benazir Bhutto and 
Rajiv Gandhi approved the agreement in July 1989. But the Indian 
army reportedly opposed the pullback. In 1992 talks, the India side 
raised a new issue demanding ‘authentication’ of the current positions 
occupied by the armed forces, a line of control in the ‘zone of conflict’, 
and the right to establish a ‘civil post’ in the area. Although these 
demands had no basis in the 1989 agreement, the Pakistan side 
indicated willingness to show the current positions on a map to be 
annexed to the agreement provided the text affirmed that the map 
would not constitute the basis of a legal claim to the territory. 

Like other disputes, the Siachen issue has festered while thousands 
of troops have died due to avalanches, frostbite, and altitude sickness. 


to work fo 


forces to re 
the determinati 


Salal, Wullar, Baglihar, and Kishanganga Projects 


The Indus Waters Treaty of 1960 allows the construction of run-of- 
the-river power plants but forbids the construction of dams on the 
western rivers in excess of prescribed limits. Whenever India plans 
projects that interfere with the flow of the rivers, it is obliged by the 
treaty to provide relevant data to Pakistan. If the magnitude of the 


dam is considered by Pakistan to violate the treaty provisions, it is 
Indus Commission. If the 


entitled to raise the issue in the permanent t 
side can refer the question 


commission fails to reach agreement, either 
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evel of governments. If even they fa; 
refer the dispute to the W ail to , 


| expert whose verdict is bind; 
ding On for 


eement, 
w varment of a neutta 
n since 1960. 
Oth 


The first ques i 
a dam on the Chenab River a 
le the issue: it was taken up at the level of b 
dia then agreed to reduce the governamen, 
ight 8 

t 


n’s concerns regarding interferen . 
ce in 

th 

e 


ion arose in the early 1980s, when 
d on the construction of a barrage a Indian 
he mouth of the Wullar Lake, envisaging the the Jhely 
thirty-three times in excess of the “een of 
issue in the commission in 1985 where ribed limit 
Pakistan asked India to discontinue kn Progress 
f the question. After some delay, Indi onstruction 
work. India then argued that the barrage could be - m 1a Suspended 
Without entering into a controversy over this Serene benefit. 
declined to take part in any discussion that would ti z t Pakistan 
provisions of the treaty, its sanctity being too vital k er with the 
asked India to first acknowledge that the project daie Pakistan, It 
with the treaty. India was unwilling to do so, but off Inconsistent 
change the design and operating procedures to elimi ered, in 1989, to 
effects on Pakistan. The two sides then exch ae a 
compromise. No a changed drafts of a possi 
greement was reached, however, despi Possible 
meetings at the level of the commissi “rt, Cespite numerous 
India suspended i ion as well as gover 
oe pende implementation of the project b iment, Aite 
in Kashmir, the problem lost urgenc ject because of the uprising 
Meanwhile, still another dispute : 
a hydroelectric ‘dispute arose when India deci 
power project cided to build 
Baglihar u ject on the Chenab Ri i 
ay pstream from the Salal D iver with a dam at 
, e pres cribed ait ane’ oni am. The reservoir was far in excess 
of the river in a way th enable India to manipulate the flow 
up to twenty-ei at would lead to eith 
cad. y-eight days during the cri hiu complete stoppage for 
December to Februa g the critical wheat growing period 0 
in Pakistan. Indi TY or opening the fl BP 
arsine - India did not at first ood gates to inundate the land 
in advance and then oe the requisite data about the 
yed a visit by the Pakistani experts 


to the site 
» as requi 
red under ] 
W t treat ..Ne oti i vel 0 

WW.CSSExam /;ineggHations at the le 


untries. In 


of the two CO i 
lieve Pakista 


dam so as to re 
flow of the river. 


Another quest 


government embarke 


River at t 
storage. Finding it 
Pakistan raised the 
was made. In 1987, 
pending resolution O 
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missioners from 2001 to 2004 proved infructuous, as India 
t the design of the dam did not violate the treaty. The 
the level of government secretaries in January 


matt t the stalemate remained unbroken. Pakistan then decided 


200> the matter to t 
ent of a neutral expert. His verdict of 12 February 2007 


for aP pa of the four Pakistani objections. As a result, the height 
s reduced by 1.5 meters and size of pondage by 14 per 
was happy that its position on the spillway gates and 
wer generation capacity of 450 megawatts was vindicated. 

After learning that India planned to build a power project on the 
Kishanganga tributary of the Jhelum River, Pakistan objected on the 
ground that diversion of the stream would violate the Indus Waters 
Treaty. The Indus Commission commenced discussion of the issue 


in 2005. 


Consular Missions 


of diplomatic relations in 1976, India 
lso of the consular offices of the two 
nnah House in Mumbai for the Pakistani 
owned by Mr Jinnah until it was taken 


over by the Indian government as evacuee property, was on lease to 
the British deputy high commission, and its vacation would entail 
some delay, India sought permission to open its consulate in advance. 
Pakistan agreed to this, accepting the Indian promise. The promise 
was reiterated by the Indian minister for external affairs in parliament 
on two occasions, affirming: “The property is at present leased out to 
the British High Commission and on expiry of the lease in December 
1981 it is proposed to lease out this property to the Pakistan Embassy 
for use by their consulate.” After the house was vacated by the British, 
Prime Minister Indira Gandhi decided to refuse its lease to Pakistan. 
Not for the first time was Pakistan to rue its acceptance of an Indian 


undertaking on trust. 
Meanwhile, in August 1980, t 
sought the permission of the India 
a plot of land for the construction o 
New Delhi refused the request on the groun 


Following the resumption 
proposed the reopening a 
countries, offering to lease Ji 
consulate. Since that house, 


he Pakistani embassy in New Delhi 
n government for the purchase of 
f the consular office in Mumbai. 
d that the location was 
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le’, India was not prepared to help Pakistan ac 


alternative a the Pakistan government sent cong, 
t ) 
In Augus 


, ar Staff 

bai. They had to stay in a hotel, Even y © 

ffice in Mumbal. he Pakistani ete 

open an ofii personnel hounded the Pakistani staff, Pa se 

S igence a an 

Indian D close down the office in March 1994, The Ndian 

was oblige Karachi, meanwhile, continued to function he though 
consulate in Ka the Pakistani authorities that the bulk of its erson 
it was known to to the commerce and external affairs Ministrie 

did not Sr discovered evidence of subversive activities h the 

India. peach and their involvement in terrorist Activities, the 
dian per i . los : 

Kp- government was obliged to order the closure of the Indian 

: ber 1994. 

consulate in Decem . 

Diplomats of the two countries agreed in 1992 on a bilat 


Wire a 


eral ‘code 
ions, This 
Privileges 
Ntions on 
t the lack 
ional law. 
used each 
Ompatible 
which is the 


Whatever the merits of 
of contributing to the 


two countries, the consular missions add 


Hoping for a new chapter, the two Countries agreed, in April 2005, 
to reopen the consular mice: i 


these allegations, 
furtherance of no 


The Brasstacks Crisis, 1986-1987 
Another crisis erupted when 


Indi 
combined military exercise in a eles o hold the 


Brasstacks, in the Winter of joe Asian history, codenamed 
flamboyant” Indian arm anned 


i i by a ‘hawkish and 

chief i Y a ‘hawkis 

exercise was comparable in oe ben naswamy Sundarji, the 
° igest exercises by NATO 
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Pact. It envisaged 
or the Warsaw the Concentration of a quarter of 
ilion troops, nine army divisions, five independent armo 
gades, and 1,300 tanks in western Rajasthan, at places h re 


from the Pakistan border, giving the i Aa fifty 


jlometres forces the 


capability piss ibe strike into Pakistan to cut off northern 
pakistan from the sout! ern part. 

Contrary to an existing understanding, the Indian army chief did 
not inform his Pakistani counterpart of the location, schedule, and 
scale of the exercise. Specific requests to this effect by the Pakistani 
GHQ on the ‘hot line and by diplomats in New Delhi were rebuffed, 
Concerned about the situation, Prime Minister Mohammad Khan 
Junejo took up the matter with Rajiv Gandhi in their meeting during 
the SAARC summit in Bangalore in November 1986. He was given to 
understand that the exercise would be scaled down; this was, however, 
not done. 

As a precaution, the Pakistan army decided to extend its own 
winter exercises and later, in December 1986, as the crisis escalated, 
moved some of the formations to forward areas north of the Sutlej 
River opposite the Indian town of Fazilka and west of the Ravi in 
Sialkot district. Oblivious to the apprehensions triggered by their 
own, more massive, force placements in proximity to vulnerable 
Pakistani border areas, the Indian defence officials termed the 
Pakistani action provocative. They perceived the Pakistani force 
dispositions as a pincer posture menacing the security of the troubled 
Indian state of Punjab, where the Sikh people had been up in arms 
since the Indian army’s assault on the Golden Temple, their most 
sacred shrine, in 1984. 

The crisis peaked in January 1987. The Indian government 
demanded a pullback of Pakistani forces ‘within 24 hours. Pakistan 
pointed out that India should first remove the cause of the Pakistan 
reaction. Both countries placed their forces on alert. Prime Minister 
Rajiv Gandhi publicly expressed ‘tremendous concern.’ 

The defence committee of the Pakistan cabinet, headed by the prime 
minister, and comprising chiefs of military services, ministers, and 
high officials of defence and foreign ministries, which met maay 

during the crisis, held an emergency meeting on 20 Januar y. Slibauia 
the crisis was not of Pakistan’s creation, it was decided not to u 
on ceremony and instead to take the initiative to try paps dhi 
angerous situation. Prime Minister Junejo telephoned Rajiv San 
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‘ nmediate talks, at the level of foreign Witte 
and suggested a withdrawal of forces to peacetime location ties 

ua rived in New Delhi on 31 January, - i 
igned on 4 February, providing for d eactivat 4 M 
ir bases and sector-by-sector disengagement aa ma : 
forces to their P me aage“ aileron " ig ee 
sector in the north. The storm, os 
months, passe 


t stu ; i 
ai Pakistan and India closer to the brink of w 
crisi 


any other crisis since 1971. Its a ate japas was, of course 
the mammoth war games pesn y ai tous Indian arm 
chief. Three wars, chronic tensons rooted in unresolved disputes 
inadequate Or unreliable intelligence, and deep-root «a re. 
suspicions fuelled worst-case assumptions. Besides, some Indian 
planners hoped for the crisis to spiral into actual confrontation and 
conflict, giving them an opportunity to exploit the disparity of forces 
Scholarly research concluded: Brasstacks exercise may have had much 
larger goals than merely to test the preparedness of the Indian arm 
These goals appear to have been open-ended. 12 

To preclude recurrence of unintentional crises, the two sides 
concluded an agreement in 1991 which specified force thresholds and 
distances from the border that would require prior notification in 
the event of exercises or troop movements. Another crisis-prevention 
agreement concluded in 1991 required advance communication about 
aircraft flying in proximity to the other side’s airspace. 


SStacks 
ar than 


Re-entry into the Commonwealth 


Britain’s partisan role in the 1971 crisis was disappointing for 
Pakistan. If media criticism of the excesses committed by Pakistani 
authorities was understandable on humanitarian grounds, the British 
failure to censure Indian military intervention was reflective of 
an expedient and unprincipled policy. London did not even allow 
a decent interval to lapse before it decided to extend recognition 
to Bangladesh, persuading several countries of Western Europe 
Australia, and New Zealand to do so simultaneously. In ange“ =. 
Bhutto decided to pull out of the Commonwealth. A quick analys' 
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sled that the pullout would not entail an 
nience to Pakistani settlers in Britain, 
inct ee d by giving a counter-punch to Britai 
fi onwealth as a source of comfort in its 
i world power status. 
g the precipitate decision to quit the Commonwealth was | 

phutto’s the decision by President Zia to rejoin was no less THe 
jt was made at the suggestion of visiting British leaders, steer 
the condition that Te-ENUY Was arranged in an honourable way For 
several years, Prime Minister Indira Gandhi frustrated the propo 4 
she vetoed Pakistan s return at the Melbourne summit in 1980, 
despite pleadings by the Australian prime minister. Her decision ss 
also quite personal, and surprised even the Indian Foreign Secretar 
who had earlier told the Pakistani ambassador that India would = 
stand in the wa 3 Rajiv Gandhi followed his mother’s line, justifying 
the opposition to Pakistan’s return to the Commonwealth on the 
round that Pakistan was ruled by a dictator. Actually, democratic 
rule was not a precondition for membership at that time. In any case, 
india did not abandon its opposition even after elections in 1985, 
the installation of a civilian government and an end to martial law. 
Not until after the 1988 election in Pakistan did New Delhi relent. 
If Pakistan’s manner of leaving the Commonwealth in a huff was 
childish, that of suing for re-entry also did not reflect maturity of 


decision-making in foreign policy. 


y great loss exc 
ept 
National pride em 
n, which looked at the 
time of decline from a 


War Averted, 1990 


Still another crisis erupted in the spring of 1990. As the situation in 
Kashmir continued to deteriorate, senior military officials in India 
were reported to have recommended air strikes on targets in Pakistan. 
Whether their objective was to deter Pakistan oF intimidate the 
Kashmiris, the reports triggered anxiety among analysts that ar 
adventurism could precipitate war between the two countries w a 

could escalate to the nuclear level. In May 1990, the President of the 
United States sent Robert Gates, assistant for the Ninon „e 
Council, to Islamabad and New Delhi. Although en wee 


depicting an actual nuclear threat were discour 
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Disarmament Issues 


s Convention, 1993. Historically SUPportiy 
Chemical a General Assembly for genera] disarma © of 
resolutions in the essive reduction, and eventual elim; Ment, 
and the limitation, progre®*"" Pakistan welcomed th Nation 

ss destruction, Fak © Chem; 
of weapons of mas n (CWC) when it was concluded in 1993 ical 
Weapons amen sad a chemical weapons programme > $ 
a country that NGS prohibition on production or acqui Mas 
satisfied with the nd the obligation to destroy existing stock, cae 
of such ag ee did not, however, ratify the CWC until A 
ie in October 1997, because of its apne over a provision 
in the convention regarding verification and inspection. This Was 
unprecedented in its broad scope, giving rise to the apprehension that 
it might be exploited for intrusion into the country S sensitive 
facilities. To neutralize the risk, Pakistan stated in the instrument of 
ratification that it would not allow abuse of the verification provision 

to degrade Pakistan’s defence capability unrelated to the CWC s 
India, too, ratified the CWC. Beside satisfying the principle that 
Pakistan would not undertake asymmetrical obligations in respect 
of disarmament and non-proliferation treaties, India’s ratification 
of CWC relieved Pakistan’s concerns about the use of such weapons 
against its security, especially because verification provisions 
make this convention reliable. The importance of this factor was 
emphatically illustrated by India’s obligatory disclosure pursuant to 
CWC that it had actually produced chemical weapons, in violation of 
a bilateral agreement with Pakistan, signed in April 1992, prohibiting 
chemical weapons. The revelation that India did not actually observe 


that commitment could not but further undermine the credibility of 
India’s pledges in a bilateral framework. 


Nuclear 


prehensive T, 
context of non-prolife Pat Bon Trea 


'mprovement of we 
aspiring, nuclear we 


ty was conceived in the 
ration. Its objective was to restrict qualitative 
cn technology by the existing, as well as 
apons states. The Prospects of the treaty looked 
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omising as all such states appeared to favour the CT BT. India was 
pr ¢ the sponsors. 

‘ n supported the treaty from the da 
this stance va» oat ili y ‘tati 

o vast majority o : supported limitation, reduction, 

d elimination of BE: OF Riese destruction. Given Pakistan’s 
an -cupation with security in South Asia, its one and only condition 

a such measures should be non-discriminatory. That was of 
tar a code word with a region-specific purpose. i 
O akistan’s stance on the CTBT followed the standard line. It 
favoured the conclusion of the treaty but declared it would not ratify 
unilaterally’. Pakistan sought to ensure, during negotiations in the 
UN conference on disarmament, to plug any loopholes India might 
later exploit to change its mind. To that end, Pakistan successfully 
sponsored a provision which made CTBT’s entry into force contingent 
on ratification by each and every one of the forty-four nuclear-capable 
states. Moreover, if any such state later renounced the treaty, that 
would also entitle other states to review their position. 

The prospects of the treaty were suddenly clouded, however, 
when India opposed the adoption of the treaty by the UN General 
Assembly, explaining its reversal of stance from sponsorship to 
opposition on the ground of the refusal of nuclear weapons states to 
give a timetable for total nuclear disarmament. It became evident that 
the real purpose behind the idealistic facade was to retain the option 
to conduct nuclear tests. Prime Minister Deve Gowda’s government 
declared it would not sign the CTBT. Foreign Minister I. K. Gujral 
candidly said on 15 July that India ‘will not allow its nuclear options 
to be restricted in any manner and would take all necessary measures 
to cope with any threat that might be posed to its security. 

India’s refusal to endorse the treaty sealed its fate. Even the slight 
hope that India might be persuaded by the United States to change 
lts stance vanished when the United States Senate decided against 
ratification in 1997. 

A suggestion was floated in early 2000 that Pakistan should 
Consider signing the CTBT. Keeping in view the distinction between 
signing and ratification, and the provision in the CTBT text regarding 
Ns entry into force, some in the government felt that Pakistan had 


little t 


Nothi © lose and much to gain by signing the treaty. It would cost 
Ing sj 


8 Since the treaty would not enter into force anyway because of 


ne , 
° pakista y it was proposed. 


ng policy of joining 
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arties. Many other states, includi 
to be "a abe treaty. In doing so, they diq ng 
sig? ag it, Pakistan, it was argued x 
signing 1 A siletracktnternas 
y uld deflect and sidetrac internation 
incur ry derable enel”. | ground, earn P paise for iseli and iis 
hm Pakistan could free-ride known Tidi 
it too. The only problem was that 
ce; keeP i technical and arcane for ay apa to gras 
sical parties opposed ee me — government 
pelt to exploit the situation by denouncing an 
A religious party Wat ned of mass agitation if the 
_The government, which had Never 
gn the CTBT anyway, did not 


cupy "8 ief, 
iq. In br ° nd eat 


abandoned, its public discussion 
inion in Pakistan became better 
specially those of Japan and some 
d that a section of enlightened opinion in Pakistan 
favoured a re d rational approach to nuclear issues. The 
debate also helped soften the impression of a trigger-happy people, 
generated by popular celebrations in Pakistan (and earlier in India) 
after the nuclear tests. 


Material Cut-off Convention proposal aims at 
f plutonium and highly-enriched uranium 


to restrict quantitative expansion 
strict qualitative 


FMCT. The Fissile 
freezing the production © 


(HEU). Its underlying purpose is 
of nuclear arsenals while that of the CTBT was to re 


improvement of nuclear weapons. 

After the CTBT, negotiated with enormous effort over 
to obtain requisite ratifications, the UN Conference on Disarmament 
appeared disinclined to start negotiations on the FMCT. Later, the 
CoD sought to revive the proposal and placed it on the agenda 0 
the work Programme. That, however, required unanimous vote of 
its sixty-six members. Pakistan’s objection on grounds of princip 
pin the proposed inclusion. 
pi it ICT een on pig O 
id d i = highly enriched uranium (HE w 

o use their existing stockpiles for furt 


years, failed 


le 
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weapons, thus defeating the underlying aim of 
rodut f nuclear arsenals. Pakistan is concerned that the loophole 
P. tiono some states, including India, to expand their nuclear 
ould enable thus aggravate the existing imbalance and undermine 
arsenals ratty To preclude destabilization, it is imperative that the 
strategic w also provide for reduction of existing stockpiles of fissile 
, shou 
reat) , 
materia = has been historically a supporter of proposals for both 
pakis ae quantitative limitation of nuclear weapons. It was 
is sign the CTBT if India did. It is also not conceptually 
ae to FMCT provided its provisions are consistent with the logic 
of restricting further expansion of nuclear arsenals. 


ion of nuclear 


pre 
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|, M. Rashid Khan, Crucial Water Issues between Pakistan and India, quotes 
. award of International Court of Arbitration, Journal of South Asian Studies, 
Islamabad, vol 28, Jan-June 2013. 
2, R.K. Jain, ed., China-South Asian Relations, Vol. 1, 197. $ 
3, The joint statement issued in June 1989 read: ‘ 


There was an agreement by both sides to work toward a comprehensive 
settlement based on re-deployment of force to reduce the chances of 
conflict, avoidance of the use of force and the determination of future 
positions on the ground so as to conform with the Shimla Agreement 
and assure durable peace in the Siachen area. The army authorities of 
both sides will determine these positions. 


4. The World Bank was approached on 19 January 2005. For settlement procedure, j 
see section on Indus Waters Treaty, 1960, in Chapter 7. 

- Statements by P. V. Narasimha Rao in parliament on 2 September 1980, and 
again on 25 March 1982. 
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7. Ibid., 15. pe 
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g was reached in letters exchanged between Gen. K. M. Arif 
and Gen. Sunda 


coii , rji’s predecessor. Explaining the omission in an informal 
oe at Lake Coma sponsored by Steve Cohen in 1995, Sundarji 
“wa told Arif that he was not informed of the ‘ploody’ exchange of 


. Press conference, 20 January 1987. 
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CHAPTER 18 


ar Weapons and Missiles Systems' 


Nucle 


Nuclear Tests 


-¢an’s nuclear weapons development programme made steady 
sali in the 1980s while remaining within the limits pledged to 
ied States, but research was speeded up in the face of India’s 
i on postures, recurrent plans for airstrikes on Kahuta, the 
ails exercise for attack on lines of communication to slice 
Sade in two, and strategic vulnerability due to US disengagement 
after the withdrawal of Soviet forces from Afghanistan, leaving 
Pakistan on its own. Washington revived nuclear sanctions after 
its purpose of humiliating the Soviet Union was served, cutting off 
economic and military assistance and even withholding the transfer 
of F-16s and other equipment for which Pakistan had already paid. 
President Bill Clinton asked Islamabad to roll back the nuclear 
programme while lifting vigilance on the Indian nuclear weapons 
programme despite its rejection of CTBT betraying its intentions. 

On 11 May and again on 13 May 1998, India conducted multiple 
nuclear test explosions. Indian leaders threatened Pakistan. Home 
Minister Lal Krishna Advani boasted of a shift in the balance of 
power in the region. Another Minister, Krishan Lal Sharma, asserted 
India was ‘now in a position to take control of Azad Kashmir’. 

Islamabad was disappointed by India’s abandonment of restraint 
but not surprised—portents of Indian intentions were manifest in 
its volte-face on CTBT and Bharatiya Janata Party’s pre-election 
Statements. 

Immediately, the Pakistan government was impaled on the horns 
agonizing dilemma: to test or not to test. It possessed nuclear 
i j a validated their design by cold tests, and prepared sites 
the ae osions, but a test would entail further sanctions which 

y could ill afford, as its international solvency was already 
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234 to improvident policies and Poor fiscal 
precarious ae in the build-up ofa aie debt un 
the 1990s, resulti n dable debt-servicing liability Of over p, fg 
billion with an iint annual foreign exchange earnings iy 
dollars a yrk Eight years of sanctions had further wes 
ten billion weak economy, and the country was intern in. 
ae of its recognition and cooperation With the Th 
isola 
regime. id US Secretary of State Madele; . 
The ar me a ndian diplomats had lulled us t aah 
was appatte re not going to take any precipitous action in the ny Ing 
that they on apart, US policy now focused on Preventing p, “et 
area’. Saint ai President Clinton dispatched Deput Sie 
from fo be Talbott on a dissuasion mission to Islamabad a ary 
af etate o few carrots. Talbott made out a case for ‘rest 
mtr arguing that ‘Pakistanis suddenly had a ch i 
the high ground in the eyes of a nervous world. They could, literally 
cash in by showing restraint. Virtually every dollar of aid that donor 
countries like the United States and Japan would withhold from India 
could be offered to Pakistan as a reward for resisting the temptation t 
test.’ Conspicuously missing was credible assurance On the key issue 
of security. 

Talbott’s arguments had little appeal because the 
was constant only in its policy 
nuclear pursuit while acquiescing in India’s fait accompli, Foreign 
Minister Gohar Ayub ‘fidgeted’ as Talbott made Opening remarks 
and ‘then unleashed a broadside’. The United States was ‘a fair 
weather friend’, 


The cabinet was divided in t 
ministers favoured immediate te 
opportunity, 
information, 


a 
Taint an 
ANCE to occ 


United States 
of Penalizing Pakistan for its 


he meeting on 14 May: only three 
Sts, arguing there would be no other 
ing Pakistan should wait for more 
raddled the issue. The scientists said 
onstration by hot test. 

if was clear about the gravity of the 
Moment. Prospects of glory or political ruin stared him in the face. 
On 18 May, he Save a green signal to PARC Chairman Ishfaq Ahmad 
Khan: ‘Dhamaka kar dain? 


substitute for dem 
nister Nawaz Shar 
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han 150 scientists, engineers, and technicians were flown 
ore t rt close to Chagai. Pakistan Atomic Energy Commission 
ae was there to supervise. Dr Samar Mubarakmand 
nsible for preparing for tests. Dr A. Q. Khan and Dr Javed 
was e ial Research Laboratories (KRL) came to assist. At 3:16 
Mirza r May, young physicist Mohammad Arshad, who had made 
m. on st contribution to the trigger design, was given the honour 
the large the button. Waiting long for the Opportunity, the fully- 
of pee PREC tested five devices of different designs, sizes, and 
prepare 28 May and a sixth miniaturized device of advanced design 
ields A on 30 May. Nawaz Sharif declared Pakistan had ‘settled 
ae The nation was jubilant. Seismic centres arou 


nd the world 
firmed the emergence of the seventh nuclear power. 
con 


to the 


Aftermath of Tests. A joint communiqué issued by the permanent 
members of the UN Security Council (P-5) on 4 June noted that the 
tests were carried out ‘by India and then by Pakistan’. The factual 
statement differentiating Pakistan from India was due 
position taken by China: the Indian test and its bra 
threats left Pakistan obliged to demonstrate that it t 
nuclear weapons. The Security Council Resolution 1 


1998 condemned both countries and demanded that th 


ey refrain from 
further tests, weaponization and development of ballistic missiles, 


sign the CTBT, and participate in negotiations on the fissile material 
production cut-off treaty (FMCT). The Security Council also urged 
them to resume dialogue in order to remove t 


ensions and encouraged 
them to “find mutually 


acceptable solutions that address the root 
causes of those tensions, including Kashmir? 


On 12 June, the foreign ministers of the G-8 group of industrialized 
states (Canada, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Russia, UK, and USA) 
issued a communiqué stating they would work for postponement of 
loans by the International Financial Institutions to the two countries. 
The Penalty was harsher for Pakistan because it faced a grave foreign 
Payments crisis. The government had already frozen foreign currency 
‘counts of Pakistani citizens ($7 billion) offering rupees at the 
Official rate of exchange. The account holders who were assured by 
aW against Confiscation suffered losses of 30-40 per cent. 


to the just 
ndishing of 
00 possessed 
172 of 6 June 
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its traditional solidarit 
trated its Y and a 


saudi Arabia oper of oil daily on a deferred Paymen 


vide 100,000 barre = 
Sari at over $500 million a year the assistance over five y 


t. 
d into a gran ; 
yrei imposed by Western countries were relaxed 
ep 


ding. IMF provided a $1.2 bij}; à Year 
ater. > d [FCs resume a adjustment The Paris Club aan Credi 
5 praka of Pakistan’s loans. to 
P d a defiant stance. Prime Minister Vajpayee sen 

he heads of government of 177 states, justifying the test in 

ao f India’s two nuclear neighbours. Inverting facts, he aie the 
sone of having committed aggression against India thtice, ay" 
propagandistic intent of the letters was obvious in Vajpayee’s letter i 
President Clinton which underlined the ‘threat’ from China. Wh 
China protested, India lamely back-tracked, assuring Beijing -y 
it did not regard China as a threat even though Defence M > 
George Fernandes publicly called China ‘threat no. 1’. 

As in 1974, the United States again acquiesced in Indig 
accompli. Bill Clinton embarked on a six-day visit to India, the] 
by a US president, and offered to develop a strategic partn 
Washington abandoned efforts to restrain India from accum 
an increasing stockpile of fissile material. When the time came fo 
further supply of enriched uranium fuel for the Tarapur power react r 
the US had supplied to India in the 1960s, Washington asked for “ 
additional safeguards to prevent reprocessing of the accumulated te 
saa from which India could extract plutonium for possible use for 
ai adia i h - paea a it even evaded its own Nuclear Non- 
the export of mi: ee welt prohibited the United States from 
Sal) tries “ar materials to a country that did not accept the 

pe Inspection and control safeguard f th i 
the law, at least in spirit, b “sE s of the IAEA. It violated 
> >y arranging for France to provide the fuel. 


In contrast Clinton visi 
’ nv . > 
of legal action did isited Pakistan for five hours. Only under threat 


Washi 
had paid for F-165, ashington decide to refund the money Pakistan 


Breeg 
ts basis 


t letters 


inister 


S fait 
Ongest 
ership, 
ulating 


Moratoriy 
m. Immedia 
à Moratorium on f tely after the Chagai tests, Pakistan announced 


urt i 
her tests, It was willing to consider complian® 
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NUCL 


security Council’s call for refraining from weaponization 
with t nt of missiles if India did the same. 
deploy aj f Pakistan and India, in s hes i 
and ae ministers © , in speeches in the 
The P"! | Assembly in September 1998, expressed willingness 
yN Genera CTBT by September 1999, when a review conference 
to sig? sal d. Their statements of intent were, however, hedged by 
was t0 e _pakistan’s in the context of removal of sanctions by the 
ditions and India’s with regard to progress in negotiations on 
disarmament. In the event, the plan was derailed. After the 
C“ se government fell, New Delhi decided to postpone a decision 
vajpaye’ 8 the CTBT till after the election in October. 
on nf February 1999, Pakistan and India declared in a joint 
cei that they would continue to abide by their respective 
state n further test explosions ‘unless either side, in 


unilateral moratoria O ! 3 | 
xercise of its national sovereignty, decides that extraordinary events 
e 


have jeopardized its supreme interests’. 


Security. Pakistan's demonstration of weapons capability 
sired effect on New Delhi. Prime Minister Atal Behari 
28 May 1998 that the tests had created a ‘new’ 
tators recognized the need for caution and restraint 
in the conduct of Pakistan-India relations. In a joint declaration 
issued on 12 February 1999, the prime ministers of the countries 
declared, ‘The nuclear dimension of the security environment of the 
two countries adds to their responsibility for avoidance of conflict’. 
The two sides also agreed to ‘undertake national measures to reduce 
the risks of accidental or unauthorized use of nuclear weapons and to 
provide advance notification in respect of ballistic missile flight tests. 
The prime ministers also pledged to intensify efforts for the solution 
of outstanding issues, including that of Kashmir. 


Impact on 
had the de 
Vajpayee said on 
situation. Commen 


The Root Cause’. Security Council Resolution 1172, urging India and 
Pakistan to remove tensions by finding ‘solutions that address the root 
causes of those tensions, including Kashmir’, evoked an apparently 
ce Tesponse. The prime ministers of India and Pakistan, in their 
all oe of 12 February 1999, recognized that ‘the resolution of 
for ean, issues, including Jammu and Kashmir, 1s essential 
ce and security and went on to pledge that their respective 
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pAKISTAN 
, -. efforts to resolve 
i «hall intensify = sie hea sd Sta 
ammu é ashmir.’ T “andi; 
governmen ing the! sue i“ rposeful acti ps Words “ing 
“sue inc udi Aaa with any p” eo action. The on, “tte 
a followed ©. pahore Declaration Soon evaporated w; ih 
the La.. in Ma 1999. With 
generat? fthe K rgil crisis in May he 
utbreak P 
lew 


Control. "e , 
decide issues relating to nuclear a 
l 


Comman e rgan to , 
es hairman. The NCA’s Employment Rs 
ro] 


pakistan =>>. s Chair 
Minister a . = 
gn Minister as deputy chairman, A 


the Prime th the Forel l ty 
and Interior and top military officer, 
a 


Ministers 1° d with authority to define nuclear strateg 
mem bers) is v trol Committee (with Joint Chiefs of Staff as de Th 
fficials as members) is responsible 4 
oversight. The Strategic Plans Divisio, 
etariat; it is also responsible for reS 
tion and application of custodia] 
controls to ensure against any leakage of technology, and for physical 
security of the asse f attack or sabotage. 
Nuclear Pos inception of the programme, Pakistan 
viewed nuclear weapons as 4 means of deterrence and prevention 
of war, not of fighting one. Islamabad declared commitment to the 
‘ninimum credible deterrenc 
The concept was tested in t 


ture. From the 


e principle. 

he crisis following a terrorist attack on 
the Indian parliament on 13 December 2001. Charging Pakistan as 
responsible for the attack, the Indian government ordered military 
mobilization on 15 December and deployment of the army with three 
strike corps and 500,000 troops on Pakistan's borders. The air force 
— z forward bases. PIA over-flights were banned. Pakistan, 
ik ae counter-deployments. The two countries came to E 
semar 7 s ortunately for both, the world community was deep} 
halak e for restraint, especially the United as 
prevent al-Qaeda ot thousand Pakistani troops were cooperating 
areas, US delice Taliban forces from taking shelter in the bO a 
Indian forces did an coeee in defusing the crisis, 2° gh j 
Pelik tO peacetime 1SOMons. Six mont p 
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d again following a terrorist attack on an Indian arm 
y 


ne crisis erupted 3 
. ap if Kashmir. The Indian army chief declared that the ‘time for 
come’. Prime Minister Vajpayee proclaimed, ‘India is ready 


has nae 
+? The Minister for Water Resources threatened to ‘scrap 


- us Waters Treaty: The Navy moved five ships of the Eastern 
. the Arabian Sea. War seemed imminent. The US Defence 
rushed to the region and once again defused the crisis. 
iking aspect of the crisis was the impact of nuclearization 
akistan conducted three missile tests to warn of the dangers without 
actu ally readying the nuclear force. Actually, Pakistani leadership 
is wnplayed the role of nuclear weapons. President Musharraf told a 
ournalist, ‘Nuclear weapons are the last resort. I am optimistic and 
confident that we can defend ourselves with conventional means 
even though the Indians are buying up the most modern weapons 


in a frenzy. 
Pakistan h 
Its main componen 
are integrated to com 
r war prevention, 
d (3) Pakistan w 
deterrence, not engage in a nuclear arms race. 
After India formulated the aggressive ‘Cold Start Doctrine’ 
for a surprise attack, Pakistan launched in 2011 a programme to 
develop tactical nuclear weapons and the short-range Nasr missile 
for a strategy of ‘full spectrum defence’. Washington ignored the 
provocation by India but expressed concern about the risk posed by 
deployment of nuclear weapons. Pakistan took appropriate measures 


to strengthen field security. 


as since developed a comprehensive doctrine for defence. 
ts include: (1) Conventional and nuclear forces 
bine the deterrence; (2) Nuclear weapons are 
not war-fighting, to be invoked only as 


a means fo 
ould maintain a minimum credible 


a last resort; an 


to new strategic challenges, Pakistan 


started developing ballistic missiles in 1987 and by now possesses 
multiple short-, medium-, and intermediate-range: solid-, and liquid- 
fuel, and fixed location and mobile precision-guided missile systems 
capable of carrying conventional and non-conventional payloads. 
Khan Research Laboratories, Space Research Commission, 
ngineering organizations have 
histicated design, engineering, 


Ballistic Missiles. Responding 


ner and a number of other e 
aiaiai to the development of sop 
nd electronic technologies.” 
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240 issiles include lude ie Pie 
jd ran missiles inclu » Abdali. 
pattlefie 300-1000 Medium-range (1500-2750 km) Ghau; 


i 
short-ran® Shaheen ll missiles have ranges varying fro 
nd Sna 


Shaheen-lll can fly 2,50 
Il shaheen-! „â Medium-range e of 2,000 km. Air-to- : km 
10 to 1,050 T pauri- hasa range OOS pa face 
5 ile liquid- ue "a (Hatf- VIII) and Barq. tn “00>, Pakistan algo 
whl 9 Raa 
Jude : 


r development in South Asia inc 
n-guided bombs can Zero in on ars 
anti-ballistic mis her threat to deterrent stability is develop 

pen ected into control systems to q 


lude 
enals 
Ment 
isable 


’ that can be in) 
plants a 


Safety and Security. The government has also taken tm to 

ty of nuclear installations, weapons, and material, 
ensure sie ‘nternational efforts and benefiting from US 
Cooperating peat eration since 2003, the Strategic Plans Division 
ani epi d vigilance and safeguards for robust security, 
i cae participated in President Barack Obama’s Project of 
the Nuclear Security Summit since 2010 to secure nuclear weapons 
and materials against theft by terrorists. On the eve of the fourth 
summit, high US officials facing a barrage of questions by journalists 
spoke of Pakistan’s ‘solid nuclear security cooperation’ with the 
United States, its own Nuclear Security Centre of Excellence, and its 
‘mature capability’ for safeguarding nuclear installations, President 
Obama's call at the conclusion of the Summit on 1 April 2016 urging 
both India and Pakistan against developing doctrines (Cold Start by 


India and deployment of tactical nuclear weapons) was notable for 
welcoming impartiality, 
All countries with 


NA nuclear weapons and materials have an 
obligation to their ow 


n to ensure foolproof safety and security 
omeiberiug the nuclear disaster at the Chernobyl Nuclear Plant in 
-= oe the catastrophic meltdown of three of the six power reactors 
ukushima following the earthquake and tsunami in 2011.‘ 
Unauthorized 


i Tech 
idan a chnology 


0 
Transfer. Pakistan was exposed t 
d enduring 


embarrassment after inspections y 
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+ atomic Energy Agency of a pi 

yf OO found evidence that Aarh Pa plant in 
pran ! IAEA collected from Natanz matched the — Traces of 
otop? ja Tht centrifuges transferred to Iran ti p provided 
by i the pilot plant in Sihala. The government dynas earlier 
use? Es finding that A. Q. Khan, popular founder of th ocked by 
° pment prO ramme, was engaged in illicit transfer of nei 

pnolog): He and twelve other senior staffers were dismissed s ear 
echh ersonnel reliability checks are conducted regularl i ince 
iye tendencies’ are removed." pana fota 
i far the most lucrative deal of the Khan network involved suppl 
of equipment and technology to Libya. The bulk of the omnes 
rook place after Dr A. Q. Khan was removed as head of from KRL. 
it involved over twenty complete L-1 centrifuges, a machine shop, 
yaniv hexafluoride, and nuclear bomb designs. Some of the 
equipment was produced in Malaysia and transferred via Dubai to 
yibya. Later Colonel Gaddafi decided to give up the project and 
handed over the equipment and design information to CIA, much of 


n, P 
it ‘ne at 


itin unopened crates. 
wn Musharraf persuaded Dr A. Q. Khan to read a televised 


statement in February 2004 taking personal responsibility for the 
transfer of nuclear technology in exchange for a pardon, but the 
world community did not forgive Pakistan. Sadly, the hero who gave 
pakistan the vital enrichment capability was led astray by greed and 
tarnished Pakistan's image indelibly. 

Rudely shaken by the scandal, Pakistan has since devised and 
introduced stringent personnel reliability verification and material 
protection, and security programmes that have sealed all strategic 
plants and organizations against theft of nuclear technology. 


Issues and Non-Issues 


debate for and against 
erms of principles, 
or apprehend the 


a ET | 
ie Proliferation Debate. The academic 
w f weapons has necessarily taken place in t 

ew of the participants envisage, advocate, 


Spr ra 
Pread of nuclear weapons to many additional states. 
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242 ers 4 some pone pee ee ©PPose 
Major nuclear oe n the ground aote ea elt, 
roliferatio® aS a by He danger in thei io 
weapons W # : and small mat and rA a 
miscalcula ion mutual learning expa erivde p E 
the resources» owers manage + articularly, 


rds th considered to be politically unstabļ 
safegua Third World are if not also deficient in prudence: 
reasons, they could lose control 


imperilling their own people as well as the 


world community: < on both historical and doctrinal grounds, 
he above view. Some even argue a N 

; f nuclear weapons as 4 deterrent pi -k eri feled 
efficacy 0 the cost of war seem frighteningly high and thus 
weapons make from starting any wars that might lead to the use 
discourage a 8 Founded in logic, the deterrence argument is 
of ee pirical evidence. Nuclear weapons have helped 
ee al and prevent military adventures in the past, and 
te is no reason to expect that the future will be different. Even a 
powerful state is unlikely to resort to aggression if it concludes that 
the potential gains are not worth the losses it has to risk. Such a 
conclusion is not obvious in a conventional environment: leaders may 
contemplate an adventure in a situation in which even if the adventure 
fails, the consequences may not be suicidal. Margins are eliminated, 
however, in a nuclear environment. 

It is not necessary to conjure up doomsday scenarios of 
annihilation in a nuclear Armageddon between superpowers to 
realize that any use of nuclear weapons would entail an ‘unmitigated 
a es 15-20 kiloton atomic bombs US dropped on Hiroshima 
ae 6 ar devastated the two cities and killed 
following weeks and mo r did ah aay? aa 
diet ath, onths. With improved technology, a 90$ 

exploded over a densel lated city could caus? 
130,000 instantaneous de + p popune ld 
aths. In addition, over 200,000 people me 


suffer blast injuri 
juries and radiati ; u 
be condemned to a life merase burns, and many times more WO! 


doses of radiation and t worse than death due to ingestion of hig 


h i jon 
e consequent increases in cancer, abortio™ 
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d genetic defects. sl a would also cause destruction of 
at yina 15-square-mule (38 sq. km) area, and incalculabl 
prop’ ‘ple damage to ecology and environment that would e and 
igtevel® réa uninhabitable.” Discussing the devastati spon 
affecte to the two countri i pai a nuclear 
would cause ; untries, American, Pakistani, and 
i cientists warn that nothing would ever be the same again" 
wesome potential for destruction invests nuclear weapons 
ahan unequalled power of deterrence. The possibility that nuclear 
ight be used in desperation by an attacked state should 
foreclose the thought of resort to war in pursuit of a policy of 
and expansion. This has been the main rationale for the 
fe quisition of nuclear capabilities by states that lack the conventional 
ower to deter aggression. 

The contingencies warranting a summons to the weapon of the 
jast resort should be clearly and carefully defined. Deep penetration 
of a state’s territory by adversary forces and large-scale attacks 
threatening tO overwhelm and destroy its defensive capability are 
types of situations likely to trigger consideration of the use of nuclear 
weapons. What choice a victim of aggression should make between 
capitulation and annihilation is a cruel question to which only the 
people of a state can give an answer. 

The ‘weapon of defensive last resort’ doctrine explained the nuclear 
policy of most nuclear states, although Britain and France, which 
could rely on the US umbrella, might have been motivated by Great 
Power pride and prestige. The Israeli ‘never again’ rationale was based 
on the memory of Nazi genocide. 

Arguments against proliferation are advanced mostly by states that 
do not practice the precept they preach. Nevertheless, the arguments 
are too serious to be dismissed. Miscalculation, for instance, brought 
the United States and the Soviet Union perilously close to disaster in 
the Cuban Missile Crisis in 1962. 

Nuclear weapons are not a panacea in every conflict. Even with 
nuclear weapons, a less powerful state ‘will face a number of difficult 
constraints in attempting to construct a survivable deterrent force, 
especially if it is condemned to live with short warning time, threat 
of nuclear decapitation, and lack of resources to develop the requisite 
infrastructure for a survivable nuclear force. 
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s hav not considered it necessary to builg 
powers ^ nd France are said to maintain 299 
5 ] and China 450. Theoretical] 

ice to deter, provided the TAR 
r number Ë high value. It is inconceivable that : 
ment 0 leader would risk the sesame devastation 
responsible govern! for the satisfaction of vanquishing an adversary 
s be sufficient. The key to the 


st, howeve® i 
f the deterrent 18 not numbers but the 
force. If the adversary develops the 


the arsenal has then 
d, and protected in 
rise attack. Also, it 


nd interception, 
mented, disperse 
survive a surp 


in order to 
deploy mobile missiles. 


. destructible silos 
indestr to develop and 
weapon states developed the 


Myth of t ar ta i 
capability i f their specific geo-political environment; 
oii ae Dan -itization, religion, OF ideology. Pakistan, 
the first Muslim s nuclear technology, was motivated 
solely by the ‘never again’ resolve after the 1971 disaster. Until then, 

pons and even refused 


it had ruled out development of nuclear wea 
a French company's offer of a plutonium separation plant in 1967. 


President Ayub Khan believed Pakistan could deter Indian aggression 


by conventional forces. 
Years before he became president i 


Bhutto had once rhetorically argued t 
Jewish, Buddhist, and Hindu civilizations 
the nuclear bomb, why should Pakistan abst 
‘Islamic bomb?’ 

When Pakistan actually embarked on the pursuit, Indian propa 
gandists pounced on Bhutto's pronouncement to stroke atavistic 
prejudices in India and the West. The instigation became all the more 
sinister after the slogan of ‘clash of civilizations’ rrency 84 
political idea and Osama Bin Laden unleashed terrorism against te 


United States. 


he ‘Islamic Bomb’. All nuclear 


n December 1971, Zulfikar Ali 
hat if Christian, Communist, 
had the right to develop 
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m -redibility of the deterrence. The minimum cannot be defined i 
vat terms: The quantity and quality of the weapons and deliy py 
stem have to be readjusted to the adversary’s military build-u ; S 
capability for pre-emption and interception. The guiding ian le 
an aintain, preserve, and upgrade the size in order to ensure a 
number sufficient for credible deterrence would reach targets f 

Nuclear deterrence is not dependent on parity or ratio betw 
arsenals. The Soviet Union possessed deterrent capability durin ri 
Cuban Missile Crisis even though its nuclear arsenal was a ee 
of the size of the United States. China, which was once Fearne 
by two superpowers, did not seek to match either, bomb for bomb 
missile for missile. Its capability remained fractional, but that has 
been enough for deterrence. 

General Krishnaswamy Sundarji, who became a persuasive strategic 
analyst, once made the memorable remark: ‘More is unnecessary if 
less is enough.’ That is an eminently sane view, even though it came 
under question by hawkish commentators in India who advocate the 
build-up of a full-fledged strategic arsenal of thermo-nuclear weapons 
and ballistic missiles of inter-continental range. Over-zealous super- 
patriots misled the United States and the Soviet Union into a race that 
rational analysts now consider insane. 


Nuclear Arms Limitation. The logic of complete nuclear disarmament 
does not appeal to nuclear-capable states any more than it did in the 
nuclear-weapons states. Commenting on the proposal for elimination 
of nuclear weapons, Zbigniew Brzezinski is said to have remarked: ‘It is 
a plan to make the world safe for conventional warfare. I am therefore 
not enthusiastic about it.” Even after the Cold War, nuclear powers do 
not consider a nuclear-free world an acceptable idea. The underlying 
problem persists: how to make the world unsafe for war, conventional 
or otherwise? Conventional weapons have not historically proved 
effective in a deterrence role, which now commands an even higher 
priority, as nations can no longer afford to fight protracted wars. 
Great powers have developed high-precision conventional weapons to 
provide ‘strategic’ deterrence against conventional weapons. But this 
option is not in sight of medium powers that lack requisite resources 


and access to the new technologies. 
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> risk of breakdown of strategic st ability 
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in M cat warned of intensified risks because non. 
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j : nd mobi 
border terror ism. te security of arsenite a ubile Systems 
state actors mi le materials. The manifest risk 
to gain access to n requested and received technological 


merited ea from the United States to seal security. 
assistance alte 


Soviet Union first proposed this idea during 
No-First-Use. a rejected it because its defence doctrine was 
the Cold War. NA f i nuclear weapons to deter Moscow from 
predicated on the us rpi Europe. 
exploiting conventiona’ Tor = hould first- 

A state with peaceful intentions shou renounce irst-use of not 
only nuclear but also conventional weapons. India trumpeted the no- 
first-use of nuclear weapons but reserved the right to use conventional 
force. It is obviously illogical to seek to keep the cake and eat it 
too. China’s commitment to peace is manifest from its policy of 
renunciation of first use of nuclear weapons as well as a policy of 
peace toward neighbours. 

India’s official doctrine in 2003 proclaimed adherence to No 
First Use except in response to a chemical or biological strike. In 
2010, India’s National Security Adviser Shivshankar Menon further 
elaborated that no-first-use did not apply to nuclear weapon states. 


Over-dependence on Strategic Deterrence. 
Provide unmatched deterrence, 


adequate conventional defence c 


Whilst strategic weapons 
they do not eliminate the need for 
of apability to cope with situations short 
Tyee ead nventional capacity is eroded, even a local and 
general hostilities ste or be misperceived as commencement of 
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Against a Ukrainian Deterrent, 


D. Sagan, 
and others listed by Sagan, 67, footnote 5. 
. Kenneth N. Waltz, The Spread of Nuclear Weapons: More may be Better, Adelphi 
- mer, ‘The Case for a Ukrainian 
973); Barry R- Posen, ‘The 


na no. 171 (London, 1981); John J 

mati Deterrent, Foreign Affairs ay | 

a oar Dilemma and Ethnic Conflict, International survival 35, (Spring =) 
nd others listed by Scott D. Sagan, himself an opponent, in Sagan, OP: cit., 
and footnote 4 on 67. 
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CHAPTER 19 


pncreasing Isolation, 1990-2001 


pakistan rose from isolation to a position of 
spect and admiration for its courageous role in 
inter iit Afghans’ struggle against Soviet intervention, the turn 
i d the trend. The process started with a return 
imelight on Pakistan’s nuclear programme 
sanctions by the United States. The world 
unity. lly blamed India for repression and gross 
p n of human rights in Kashmir, became increasingly critical 
of pakistan’s interference in the state. Islamabad’s declarations 
ais? ited to political, diplomatic, and moral support 
‘on struggle were openly questioned. Washington took 
sidering inclusion of Pakistan in the list of states 
As the only state that recognized 
the Taliban regime, Pakistan was saddled with the responsibility for 

ance, reckless international borrowing, and 


their policies. Poor govern 
rampant corruption added to Pakistan’s increasing loss of prestige. 
Stringent international sanctions imposed after the 1998 nuclear 


tests aggravated the economic plight. The Kargil episode projected 
Pakistan as an ‘irresponsible’ state. Intervention by the army and 
the overthrow of an elected government in October 1999 attracted 
‘democratic sanctions’ that tightened the financial squeeze. To cope 
with the challenge, General Pervez Musharraf's government began 
the process of rescuing the state from international isolation. It began 
with earnest internal reforms and stringent austerity that averted 
further borrowing even before the government's decision to cooperate 
with the United States in the war on terrorism after 9/11 rehabilitated 


the state in the international mainstream. 
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ctions f : 
„4 the Sove he nuclear issue began once again | 


t 
No sooner di 989 than t 


i ington asked I 9 
afghanistan 1? ean 0S. relations: Washingto slamabaq to 
is 


rogramme. When it decli 


minate ons researc? ned, 
discontinue ent was activated. Adopted by the Senate E 
the Pressler / one US president to provide an annual certificate 


1985, it require 7 not possess ê nuclear weapon, failing Which 
that Pakistan © istance to Pakistan was prohibiteg So 
viet forces were in Afghanistan, President Ronald 
ued the certificate without much fuss, President 
Bush did the same in 1989, but then the US became 
George H. E demanding about the research they knew Pakistan 
wpe ariig on for many years, and the president declined 
to issue the certificate in 1990. The US immediately cut off $799 
million in assistance it was pledged to provide to Pakistan annually 
during 1988-94. It also declined to permit the transfer of F-16 
aircraft and other military equipment for which the US had earlier 
cleared commercial contracts with manufacturers and Pakistan 
had paid a billion dollars in cash. An embargo was even ordered 
on the return of Pakistan-owned equipment sent to the United 
States for repairs with costs paid in advance. Predictably, the Us 
decision revived bitter memories of Pakistan’s past grievances of 
US refusal to honour commitments. It was manifestly wrong for 
aran a. es is the six-year agreement for economic 
F-16s for which Pakistán ee p i ae 2 deliver the 
when President Clinton finall a Mee rectited until 1933; 
both the equipment and th y acknowledged it was unfair to keep 
e cash and ordered reimbursement of the 

Payments Pakistan had mad ae 
made as well as the return of Pakistan’s own 


Reagan had iss 


l financial institutions and bilateral 
which was Providing $500 million a year— 
ample. Still, the economy suffered a severe 
enue to aggravate as the government 
Policies and was progressively caught ina 


did not follow the US ex 


icament 
udgetary 
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Taliban 
t for the 
supp" 


recognized the Taliban government in M 
pakistan ntrol of the capital. Recognition was consi 
gained pa of normal business, visas for thousands 
for con de for landlocked Afghanistan. Islamaba 
transit ae dly disposition, cooperation, and Political support. 
Taliban s the statement of a Pakistani federal minister calling the 
Howevels ur boys’ was a figment.' The Taliban, like most Afghans, 
Taliban aisti and decided their policies to serve their own 
= Stubborn in pursuit of their agenda, the 

ri à 


purblind Taliban 
‘4 little heed to Pakistan’s suggestions. In dealing with Pakistan, 
a relied on old madrasa networks and Pakistani religious parties 


for support, and even tried to export their obscurantist views to 
romote extremism and sectarian violence in Pakistan. They even 
‘duel to extradite proclaimed offenders wanted by Pakistan’s 
judicial authorities for prosecution. Besides, Pakistan, constrained 


due to nuclear and democratic sanctions, lacked the means on which 
influence travels. 


ay 1997 after it 
dered necessary 
of travellers, and 
d also valued the 


The Taliban’s record of governance was controversial. Eradication 
of opium cultivation and prohibition on carrying of arms were 
exemplary achievements. Crime declined, but their s 
rule, extremist interpretations of sharia la 
punishments, confinement of women, 
converted Afghanistan into a purit 


decision to demolish ancient Buddha statues in Bamiyan in 2001 
provoked universal outrage and cond 


emnation.’ Particularly suicidal 
was his decision to allow Sanctuary to Osama bin Laden and his 
followers, who abused it for planning and perpetrating terrorist attacks 
on the United States, 

Mullah Omar 
calling O 
the writi 
reckless 

aKista 


tern authoritarian 
w, harsh corporal 
and closing of schools for girls 
anical state. Mullah Omar’s 


persisted in the view that the world was wrong in 
sama bin Laden a terrorist mastermind. Refusing to heed 
ng on the wall even after 9/11, he did not expel al-Qaeda. His 


ness not only doomed the Taliban regime but also exposed 
n to dire consequences. 
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g prestige 

mined international goodwill fo | 
Another anae that sb levels. Transparency Internation 
sain organization in Germany, declared Pakistan fp 
sie” ost corrupt country In the world. Poor governance. 4 è 
saree an mounting budgetary deficits, and an escalating sea 
Set waite Pakistan to the brink of insolvency. By 1999, n 
accumulated burden of foreign debt -n to $38 billion ma 
annual cost of servicing it to over $5 billion. With exports sana 
at $8 billion, the payments gap widened, and recurrent scams me 
defaulted loans of nationalized banks raised the spectre of a ji 


economic crisis an 


Declinin 


was CO 


d financial crash. 


More Sanctions 


Not only was Pakistan the target of sanctions after it followed India 
to carry out tests in May 1998, but its economy was more vulnerable 
to the aid cut off by countries that had continued to provide loans 
after the US terminated assistance in 1990, including Japan, which 
was extending yen credits of $500 million a year. The government 
resorted to a freeze of $11 billion in foreign currency deposits which 
the state had attracted by the solemn pledge of transferability. The 
deposits could now be cashed only in devalued rupees, involving 
a loss of thirty per cent to account holders expecting payment in 
foreign currency. The default antagonized hundreds of thousands of 
people who had trusted the government. Remittances from Pakistanis 


abroad nose-dived. 


Pakistan-India Dialogue, 1997-1999 


Dialogue between Pakistan and India, suspended in 1994 because it 
proved sterile, was reopened in February 1997 at the level of foreig" 
secretaries. The Indian emphasis was, as usual, on normalization 0 
trade and travel, though it was willing to discuss all issues. pakistan 


underlined the centrality ofthe Kasoirtisss The gap between t 
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3 


isters Naw 
y 1997, Gujral r 
00 weak 


az Sharif 
€portedly 
to make a bold 
T oe : government in 
poli however strong its majority in parliament, could ignore 
istan inion in the country. 
"art time since the Kashmir dis 
for the he All Parties Hurriyat Conferen 
called by t isters met. A Kashmiri spokesman explained that while 
rime as people welcomed these talks, the dispute involved three 
the age any attempt to strike a deal between two without the 
arties, ha of the third would fail to yield a credible settlement.‘ He 
sociation d that the world community should promote an initiative 
also a aimen of the Kashmir dispute in order to end the 
towar 5 d and suffering of the Kashmiri people, eliminating regional 
bloods ai d the risk of a nuclear war between India and Pakistan. 
P 1997, the foreign secretaries of the two countries met in 
Islamabad and agreed to recommence dialogue on al 


l outstanding 
issues of concern to the two sides, and to set up working groups 
for the purpose. The prime ministers met three months later on 


the sidelines of a UN summit in New York and exchanged mutual 


expressions of determination to renew and reinvigorate efforts for 
durable peace. 


“Ss 


pute arose, a hartal was 
ce In Kashmir when the 


Lahore Summit. The prime minister of India, Atal Bihari Vajpayee, 
Visited Pakistan from 20-1 February 1999, travelling to Lahore on the 
inaugural run of the Delhi-Lahore bus service. He and Prime Minister 
Nawaz Sharif concluded the most prolific, if not successful, summit 
with three documents. In a declaration, 
to undertake ‘immed 
r unauthorized us 
an doctrines, 

0 ‘continue to 
conducting furt 
OF itg national 


opardizegd its 
Provid 


the two leaders agreed 
iate steps’ for reducing the risk of accidental 
e of nuclear weapons and discuss concepts 
and in a memorandum of understanding pledged 
abide by their respective unilateral PS 
her nuclear explosions unless either side, in pr 
Sovereignty, decides that extraordinary weed x 
Supreme interest.’ The two sides further unde 
de each 


‘ ; ballistic 
Misgi other with advance notification with respect to 
tile flight tests. 
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The Lahore documents were comprehensive and Covereq 

t of issues of bilateral interest ranging from comm. the 

whole gamu heir efforts to resolve all issues, including th ni Men 
aa è e ir to ‘condemnation of terrorism į ‘ ISsue of 
Jammu and Kashmir i ki tional n all it 
and manifestations and underta ing national measures 
risks of accidental or unauthorized use of nuclear weap 

The summit was a grand, if ephemeral, success, Neithe 
beginning nor the end of the summit proved auspicious, ho . the 
It was greeted with vociferous protests in Lahore against | ever, 
brutal repression in Kashmir. On returning to New Delhi, the as 
leaders downplayed the importance of the commitment to Ndian 
the outstanding issues. In Pakistan, influential Sections of resolve 
criticized the emphasis on bilateral negotiations and the re inion 
mention even the United Nations’ principles for governin jS t 
relations (as in the Shimla Agreement). The ‘Lahore R ateral 
by the two sides was considered a convenient alibi to world & Orified 
and especially influential powers, to abdicate MA i 
promote a just settlement of the Kashmir question. tility to 

Particularly insensitive was the reference 


Or 
ons, he 


temporary arrangement to be res ected b i 
settlement of Jammu and Kaiken : jii pending a final 


The Kargil Crisis, 1999 


absence of nt their return to Delhi portrayed 
ecurity Council’s ll j ous intent. It recalled also that the 
resumption of pa call in its resolution of June 1998 for the 
Bue to remove the root causes of tensions, 
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. œ Kashmir, was not followed u 255 
nder Lal Krishna Advani had embarkog na Uat Indian 
ensified s- apaaes i ra Kashmir, resort = i cy, 
in ations of the Line o Control forcing closure oft ed to recurrent 
yor in Azad Kashmir, and subjected the Villages to eal 
pardment. Few foreign countries credited Pakistan's artiller 
powevel- aam iera by the G-8, the United States a itar 
Germany implicitly blamed Pakistan for the ‘intry ie 
as armed men Penes d the Kargil-Dr as sector and sei ae 
ound threatening the Srinagar-Leh road, an artery in ie high 
“onths for stockpiling supplies for Indian garrisons in aa woe 
sjachen, India denounced the Operation as a Violation of th ena 
Agreement and retaliated with a Massive air and army o E himla 
dislodge the guerrillas. Describing them as Islamic Bedi ii, to 
and regular army personnel, India accused Pakistan of ag ob an, 
Indian bombardment targeted not only the Kargil Heights oe 
Indian side of the Line of Control but vhs 


also the alleged sy ly b 
on the Pakistan side. Also, duels raged elsewhere along es Fay 
Control. In an attempt to defuse the situation, the Pakistani foreign 


minister was sent to New Delhi on 12 June for diplomatic efforts 
for de-escalation and dialogue. He was accorded a frigid and hostile 
reception. India took a rigid, no-negotiation stance, insisting on 
Pakistani withdrawal of personnel from Kargil before discussion 
on any other issue. Briefing the press after the meeting, the Indian 
foreign minister used the word ‘demand’ three times in one minute. 
Meanwhile, concern mounted internationally that the fighting in 
Kargil might escalate and lead to a general war between Pakistan 
and India, now declared nuclear states. The Group of Eight 
(industrialized countries) considered ‘infiltration of armed intruders’ 
as ‘irresponsible’. The European Union called for ‘the immediate 
withdrawal of infiltrators.’ Washington asked Pakistan to withdraw 
its forces’ and ‘restore status quo ante’. Only the OIC backed the 
Pakistani position by asking for de-escalation and dialogue. China 
did not criticize Pakistan and called on both India and Pakistan to 
respect the Line of Control’. — 
time Minister Nawaz Sharif sued for the US president's 
intercession to defuse the crisis. Clinton received Sharif for 
emergency meeting on Sunday, 4 July, US Independence Day. 


roa 
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g ; ; ‘me Minister Vajpayee over 
discussed the situation geen a joint statement which pe one 
f hostilities, concrete steps to be ikan a 
Line of Control in accordance with the Shi 

n of a Pakistan-India dialogue as begu 
February 1999 for resolving all issues dividing er 
cluding Kashmir. President Clinton promised ' 
t in encouraging an expeditious resumption 
ion of the bilateral efforts ‘once the sanctity of a 
has been fully restored.’ Military officers of Pakistan 
and India later agreed on steps for disengagement. The Pakistan; 
personnel withdrew from Kargil by 16 July. 

Reading into the Washington joint statement a US pledge of 
effort to promote settlement of the Kashmir question was not only a 
spin aimed at misleading public opinion but a self-deception. Piom 
authoritative clarifications given by US administration officials, jt 
became clear that all that the president had promised, after careful 
prior clearance with New Delhi, was ‘personal interest’ in promoting 
the ‘Lahore process. 

A US official compared Sharif’s dash to Washington to Yahya 
Khan’s request for US help in the face of a rapidly deteriorating 
situation in the 1971 war.’ Henry Kissinger had then remarked that 
the US was asked to be in at the crash-landing when it was not in on 
the take-off! If Pakistan was mercifully spared that biting sarcasm 
this time, it was partly because all that it asked was the proverbial 


fig leaf to cover retreat from an impulsive adventure undertaken 


t, and resumptio 


and intensificat 
Line of Control 


without forethought. 
Most commentators blamed the Pakistan government for losing 


sight of strategy in a tactical bid to awaken international attention to 
the festering Kashmir dispute. Given the power disparity, a military 
solution was obviously out of question. A war that could escalate 


journalist castigated the government saying, `. 
blunder of approving a strategically flawed and unsustai 
guerrilla action was compounded first by diplomatic an 
mishandling and then by a sudden and inadequately xP ene 
policy volte-face.’* A provident policy had to steer clear of extre 
of bravado and soul-destroying capitulation. 
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oe Minister Nowa? Sharif and Chief of Army Staff Ge 
prime usharraf were ont responsible for aPprovin eo 
perve” _cived operation. Winia some described the eras is 
piy ically brilliant , others considered jt < mplete ie 
as 1 esman of the All Parties Hurriyat Conference of Jammu 
an redictable’ Another APHC leader Said, ‘First We were excluded 
n 210 F 
en betrayed- d contradictory statements dermi 
consistent an aa. nndermined Pakistan’s 
lit? Its spokesmen disclaimed knowledge of the mujahideen 
credi aa in Kargil one day and accepted responsibility for their 
ra ae 
yes the next day. Shallow thinking was manifest also in 
dulum swings from naive bus diplomacy to the Kargil gamble, 
io glorifying bilateral negotiations in the Lahore declaration to 
nip decelviNg claims of success in inducting American interest in 
sobing Kashmir. Politics of corruption and crass calculation of 
immediate political advantage was diagnos 


ed as the main reason for 
the shallow and myopic policies of the ruli 


ng families, along with the 
bsence of long-term thinking and institutional decisi 
a 


on-making, 
Autopsies of the Kargil crisis by Pakistani commentators 
underlined agonising dilemmas that Pakistan faced in regard to the 


Kashmir issue. If it did not act, India could claim to have achieved 
afinal solution; if it did, it incurred the risk of war. Similarly placed 
were the Kashmiri people: if they did not struggle for freedom, they 
were considered to have acquiesced in India’s illegal annexation; if 
they did, they were subjected to savage repression, killings, torture, 
and other excesses no human being should have to suffer in a 
civilized world. 

Misconceived policies and actions not only isolated Pakistan 
internationally, they also gravely damaged the heroic freedom 
struggle of the Kashmiri people. Focus shifted from indigenous 
agitation for self-determination to Indian allegations of its ae 
‘Ponsorship, from inhuman Indian excesses in Kashmir to on 
in limiting response to its side of the Line of Control, from jey 
e Indian forces against the Kashmiri people to bravery o 

argil Heights. l 
lf the Kae episode exposed Pakistan to seamapery negro 
t also Opened a breach between the prime minister an 
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keeping = if dismisse Chief of ts heer Perve, 
months latet ~ Musharraf was on his way j a Visit to gy; 
Musharraf while d refusal of landing facilities to the PIA airliner x 
red T 


arraf, however, r 
Lanka and OF as a passenger Mush efused to p 
fw -n and the Karachi corps comman de 
r 


, w as the plan 
diverted to cave the assengers and cre plane ran low op 


p 
te chief of staff took over the government jp j 


bloodless coup: 


Coping with Isolation 


General Pervez Musharraf, chief executive of aaan government, 

d efforts on improving governance an rectification of 
one? fiscal predicament. A decision was taken to stabilize the 
irked which had grown by $3 billion a year during the 1990s 
to $38 billion. Since foreign aid was cut off, exports were stagnant 
at $8 billion, and remittances had declined, so the debt-servicing 
burden of over $5 billion a year necessitated austerity and belt- 
tightening. None of the ministers in the sixteen-member cabinet 
asked for replacement of old cars. Even some development projects 
had to be postponed. Priority attention was given to accountability 
and recovery of defaulted loans. By the end of June 2001, efforts had 
yielded a measure of success; exports increased by 10 per cent, tax 
revenues increased, and foreign debt remained stable. 

Meanwhile, friendly countries maintained solidarity with Pakistan. 
Saudi Arabia was generous in economic assistance. China and Kuwait 
nat a of payments support. Premier Zhu Rongji visited 
i mirelia announced cooperation in the ae 
2001 and a aa remot of Oman visited Pakistan in 
Gapian ikina s antial assistance for economic gen 
diray te aant sei share in a joint investment z 
review sanctions, Prime ‘es reaming. persuaded peg ain visit 
to Pakistan, announced res ih re a pain a ae ment 
Projects, and invited th umpnon of suspended aid for develop 

the foreign minister to visit Tokyo- 
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With U iia 


S l . 
“retary of State Colin Powell, Washington D.C., 2001. Courtesy of Abdul 
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ident Clinton did not omit Is Ont 


ced States apprect 
iban. presi “E 
he US used its influence for c 
Ontainme ing 


Uni 
with t A e 
pis tour O ~. . dits officials made a val 
pakistan-1nCl? tension? eu ; uable contributio; 
vert the danger of © ict! The International Monetary hy, to 
to provid an for palance-of- payments support to Pakist agreed 
5 rules, the Commonwealth suspended an. 
d contacts. A Commonwe aith S akcistamy 
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Bound les» 
membership put maintaine 
delegation was the first to visit Pakistan at 
h the new leadership, if only to pis do 
Ncour 


y, SO 


them to move towards the res 
zed the baneful effects of corruption. Ina 
meeting with 


them recogni 
the C-MAG in September 2000 in New York, the Pakist 
e UK to join in efforts to reform bank sectes n elegation 
undermined good governance diri r hich 
j phoned 


encouraged corruption, 
1. More than lectures on democracy, refor 

i m of the 
se 


off scarce capita 
laws in countries like the UK Switzerland 
> , and L 
help address the root cause of political Aena embourg would 
countries like Pakistan. Despite United Nations ri ry developing 
recognition of the problem of corruption, an d Aapa Bank 
: a option 
n cooperation against corruption in a 


international convention 0 
rogress t ificati 
prog owards rectification of bank secrecy laws r 
emained sc 
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urged th 


The Agra Summit 


On New Year's D 
a e . . 
y 2001, Prime Minister Atal Bihari Vajpayee wrote 


an article highlighti 
k a ees the need for India to address two outstandin 
Kashmir, he went = Babri Mosque in Ayodhya. a 
president. After a dela a suggest a meeting with the Pakistani 
pa debate, he i m nearly four months, evidently a result 0 
3 : on 15 and 16 July invitation for the two leaders to meet at 
ciwo koles kad 
the need to a “op exclusive meetings. They recognize 
mip cooperation d TTE confrontation into good 
est efforts . To that end, Presi 
July, they ke Png the Kashmir Lane no 
the foreign ministers and informed the oft 
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d nding they BaS periei ttn dialogue Which should be 
gode” fa declaration ed later that day. 

e : king on the draft’? already Prepared byt 
wor ministers agreed on a declaration tex 

pe leaders, ade pias m “Pproved it promptly. On 
A indian side, pe Ca WAS PARTEL Th. the cabinet committee 

i olitical affairs. ` UNE pi lasted Over two hours, after which 
on P al Affairs Minister Jaswant Singh sought a Meeting with hj 
ee counterpart at 6 p.m. to discuss an amendment to the ton 
ee on Kashmir. After a short and amicable discussion the 
so ministers agreed to the substance of the amendment desired 
a Indian cabinet — with a slight Modification. The 
apparent hitch thus removed, the Indian conference Services officials 
started making arrangements for the signing ceremony as the Indian 
minister hoped to obtain formal final approval in ‘five minutes’, Once 
again, the cabinet committee held a long meeting. At about 9 p-m., the 
Pakistani side was informed that the agreement would not be signed. 
Held in a blaze of global multimedia coverage, the summit ended on 
an anticlimactic note, to the surprise of the media people and the 
disappointment and frustration of the Pakistan delegation. 

Before departing Agra for Islamabad, the Pakistani president 
was told by the Indian prime minister that it had not been possible 
to reach agreement in the cabinet committee. He did not explain 
what the disagreement was about, adding 


only that ‘the time was 
not favourable’ and that he would visit Pakistan later to finalize the 
proposed agreement. 


The prospect of another s 
Both sides tried to relieve th 


he foreign Secretaries, 


Et 
a o be recommende d 


ummit helped contain disappointment. 
e gloom. President Musharraf declared, 
T came back empty-handed but the summit was not a failure?" 
Prime Minister Vajpayee also underlined the progress that was made 
towards bridging the two approaches in a draft joint declaration.” 
n the same vein, Jaswant Singh said, ‘I do not characterize [the 
summit] as a failure. | do term it as yet another step in our march 
towards finding lasting peace, amity, and cooperation between the 
two Countries’, adding, ‘We will pick up threads from the visit of 
i emt of Pakistan. The Pakistani foreign minister ag 
naka oa, Positive appraisal: “The Agra Summit was natamam, 
i (inconclusive, not a failure)?” 
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The optimism did not last long, however. The Indian side g 
started backtracking on the agreed draft. A spokesperso 
Ministry of External Affairs said, “No agreement wag 
There was no closure of an agreement and NO subs 
by signature.: A week later, Vajpayee said in the pa 
‘Obviously India’s concerns in vital areas—such as cro 
terrorism—will have to find place in any document t 
negotiations endeavour to conclude. Actually, this 
already covered in the draft declaration. 

Meanwhile, observers on both sides speculated about w 
prevented agreement at the summit. Some identified p 
Musharraf’s breakfast meeting with Indian media lumin 
16 July as having offended the Indian leaders. The videota 
question-answer meeting telecast by an Indian commercia 
projected Musharraf’s persuasive views on the need to a 
Kashmir dispute to a spellbound audience in both cou 
Indian side was said to be angry that he had stolen a ma 
Indian prime minister. Actually, there was little new in what he said, 
He had expressed the same view many times previously. Hours after 
the telecast, the Indian side had not raised the issue with the Pakistan 
side, and even agreed to finalize the draft of the declaration. 

As for the Pakistani president’s reference to Kashmir as the 
principal obstacle to normalization of Pakistan-India relations, that 
was no more than a statement of the obvious. Quite apart from the 
experience of Pakistan and India, normalization has seldom taken 
place between pairs of countries with serious disputes and differences. 
Recent examples of the causal link include Portugal and Indonesia 
over East Timor, Japan and Russia over the Northern Islands, and the 
US and Cuba over ideological differences. 

Another explanation was later given by Prime Minster Vajpayee in 
a statement in parliament on 24 July, saying, ‘Eventually, however, we 
had to abandon the quest for a joint document because of Pakistans 
insistence on the settlement of the Jammu and Kashmir issue as 4 
pre-condition for the normalization of relations? This was facualy 
incorrect, as the text of the draft declaration confirms. At n se 
in the negotiations did Pakistan present any ‘pre-condition. z m 
unfounded was the allegation that Pakistan’s approach was ‘unito 
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ammu and Kashmir.” Even this ia A: 
hardly convincing. General Musharraf had only made out a k j 
n of the Kashmir dispute, which most guests ap ae 
to find logical. Perhaps this made Advani unhappy. inah both 
Kashmir and terrorism were included among subjects for atini 

dialogue at the political level in paragraph 3 of the agreed draft. 
Considering that Vajpayee had conceived and canvassed the 
logue with Pakistan on Kashmir, he was probably 
the outcome, and it can be assumed that he was 
ention to visit Pakistan at a more favourable time to 
rospect, it would have been better for 
to improve relations with Pakistan had 
ade the one or more members of the 


dian cabinet 


initiative for dia 
disappointed by 
sincere in his int 
finalize the agreement. In ret 
the fulfilment of his ambition 
he asserted leadership to persu 
cabinet committee who vetoed the declaration. 
Another opportunity to change the course 0 
relations was missed as one more agreement fell victi 
Political battles.” Three months later, terrorists carrie 
in New York and Washington that transformed the globa 
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Foreign Minister Abdul Sattar, 
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India Today, November 2001. 
oo a Pakistani journalist asked in an interview with Prime Minister 
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ihe eae Vajpayee said ‘the draft was written by the two foreign 
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CHAPTER 20 


Post-9/11 Policy 


m terrorist attacks on the World Trade Center and the Pentagon 
ot september 2001 triggered a transformation of world politics 
0 d and far-reaching as the television images of hijacked 
„irliners crashing into the symbols of American military and 
aconomic power were surreal. More than three thousand people were 
ķilled and material losses amounted to a hundred billion dollars or 
more. The unprecedented and never-imagined assault on the US 
mainland was more destructive than the attack on Pearl Harbour in 
1941. The American nation was traumatized and seethed with rage 
and an urge for revenge. President George W. Bush articulated a fierce 
resolve to hunt down culprits responsible for planning and organizing 
the terrorist outrage. 

The world community reacted with shock. All condemned the 
attack and expressed condolences and solidarity with the American 
people. The president of Pakistan issued a strong statement of 
condemnation and sympathy. He also affirmed Pakistan’s readiness 
to join the United States in the fight against terrorism. 

The US media instantly pointed a finger of accusation at Osama 
bin Laden, naming him as the mastermind behind the terrorist 
attacks, As these implicated the Taliban government in Afghanistan 
and speculated about likely US action against it, a sense of crisis 
and foreboding dominated the air in Islamabad. Because of its 
geographical location and as the sole supporter of the Taliban regime, 
Pakistan was bound to face painful choices in the days ahead. 


as profoun 


Policy Planning by Pakistan 


returned to 


Preg; 
‘sident Musharraf, who was on tour 1n Karachi, f 
ly attende 


‘lamabad on the evening of 12 September and immediate 
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= Sra arrat (President of Pakistan, 2001-8). Courtesy of the National Archives 
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seting discuss the grave crisis and its implications 
n, there had been no contact or communicati 
“Kista overnments of aan and the United States. It was 
jt en the 8 wevet, to surmise that the United States would tak 
ficult» ainst the Taliban. Two years earlier, attributi e 
y action mbassies in East Africa to Osama bin Laden a: 
thee werss e US had ‘ae mae ‘an aapa ai sea to bomb 
a terrorist camps 10 pe an, without asking Pakistan 
fly over its territory. It was presumable that the US 
greater force now. What should be Pakistan’s 
d for permission not merely for overflights but 
problematic, demands? The question required 
ee deration of Pakistan's options. Whilst it was 
ypticlP? that Pakistan had to avoid opposition to US policy, and a 
ob sA cooperate would not only be ineffectual but might also 
ke US hostility, it was necessary to evolve a strategy of approach, 
seping in ipa the national interest and the need for a 
ealstic assessment of t eo taining environment. 

It was assumed that major powers would extend cooperation to the 
ynited States in punishing the terrorists. None would oppose a likely 
ys decision to mount an attack against the Taliban. No proof would 
be asked, OF considered necessary; of Taliban complicity with bin 
Laden. Already, a year earlier, the Security Council had condemned 
and imposed sanctions on the Taliban precisely because they provided 
bin Laden with sanctuary and a base for terrorist activities. In the 
new, more grave circumstances, the Security Council would be even 
more sympathetic to the United States. Some of the major powers 
might even join in the attack, and the Arab countries and Central 
Asian neighbours of Afghanistan would probably agree to allow use 
oflanding facilities for US aircraft. India, already canvassing Indo-US 
cooperation against terrorism, was likely to provide assistance. 

The Security Council resolution of December 2000 had imposed 
— against the Taliban under Chapter Vil requiring paepur 
Snes Pakistan had cooperated by closing Taliban-contro' 
yria S official contacts. In bpe arsi a 
dark eri icy course was out of the question. ” = ap 
declared a "nt Pakistan might be bracketed wit one 

errorist state’, and subjected to attacks to neutra 


ith even 
wou if the US aske 


ons 
resp ade other, more 
a0. and cons! 
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resistance. Pakistan’s vital interests would be in jeopardy if India k 

given a free hand against Pakistan. The Kashmiri freedom strug : 
might be labelled a terrorist insurgency. Azad Kashmir and Pakists, 
territory could be attacked under the pretext of eliminating terroris 
bases. It was known that in the 1980s, India had pondered an atta _ 
on Kahuta. It might again entertain thoughts of targeting Pakistan 
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nuclear assets. o l 
Objective analysis of the situation pointed to an obvious conclusion, 


Pakistan had to pursue a strategy that would reduce risks to Pakistan 
own security and strategic interests. It had to steer clear of defianc, 
and avoid offence to the United States. The question was not whether 
Pakistan could exploit its strategic location for economic or Political 
benefits from the United States; the weightier and decisive factor was 
the predictable cost of non-cooperation. At the same time, long term 
considerations and cultural and geographical bonds with Afghanistan 
precluded any actions that might offend the interests or Sensibilities 
of the Afghan people. 

The crisis called for a policy that balanced global and regional 
constraints, immediate imperatives and long-term interests, national 
priorities and the norms of an international order based on Principles 
of international law. Cautious cooperation in a UN-approved action 
against the Taliban emerged as the only feasible alternative. Its 
components would include: (a) Pakistan should join the global 
consensus; (b) it could not and should not oppose US attacks on 
targets in Afghanistan; and (c) in the event of US request for Pakistan's 
cooperation, it should indicate a generally positive disposition and 
negotiate details later. Such a ‘yes-but’ approach would allow Pakistan 
tactical flexibility. It could then also seek modification of US policy 
and its expectations of Pakistan. 

It should be noted that Pakistan’s strategy was decided, in 
broad outline, on the evening of 12 September—still forenoon m 
Washington—on the basis of objective analysis of contingencies an 
anticipation of the likely course of events, and before, not after, any 
specific requests were received from the United States. Until oe 

en f ‘dent Bush an 
US leaders had said little. Public statements by Presiden sie 
administration officials on 12 September were heard in pee 
either late that night or on 13 September, due to the time di 
with Washington. 
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sairvovance of Pakistan's analysis was soon borne out by th 

qhe” orld consensus solidified in favour of the United Sat s 
vents curity ouncil and the General Assembly adopted enemies 
qhe “ne 12 September which condemned the terrorist outra n 
resolu 4 condolences to the United States, and called for bringin iia 
exte rators» $ onsors, and organizers to justice. NATO pied the 
perp? “ovision for joint defence. Canada, UK, Germany, France, and 
contingents for a coalition force to attack 


a offered military 
Der apan, China, Japan, 
n. Turkey and the states of 
pangladesh, 
facilities, 4S 


and Russia expressed solidarity with the 
Central and South Asia, including 
indicated willingness to provide 


and Sri Lanka, 
countries. 


did several Arab 


ndia, 
jogistic 


us Policy 
soon the contour emerge. On 12 September, 
nt George W. ke of a ‘monumental struggle of good 
1 Secretary O in Powell announced that the US 

jon’ of Pakistan. In another statement 
said those who harboured terrorists 
Asked whether he had made any 

Bush replied, “We 


n from Pakistan, 
to cooperate.” The note 


5 of US policy began to 


preside 


versus evil. 
expected ‘the fullest coop 


on 13 September, President Bush 


would be treated as 
progress in obtaining 
will give the Pakistani 
of warning was unmista 
US records that becam 
apprehensions Pakistan had anticipate 
Security Council meeting chaired by Pres 
Secretary of State Powell said, “The United States 
to Pakistan, Afghanistan, and the Arab sta 
was now? Also, the NSC Principals Committee, 0n 
focused on Pakistan and what it could do to turn the 
al-Qaeda (and) concluded that if Pakistan decided not to help the 
be at risk.” 


cretary 
kistan and th 


terrorists. 

cooperatio 
government a chance 
er confirmed the 
d. In a restricted National 


ident Bush on 11 September, 
had to make it clear 


kable. 
e available three years lat 


of State Richar 
e Directo 


of In : 
—_ Intelligence, then on 4 vis 
ng to convey the list of seven steps the United States 
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i take. He was reported to have painted a stark Picture. 
Pakistan to es or white. Pakistan had a choice to make + i 
t. There were no half measures ither 


; no 

2 US or it was T 
it was with th for manoeuvre. The future starts today. The « here 
was no room tOr “even 
steps’ were: 


to stop al-Qaeda operations at iis border and end al logistica] 


t for bin Laden. i; 
opr the United States blanket overflight and landin 


for all necessary military and intelligence operations 8 Tights 

- to provide the United States with intelligence information, 

- to provide territorial access to US and allied military intelligence 
and other personnel to conduct operations against al-Qaeda 

~ to continue to publicly condemn the terrorist acts. 

— to cut off all shipments of fuel to the Taliban and Stop recruits 
from going to Afghanistan. 

_ if the evidence implicated bin Laden and al-Qaeda, and the 
Taliban continued to harbour them, to break relations with the 
Taliban government.’ 


Having decided on its strategy in advance, Islamabad was in a position 
to give a prompt and generally positive response when the US request 
was received,‘ with details on some points to be worked out later. The 
impression that Pakistan had ‘totally’ acquiesced in US ‘demands 
was incorrect. Actually, Pakistan’s role was to be within acceptable 
limits. Still, Pakistan made substantial concessions and President 
Musharraf made that point in his response, suggesting that the people 
needed to see Pakistan was benefiting from the decision.’ As the US 
requests were examined in detail, a couple of points required no 
action: Pakistan had already condemned terrorist attacks, and it had 
not provided logistic access to bin Laden. Some misguided imams 
(preachers) in the border areas had encouraged simple youths to go 
to Afghanistan to fight on the side of the Taliban, but this was pee 
approved or encouraged by the government. Diplomatic relations W 
the Taliban were to be cut off only if bin Laden was implicated an 
Taliban still continued to harbour him. The extent of logistic “ie 
to US forces was to be worked out, as was territorial access" ges 
later allowed the use of three landing strips for logistic pe 
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; provisions for the coalition forces in Afghanistan were 
“a ; ports. However, US war operations were conduct n via 
p ips OF distant bases, not from Pakistani territory. P re 
na at participate in US military action in Afghanistan ry eae 


co psultation with Opinion Leaders 


e eriod of about two weeks, the president held lengthy and 
. o discussions with a dozen groups of prominent peo lef = 
‘ous walks of national life, including leaders of poli al pasts 
telligentsia, media luminaries, ulema and mashaikh, o 
ons from areas adjoining Afghanistan, labour leaders, women 
niti and minorities. He gave them a candid analysis of the costs and 


penefits O 


were realisti 
the need for circumspection. Most—some 90 per cent—agreed with 


the president's conclusions. 

Only the ulema (religious scholars) differed. A majority of them 
opposed cooperation with the US, arguing that right was on the 
side of the Taliban and religious duty therefore required Pakistan to 
support them, regardless of costs and consequences. The deductive 
reasoning was obviously flawed. Moreover, other religious scholars 
put forward convincing refutation by citing instances from early 
Islamic history, showing that a leader had the duty to take into 
account the countervailing circumstances in specific situations 
before deciding a policy in the best interest of the community. 
Particularly weighty and relevant were the sagacious decisions of 
the Prophet (PBUH) to enter into a treaty with the Jews of Madinah 
after the Hijrah, and the Hudaibiya peace agreement with the non- 
Muslim rulers of Makkah despite the objection of some eminent 
Sahaba (companions). 

After the US-led coalition attacked Afghanistan on 6 October, 
Pakistani religious parties called for Assessing the 
situation intelligently, the public doubted the wis 
and participation was limited to a narrow section 0 
Muslim countries, so also in Pakistan mos 

at the Taliban had provoked the attack and rejecte 
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ron terrorism was a wal against the Muslim world, Islam 
that the wa ad abhors the killing of even a single innocent Person 
disapproves a ce were not acceptable to the vast majority Th 
anat 


ed by the declining numbers of peopl 
e 


nated in street demonstrations. 
a auded the Pakistan governm 
ent for 


nd the West applaudi ; AA 

i manifested their solidarity by vig; 
enlightened leadership; ae OR leaders come to oer Pol a to 
ember, one On the an B the other and som hls 
8 The included heads © government of the 
at to a and the Netherlands, US secretaries of state ve 
defence; foreign ministers of Japan, UK, France, Germany, Greece, 
and Norway; and the Troika delegation of the European Union. The 
president of Turkey, prime minister of Lebanon, and foreign ministers 
of Saudi Arabia, Egypt, Iran, Turkey, and Oman came on visits. Other 
ded the UN Secretary General, UNDP Administrator, 


dignitaries inclu ol 
UN High Commissioner for Human Rights, the OIC 


UNHCR, and ( 
Secretary General, and a number of special envoys. 


Economic Cooperation and Assistance 
not bargain for a quid pro quo, it was 
lue and importance of its contribution to 
m and hence of Pakistan’s entitlement to 
reciprocity by the US and other Western countries. It made known 
its expectation of the termination of the so-called non-proliferation 
and democratic sanctions and the resumption of support and 
assistance. They evinced understanding of Pakistan's hardships 
on account of past mismanagement and corruption and the rise of 
international debt and loss in exports due to the destabilizing effect 
of the military action in Afghanistan, and their response became 
progressively more forthcoming. 
Appreciating Pakistan’s key role as a ‘frontline state’ in the war 
on terrorism, the United States, the European Union, and Japa" 
dismantled nuclear and democratic sanctions and resumed assistance 
to Pakistan. Individually or collectively, they agreed to write off ° 


id n 
reschedule the debt. Apart from immediate fiscal relief, improvem* 
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with major countries yielded long-term aj 
s an empathetic political environment 

of peace in the region. 


_ ation’ via d and trade 
I fits, as” conducive to 
jptenance 


ownback-Il Amendment authorized 

she a pae sanctions. The Ackerman Perap 
p we he nuclear sanctions for five years. The US President i ae 
allow resumption of economic assistance and oe ‘ 
waive! „greed to write off a part of Pakistan’s debt and eiA a 
qhe U 4 $600 million as economic aid and $177 million as ici 
a security assistance for 2002. In 2003, the US agreed to merr 
- pillion over five years in economic and military assistance. In 
* ition, the Bush administration extended low-interest credits for 
a » purchase of airliners for PIA, expanded trade access with long- 
erm benefits for Pakistan’s exports that rose to nearly three billion 
dollars in 2004, and agreed to sell C-130 transport planes, a P-3 
Orion marine surveillance aircraft, TOW anti-tank missiles, and 
other equipment for defence valued at $1.2 billion. In March 2005, 
the United States further decided to sell F-16 aircrafts to Pakistan. 

Over the period 2001-07, total transfers from the United States to 
pakistan amounted to $7.1 billion, including $2.3 billion in military 
assistance, budgetary support, development assistance, earthquake 
relief, and $4.8 billion in reimbursement of expenditures on logistic 
support to US forces in Afghanistan. In addition, the US wrote off 


$1.6 billion in debt.” 


EU. The European Union reflected its appreciation of Pakistan's 
policy in its decisions regarding economic assistance and market 
access. It joined the US-led efforts to prevent a Pakistan-India war 
in 2002. Also, its stance on Kashmir reflected recognition of the root 
cause of the protracted agitation and violence in the disputed state. 


Japan had neither exaggerated 


Japan. Not misled by false assumptions, 
an nor adopted a hard stance 


Pakistan’s capacity to influence the Talib 
toward Pakistan after nuclear tests in May 1998. It even a 
resumption of development assistance, if Pakistan signed the CTB i 
rais Minister Yoshiro Mori was the only First World ane ~ 
Tom Clinton, to visit Pakistan between October 1999 and Septem er 
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2001. Japan eal ait ine of the Kohat tunnel. a by 
roviding 200 "n, like most countries, welcomed the cha 
After im al a preciated Pakistan's cooperation oas: e 
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terrorism. red Paki stan’s case in the IMF and the Paris Club, Py; Ce 
d suppor "k izumi invited President Musharraf to visi me 
Minister Jum a warm reception. Japan’s so in 
Ort 


i orded him 2 © 
March 2002 i + rescheduling bilateral debt brought substantia) 


was the biggest creditor of Pakista 
i i nced recommencement of offi n, 
ril 2 of offici 
In A ; e that had been suspended after Bli 
é ; > n 
conducted nuc Until then, Japans ODA amounted 
to $500 million a yea! 
g. More substantial was long-term relief in debt 
servicing as 4 result of the Paris Club’s decision to reschedule $1) 
billion in bilateral debt at lower interest rates and extended maturities 


effectively reducing the burden by thirty per cent. 


Debt Reschedulin 


2001-9. Pakistan has nourished historical 
grievances against the United States for going back on its 
commitments after achieving its immediate objectives. It first 
welcomed alliances with Pakistan in the 1950s but then allowed them 
to wither in the 1960s. Pakistan’s courageous opposition to the Soviet 
occupation of Afghanistan was admired by the United States in the 
1980s, but as soon as the Soviet forces withdrew, Washington re- 
imposed nuclear sanctions against Pakistan in 1990, leaving Pakistan 
in the lurch, without resources to cope with the burden of millions of 
Afghan refugees, thousands of foreign jihadis recruited by the CIA, 
and blow back of militancy and Kalashnikov culture from a destroye 
Afghanistan. 
to contain the volatile th Cente she recognized the a 
Ea Wing monet that has characterized its past relations oa | 
began to enact do La ns pan a Baal adminis 
support to the Uni ubts about Pakistan’s reliability for sustain 3 
nited States. The Chairman of the key Hous 
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“ii Committee, which recommends bud 
opte i assistance, questioned the degr 
financis Deputy Secretary of State Armitage 
ope”! a cooperate because it had little choice, 


8etary allocations 
ce of Pakistan’, 
thought Pakistan 
implying it might 


wack out , welcome news to people in Pakistan, who 
ai sincerity, as much in inter-state relations as inter- 

. a reflection no doubt of the nation’s culture that invest 
pe rien dship) with characteristics of ishq (devotion), and Pein 
to be constant, faithful, selfless, and sacrificing. Only those 
wledge of international relations recognize that such an 
xpectation ignores ar aaa reves of the strategic 
oil economic interests o N state 1s egui ing factor in foreign policy. 

Nevertheless, @ Britis statesman's adage, “We have permanent 
interests but not permanent friends , is only partly correct, for interests, 
wo, are subject to change with evolution of the environment, and 
friends are always an asset, especially in adversity. Such a transition 
ofunderstanding took place in Washington after 9/11. It was realized 
that the sudden termination of support for Pakistan in 1990, and US 
neglect of Afghanistan after the Soviet withdrawal, had been a flawed 
policy. Washington's termination of cooperation with Afghan leaders 
made them insensitive to its protests about the presence of foreigners 
hostile to the United States. Pakistan’s limited capacity to influence 
the Taliban was undermined as a result of US sanctions and aid cut 
off. An objective appraisal of the prevailing situation in the region, 
marked by tension and instability, and poverty and insecurity that 
have bred extremism and terrorism, called for a long-term policy and 
sustained attention on the part of the sole superpower. 

After 9/11, US spokespersons repeatedly sought to assure the 
nations in the region of the durability of their country’s new policy, 
<i especially the continuity of US cooperation with Pakistan. 
cated of the Bush administration during its oie 
ettogis broadening of the bilateral relations ee see 
mitage an security fields, said Deputy “em o aeii 
Wh, He me his visit to Islamabad after the re-e any apod 
iN the meen "aak Pakcistancenjayel biai bien i “ded that the 
United ¢ ited States. The 9/11 Commission recommen ese 

tates should make ‘the difficult long-term commitme 
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n sustaining the current scale of aid to Pakistan 
P -” assed an act 1N December 2004 with ae 
ist US gob ued assistance after the expiry of the five-year ios 
ing aft has become à vital ally with US in the war ec age 
paki" crate Condoleezza Rice. Recalling that ‘at o error, 
maintain and continue deep ications me 
d strategic interests during the Cold aie 


kistani audience during her visit to Islamabad, ‘Th 
, e 


rge Bush, 12 September 2001. 
ptember 2001, Bush was asked: “Have you made 


: ded cooperation from Pakistan and Afghanistan 
any P Fave not necessari so in the past’. He replied, ‘Won’t we? We will 
i pakistani government a chance to cooperate and to participate as we 
sve “wn those people who committed this unbelievable, despicable act on | 


merica. 
ion Report, W. W. Norton & Co., New York, 330. 
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2, Whether the US request reached Islamabad on 13 or 14 September 
Armitage made the requests on 13 September, i.e. already 14 
September in Islamabad. However, Powell is said to have informed the NSC 
Principals’ Committee on 13 September, ‘President Musharraf had agreed to 
every US request for support in the war on terrorism.’ Footnote 38 on page 558 
of the Report refers to the US embassy, Islamabad, cable of 14 September. 
Ibid., 331. The US embassy cable reported: ‘Musharraf said the GOP was 
making substantial concessions on allowing use of its territory and that he 
would pay a domestic price. His standing in Pakistan was bound to suffer. To 

counterbalance that, he needed to show that Pakistan was benefiting from his f 


decision.’ 
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n was appraised highly, the subsequent release of th 
extremists was considered inconsistent with the announcement. $ etaingg 
11, Armitage told the House Appropriations Committee on 18 April 2002: 
they (Pakistanis) have thrown their lot in. I don’t think they have a e I thing 
Oice? 


12. The 9/11 Commission Report, 369. . 
13, Interview on Pakistan TV, reported in Dawn, Islamabad, 18 March ii 
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consider the policy Pakistan should follow in 
“isi precipitated by 9/11, President Pervez Mush 
meeting of chiefs of armed forces, the Foreign Mi 
secretary and senior officers from GHQ on his return fr 
on the evening of 12 September 2001. Until then es 
received NO official communication from the United States i ad had 
news reports made it clear Washington would invade Af ee 3 
and demand Pakistan’s cooperation. The meeting adie : 
contingencies and options in general terms and reached a ae 
on principles; Islamabad should acquiesce in anticipated US demands 
for overflights and transit facilities for the US war on Afghanistan, 
but must not join US military action on Afghan soil. On September 
13, Pakistan received a list of US ‘requests,’ which also included use 
of air bases. Pakistan allowed use of Shahbaz in Sindh and Shamsie 
in Balochistan. Over the following weeks, Pakistani security forces 
arrested a thousand al-Qaeda and Taliban intruders and transferred 
three hundred of them to CIA custody. Also, Pakistan deployed troops 


along the Afghan border to prevent foreign militants establishing 


hideouts in Pakistan territory, which proved to be a demanding task; 3 
al areas had to be increased J 


the strength of Pakistani forces in the trib 
to two hundred thousand at mounting financial costs. 


the wake of the 
arraf convened a 
nister and Foreign 


; , A S reliability 
US Pledges. Aware of chronic Pakistan! doubts pone amine 


surances of long-te 


as an ally, Washington gave as , tions were 
political support, and military assistance. Democratic a In 2004, 
ted and nuclear sanctions eased to allow financia k facilitating 
akistan was designated as ‘a major non oe nent with ‘ 
acess to defence purchases. Washington also used its 1 
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ncial Institutions and donor states for increased 
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reljef to reduce Pakistan’s repayments burden 
d debt sture was the generous US contribution fo, 


International Fi 
economic al an : 
Another significant & 


. . 005. : . x 
carthque’ ore Buch pledged strategic partnership With 
In 200 , r 


ucation, and science and technolo ; 
Pakistan in Der aie sacrifices and pledged continuity 
et ca rs described Pakistan as a ‘pivotal’ country ang 
of support. US one in the struggle against extremism. After 
‘a voice of ho aa dent Barack Obama and Vice President Joseph 
apes appreciation and goodwill. Secretary of State Hillar 
Clinton extolled Pakistan's sacrifices. Deputy Secretary of State John 
Negroponte acknowledged that Pakistani mistrust of the United States 
had ‘some legitimacy’ as ‘we walked away from them after the Soviets 
left Afghanistan, and we walked away from them through the 1990s 
because of the Pressler Amendment. In 2009, prominent senators 
Kerry, Lugar, and Barman sponsored the Enhanced Partnership 
with Pakistan Act which more than doubled grant aid from $600 
million a year under the 2004 law to $1.5 billion a year for the next 
five years. At a meeting held in Tokyo in April 2009, twenty Friends 
of Democratic Pakistan including the United States, Japan, 
Germany, China, Saudi Arabia and other affluent A 
Turkey, and Iran pledged $5.7 billion in aid for Pakist 


Britain, 
rab countries, 
an. 


Nuclear Discrimination. Meanwhile, 
Washington’s decision in 2006 to lift i 
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ts for the Pakistani nuclear Capabilities are su 
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arran s and the White House complimented Pakistan i 


fficient and 

„deq taking its responsibilities seriously, 
for 

2015 


n 29 August 


s on Afghan Policy. The differe 
pifferener partnership followed the US q 
akistan- ounter-terrorism to counter-insu 
„ims from C turing power to reward north 

estruc i : 
meant T United States in the war against 

with the Pakhtun ethnicity. Islamabad, on t 
largely $ stability in the country required 
eace ji munities in order to prevent int 
ethnic n happened: non-Pakhtuns gr 
exactly ‘ he cabinet, civil bureaucracy, police and the military, and 
shares in t i a raw deal. Former mujahideen among them turned to 
Pakhtuns “om e with ethnic links and familiarity with Pakistan’s 
insurgency. established bases predominantly in the FATA region. 
tribal areas nd militants actuated by sympathy for brethren Afghan 
p SE aaa n intervention flocked to the mountainous territory 

eS f alaf against foreign aggressors as well as Pakistan for 
and declare ) ith the ‘enemy’. Tens of thousands banded together 

iadh andis attacks on the Pakistani state and = ie 

10 une r million troops from 

Islamabad had to pote eit kei ease. maa rili k 

Eastern border to counte 006. While the Pakistan army was 

deaths and destruction after 2 ki ist rebels, Washington 

ied with efforts to contain the sbi ee riorities 
ae a ‘ against the Afghan insurgents. As pr 
paip Qi rika cusing Islamabad of playing a ‘double 
cished, US officials began Gates said Pakistan was ‘really no 
game. Defence Secretary Robert Ga ing aide 

ally at all’? The US retaliated by curtailing 


nce that undermined 
€cision to €xpand war 
rgencies, which in effect 
ern warlords who Sided 
the Taliban, who were 
he other hand, believed 
equitable shares for al] 
er-ethnic strife. That is 
abbed disproportionate 


_ iggered by US 
Partnership Disrupted in 2011. Three aerate A The first 
actions struck severe blows to good aiaa on 27 January by 
naoved the murder of a Pakistani api US embassy claimed, iar 

i contractor who, f ic list to war 
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= nates Pe ace eae A former Under 
Clinton and President Obama pressed for his 
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mmented in an off-record conversation with the 


tory could not i the laugh apc Finally, the 
US negotiated a deal under eee S ee we million 

heirs of the victim in exc ane sii ipy release, 
‘a we t away, but Pakistan’s able Foreign Minister Shah Mehmood 
cette had camer appar ently pease RESEND comprai the 
US demand for release of the ‘diplomat. 

The second event—the US raid that killed Osama bin Laden in 
his hideout in Abbottabad on 2 May--wes i a at Violation of 
international law which forbids military incursion into the territory 
of a country not at war with the aggressor. The ae knew the law and 
had earlier sought Pakistan’s permission for raids in FATA against a]. 
Qaeda activists. But in this case, President Obama decided to ignore 
Pakistan’s likely reaction because he believed ‘elements in the Pakistan 
government would tip off Bin Laden." Curiously, President Asif A}; 
Zardari lent his name to an opinion piece in the Washington Post 
of 3 May expressing satisfaction over the elimination of ‘the source 
of the greatest evil of the new millennium.” The President was right 
about Osama bin Laden, but the US violation of Pakistan’s sovereignty 
triggered a popular storm. Hyper-critical speeches were made by 
political leaders and officials. A joint session of the parliament on 
6 May adopted a unanimous resolution that condemned the United 
States. The Chief of Army Staff and Director General of the ISI 
hae mei son to detect and intercept the intruding 

| re raised of whether the armed forces 
could defend Pakistan’s borders and its nuclear assets. Islamabad 
immediately asked Washington for a writte mm = 
such an attack. Washington dilly- 
no ‘designs’ on Pakistani nuclea 
nothing.” 
l Pakistan-US relations 
killed twenty-four Pakist 


Secretary of State CO 
author: ‘The cover $ 


n assurance forswearing 
dallied and agreed only to say it had 
r weapons, which ‘of course meant 
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sported by air and gro 
ere tran ground routes a 
Sia, 


. an r 
sg oP s d Central-Asia. Defence Secretary Panetta den 
n m , de mand of $5,000 per truck for transit as ‘price. Cunced 
y threatened sanctions on aid to gouging’, 


a 
la Congress ing wi 
“a anal to hold a meeting with the Pa 


obama : summit in May 2012 illustrated t 
ihe C elation ii Pledges of enduring partnersh 
piate"? arated by recriminations. Never in hist 
f the two countries more reckle 


Pakistan, President 
kistani President at 
he deterioration in 
1P evaporated in the 
Ory were the elected 
ws oo ‘ ss in criticizing each 


r p 
mer policies: 
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ngagement. After debating the incident for four months 
arliament adopted a consensus resolution on 12 April 2012 
the s mending the following policy guidelines: 

reco 


_ jmmediate cessation of US drone attacks and formulation of new 
flying rules for areas contiguous to the border; 

_ pakistan territory and airspace shall not be used for transport 
of arms and ammunition to Afghanistan; 

_ No covert or overt operations shall be permitted; 

_ No private security contractors and/or intelligence operatives 
shall be allowed; 

_ Pakistan territory will not be provided for establishment of 


foreign bases; 

- Demand for apology by the Obama administration for the 26 
November airstrikes; 

- All verbal agreements or understandings regarding national 
security shall cease to be valid forthwith; . 

- Pakistan’s position on the FMCT must not be compromised; 

- Pakistan should actively pursue the gas pipeline projects with 
Iran and Turkmenistan. 


Predictably, the guidelines proved difficult to implement. Pakistan 
= hardly in a position to impose its preferences. Diplomatic 
efforts to cool tempers took seven months. Confusion prevailed on 
‘lamabad’s demand for US apology for the Salala attack as a ae 
kistani ambassador conveyed contradictory personal views 0 


akistan Army chief to Washington.’ Ultimately, Secretary Hillary 
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«we are sorry for the losses suffered by the Pak 
itary’ Islamabad abandoned its demand for transit fee > Stan 
Ga as signed on 31 July 2012 spelling out transit terms Whig 
i c 
differed little from the earlier ones. 


Clinton said, 


Drones Issue. Unmanned, high-flying aircraft operated by r 
control from distant bases, Predator drones were used o 
targets for ‘precision’ strikes with missiles and bombs. Y 
States started ‘signature strikes against high-value al-Qaeda target 
in the Pakistani Tribal Areas in 2004. President Pervez Musharraf 
publicly acknowledged he gave permission for ‘a few Strikes’ 
Minister Yusuf Raza Gilani told the US Ambassador he 
objection ‘so long as they get the right people’*® Public opi 
remained quiescent until President Obama expanded the pro 
resulting in heavy civilian casualties. Protests mounted in 
as also worldwide against ‘collateral damage’—a euphemis 
murder of innocents. 

After the US raid in Abbottabad, Islamabad demanded an end 
to drone strikes. The US reduced strikes, but the issue came to the 
fore again in November 2013 when a drone strike killed TTP chief 
Hakeemullah Mehsud. Surprisingly, it triggered a Paroxysm of 
protests by prominent politicians. A federal minister called for review 
of the ‘entire gamut of relations with the United States? Jamaat-e- 
Islami chief Munawar Hasan called Mehsud a martyr and JUI leader 
Maulana Fazlur Rahman echoed the view saying even a dog killed 
by Americans was a martyr! PTI leader Imran Khan decided to 
blockade the supply route through the province ruled by his party. 
These views did not, however, evoke a popular echo as Mehsud was 
an arch-terrorist responsible for the deaths of thousands of Pakistanis. 
The government, too, did not press the issue. During his visit to USA 
in 2013 the prime minister only mentioned the subject in the context 
of the popular reaction in Pakistan, and President Obama imposed 
Prudent limits’. Casualties declined as satellite imaging and the 
unblinking Stare of the Predator eye’ ensured ‘precise and effective 
targeting. Meanwhile, international law was yet to evolve rules to 
govern use of drones. 
ren 2004 to March 2015, 522 drone strikes were estimated 
ve killed 3,852 people. The US claimed they included twenty-tW 
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Trust and Goodwill. Bilateral relatio 
jon i d contributed to the outcome. The d 
oe pr ae over Afghanistan policy. 
ynesorv in 2011. Washington’s insensitivity to 
palloone¢ tan’s unrestrained denunciation an 
st States irredeemably undermined t 
the Unite tatements of American leaders pledging long-term 
in earlier s olitical support, and economic and security assistance. 
commitmen ee empathy was vividly illustrated in the contrast 
The absence jliation and outrage in Pakistan following the US attack 
1 Eon f > 
between aeon d and pride and celebration in the United States over 
| o Abbot e killing of arch-terrorist Osama bin Laden—a signature 
> the aon for the Obama administration. . ga 
achieveme ; ent lowered the rhetoric, realizing 
az Sharif governm S 
tie = tions were counter-productive. The United States was 
iminatl t, a to 
that ae est partner in trade, the largest export marke bi : 
vap a financial assistance, and a major ia a 
urce of investment and finan ad/rrinkitally ddsiedtile 
rf ce equipment. Resumption of St rei e aar 
mr i bad’s cooperatio ; 
ington still needed Islama iliation in Afghanistan. 
ae promoting peace and reconciliation pu mie 
tho President Obama appeared interested m Irada aimed at 
and resilient? dialogue process between India Sonate akii 
resolving all outstanding disputes, gerere- ton took no action to 
Islamabad was disappointed, because Was +: tage with Islamabad. 
Persuade New Delhi to enter into nth : setback in November 
ili ions suftere ; istan’s 
The efforts to stabilize relations akada vono Pakiste : 
2013 because of a surprise US drone s of protests again 
i i raised a chorus subsided 
Sovereignty, Political parties even hsud. The storm s A 
the killing of TTP chief Hakimullah “ae the perverse views ° 
“cause public opinion did not endor 
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But the paroxy 


ill will. ; third—and probably the laş 
s. Meanwhile, tan and the United States na 
we nd frustration with the long, trillion. 
pelled President Obama to decide op 
nistan. That would reduce the US 
withdrawal f which had been a ned five 
need for Pakista ; was mainly concerned with the aim 
the alliance. Now eae had fostered in Kabul, and Pakistan 
of securing re e main obstacle as it ‘allowed’ Afghan insurgents 
was perceive eee as base for cross-border raids. 
to use Pakistan lobal politics was undergoing à 


_g/11 phase of g : 
a se tae degrading al-Qaeda’s threat from Afghanistan, 
Ae tite was preoccupied with the perceived challenge from rising 


China to its supremacy in world affairs. President Obama proclaimed 
a Pivot to the Pacific and followed up by reinforcing troops to bolster 
exiting alliances, mounting air and naval patrols to counter perceived 
threat to freedom of navigation, sponsoring a Transpacific Trade 
Partnership that pointedly excluded China, and encouraging China’s 
rivals to its historic claim to sovereignty over islands and shoals in 
the East China and South China Seas. Of direct concern to Pakistan’s 
diplomacy was the emergent strategic partnership between the United 
States and India. President Obama spoke of ties with India as ‘the 
defining partnership of the 21st century. Prime Minister Narendra 
Modi reciprocated the idea with enthusiasm, recalling that Prime 
Minister Atal Bihari Vajpayee once described India and the United 
States as ‘natural allies’. Modi’s remark that the problem of terrorism 
was ‘incubated in India’s neighbourhood’ fell on receptive ears in 
the US Congress. Defence Secretary Ashton Carter met his Indian 
= four times in 2015. Bilateral trade was galloping, to $107 
ga crac manufacturers sold military equipment to 
to build a big air man porgaittad Westinghouse Corporation 
Obama administrat; power project in India with six reactors. The 
ration actively supported India’s abortive bid to join 
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owards Pakistan predictably decline 
ates. A majority iti THe Senate blocked the cy oon 
nite? - the sale of eight F-16 aircraft to Pakistan. Memor “He 
fio Ps aggani ê former Pakistani ambassador a ably, 
poss ernme E h ; 
op? & ye ressed no contrition; lamely, it disowned Haqqani.” 
jeaders wy 2016, a Congressional panel debated whether Pakistan 


Foe’ and hardliners called for termination of all 


priend OF 
s Fri 


mittee : P 
n parliament which had unanimously condemned the United 


T Congress still realized US interests required a balanced 

proach. The White House was even more farsighted and rescued 
+ allocation of $1.7 billion for aid to Pakistan in 2017. It underlined 
shat Pakistan remained critical to the US counter-terrorism effort, 
nuclear non-proliferation, regional stability, the peace process in 
Afghanistan, and regional economic integration and development." 

On other issues, President Obama maintained a low profile. He 
called for a ‘resilient’ dialogue process between India and Pakistan 
aimed at resolving all outstanding disputes, including Kashmir, but 
no action followed. Also, Washington displayed an increasingly 

ro-India bias on issues affecting strategic stability in South Asia. It 

criticized Pakistan’s deployment of tactical nuclear weapons, but did 
not say a word against the Indian Cold Start strategic doctrine which 
necessitated the Pakistani deployments. 

Inevitably, Pakistan, a low-income country faced with formidable 
challenges to its stability and security, came out worse. Foreseeing the 
consequences, Pakistan’s national daily Dawn had warned the elected 
representatives against the temptation ‘to beat up on the US for its sins 
of omission and commission. Urging the parliament to put ‘interests 
ahead of emotions, it recalled that President Obama had ‘resisted 
demands for extreme action against Pakistan’ for suspending ‘a 
Meat line’ and that ‘the world’s only superpower had be 
väk af Pakistani policymakers to decide how to pe a 
? But passions dominated over objectivity and Pakistan 


Ign ; : i 
enored the wisdom of ancients for restraint and moderation. As 
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Also, anne liers Group in June 2016, ignoring the fact a 
to the Nuclear i provision limiting NSG membershi Mi, 
it was the a countries including Belgium, China, Italy a 
parties. A ajaa d for a non-discriminatory criteria-baseq aPproac, 
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n. Taking asylum in 


d by the Obama 


ie 
en do harf ast, ba dostan taluttuf, ba 
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CHAPTER 22 


Terrorism 


a sinister shadow On” Pakistan's internationa] 
killing sixty thousand or more people and 
th $100 billion or more 


ate assets WOT 
e economy, and isolating the 


country. Foreign investment has plummeted, TERREN airlines, banks 
and enterprises have pulled out, the tourist industry has collapsed, 
embassies have sent back families, and people-to-people programmes 
have been curtailed. Foreign media dub Pakistan as a ‘cradle of 
terrorism’ with an out-of-control infrastructure spreading a lethal 
ideology of violence. Abroad, Pakistani settlers are suspected and 
shunned, denied equal opportunity in employment, and exposed to 

students face difficulties in admissions 


humiliating police vigilance; 
to universities, visitors in obtaining visas. Terrorists aim at taking 


over the state and reversing its foreign policy of cooperation with the 
world community in the war against terrorism. 

Condemnation of international terrorism was natural for a nation 
em achieved independence through peaceful struggle for self- 
; aae guided by enlightened leaders who condemned both 

ianwala atrocity by the colonial poli 
m i ice inati 
a British police officer. Also, the lik mia an eek A 
that Pakistan would not be a theocrati a ar lg i 
never involved itself i i E The Muslim L 
self in doctrinal difference. — 


Terrorism 
relations, | 
destroying 
undermining see 


riv 
debilitating th 


. Religi 
10us $ ‘ 
iwi coscxampomt com ries rose again 


TERRORISM 


„ndenc®» calling for the dec laration Ol A 
nde?" 1953, crowds took over Lahore and t madi 
the Y rising, but the religious Patties. 
f pres ayccumbed to the demand in 1974 | 
O'am” ” geclared anyone who believed | 
dme” pBUH) non-Muslim. It exposed the i i 


ac maa . 
mn anizations worldwide for 
yor ri hts organizati rldwide for violation of the U m by 
n n Of Human Rights, which calls for equal rats Jniversal 

i $ 


i at . | eHnective e on rn š 
Jat nan beings irrespective of race, religion, or gen 
. ‘fe ¢ >» ar . : . ( 
d all “si harmony suffered a setback after 1979 
cect ig í i ; 
se Gulf States and revolutionary Iran spilled over into | 
multi- 


te 


JETS » 


Prophet after 
¢ to ( ritici 


and dignity 
ler, i 


na 
d are- , ; 
hem. Jranian M1 


at 5 
> = 
= 


jon of Terrorism. Al-Qaeda played a key role in 
eligious militancy into terrorism. Founded in 1988 in 
peshawar by Osama bin Laden, a millionaire Saudi Arabian rebel, 

4 Egyptian radical Abdullah Yusuf Azzam, the organization, 
comprising mostly Arab militants, fuelled hatred against the United 
sates and its European allies for injustices against Muslim peoples, 
inspired and trained radical groups, and assisted the Afghan Taliban 
who allowed it a base from which to organize international terrorism. 

The quantum leap of terrorism in Pakistan took place after 9/11 
as religious militants infuriated by Pakistan’s support for the US war 
on Afghanistan rose in rebellion against their own state. Osama bin 
laden directed his followers to launch ‘raids against the Pakistan 
Army. Tehreek-e-Taliban Pakistan was formed in 2007 as an umbrella 
organization to coordinate armed attacks and bombings on military 
and police headquarters, field posts and convoys, crowded bazars, 
schools, mosques, hotels and hospitals, diplomatic missions, marriage 
and funeral processions, and railways and buses. By late 2015, the 
death toll amounted to sixty thousand, including 6,370 military and 
= personnel and 23,000 civilians. D public and 

ate assets was estimated at $118 billion. 
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Army Operations. As terrorism proliferated to pose an a.. 
threat, the state overcame inhibitions inherent in cautious = 
political influentials recommending Negotiations and dai 
with militants in 2007. Delay in action proved Counter. ation 
Defiant maulanas ignored the law of the land, stockpile, ductive 
and let loose trained male and female seminarians to a, ons, 
version of Shariah on the citizens. The army suffered heay orce thej 
Ignoring the experience in Islamabad, the provincia] gon tales, 
Peshawar accommodated the militant Fazlullah in Swat an ‘Ment in 
the demand for Sharia courts, but his appetite Wes ine 
expelled the district administration and closed schools for etted, 
army called in 2008 needed two months to restore ia The 
The arch-culprits fled to South Waziristan. The army was sy AUS writ 
again in 2009 and took months to cleanse the lawless ‘tee 
militants were killed, but many others fled to the adjoining Man 
agency. 8 tribal 
North Waziristan was a forbidding long strip of lang along th 
Afghanistan border with a large area of 26,000 square biisi high 


as a safe haven. A military operation was bound to be costly in lives and 
expense. The government defied pressure by the US for expulsion of 
the Haqqani Network of Afghan insurgents. Government’s reluctance 
was reinforced as intervention would dislocate a million inhabitants 
but the terrorist attack on Karachi’s international airport on 8 June 
2014 necessitated the launch of a combined military operation. Over 
two years, 3,500 terrorists were killed, a thousand hideouts destroyed, 
and ten thousand explosives and 250 tons of explosive material seized. 
The operation in North Waziristan was a success, but terrorism ce 
far from eliminated from Pakistan. A horrific attack in Quetta oe 
August 2016 mowed down fifty-four lawyers, many of ee ort: 
the political and human rights elite. Implementation of the stack of 
Action Plan that was established following the 16 December a 
Army Public School, Peshawar, remained slow. 
www.cssexampoint.com 
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ing oint. TTP terrorists sheltering across the border i 
ist unleashed a devastating attack on an army-mana r 

aghan” ool in peshawar on 16 December 2014, killing 132 stud : 
public æ ff. The horrifying atrocity—the worst in history—galva w 
4nd 9 n, The parliament expeditiously passed a constit ‘te 
the 9? “ont to authorize military courts for prosecuting aed 
| as enforced on private militias, hate speech was rimine 
apt ledged/decided to free security forces from political 

e. Over the following months, hundreds of terrorists wer 
thousands of extremists arrested, and scores of se rei 
extremism sealed. Terrorist crimes declined by eighty per 

+ and target killings by over a half. 

py the spring of 2016, the military had recovered almost all the 
tory lost to terrorists. Terrorists were condemned and loathed 
by the nation, under hunt for elimination or capture. No one spoke 
any longer for negotiation with them; their recruiting ground was 
i nstricted, propagandists in fear under watch. TTP chiefs had fled 
to new hideouts in Afghanistan. Terrorism was in irreversible decline, 
t dead. Suicide bombers still could attack soft targets 


dying but not ye 
and kill innocent children. Another educational institution—Bacha 
Khan University—was attacked on 20 January 2016, killing twenty 


students and a teacher. Another attack on 7 March killed seventeen 
eople in Shabgadar. A TTP affiliate perpetrated still another 
atrocity in a Lahore park on 27 March, killing seventy-two people, 
many of them Christians celebrating Easter. On the same day, tens 


i Barelvis assembled in Lahore and Rawalpindi 


of thousands of Sunni 
to pray for the executed security-guard-turned-assassin of former 


governor of Punjab Salman Taseer. Islamabad was paralysed for three 


days. Shortsighted clerics seemed bent upon carving up Pakistani 


Muslims into exclusivist sects and sub-sects. Minorities felt fearful, 
discriminated against, and marginalized. 


a 

interfere? 
iminated 

a ating 


e 
prop g 


! 


Related Topics 


Terrorism Denounced. Terrorism was 4 paradox: Islam is a religion 
of peace but too many of its followers were killing innocents. 
Mainstream Muslims were outraged. All political parties condemned 
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terrorism. Respected scholars began to challenge th 

The Grand Imam of Egypt’s Al-Azhar University, Shes tem 

al-Tayeb, ascribed origin of terrorism to a ‘historica} riki iy 

the Qur'an’ and ‘intolerant interpretations of Islam’ an ao ing ed 

reform of religious teaching. Iranian President Hassan Hating ta = 

of the malaise in the Muslim world noting that Violence, i spop, 
> ter 


massacres, unfortunately, [took] place in the Islamic worlq> ang 


Nexus with Narcotics. Facing military pressure, Popular d; 
diminishing donations, some of the terrorist groups chan oo and 
Religion remained a facade, but they turned to crimina] a track 
raising funds. Drug money became a principal source i ities fop 
influence for leaders of terrorist groups and influentia] Taliban 

€ iefs 


in areas under their control.' 


Jihad.’ An Arabic word, the root meaning of FROM istia 
spiritually, intellectually, morally, or physically. For arme di er 
Arabic uses other words: harb (war), sira’a (combat), ma'raka dient ; 
and qital (killing). In the Quran, reference to jihad is often follow. 
by the expression fi sibil Allah—in God’s path. Prophet Muhammeg 
(PBUH) said after a battle: “We return from a lesser jihad to the greater 
jihad—the struggle to conquer the forces of evil in self and society’ 
The Qur'an permits fighting in self-defence: ‘Fight in God’s Sites 
against those who wage war on you, but do not commit aggression’ 
The Qur'an proscribes coercion in faith. Also forbidden is the killing 
of a person except as punishment for manslaughter or fasad (riotous 


violence). 


Islamophobia. Predictably in the wake of 9/11, Islamophobia 
exploded in the United States. Terrorism provoked hate-mongering, 
xenophobia, and discrimination. US Deputy Attorney General 
Thomas Perez acknowledged that FBI did not accord ‘equal protection’ 
against arson attacks on mosques, burning of holy books, bullying of 
Muslim children in schools, and discrimination in the workplace. 
President Barack Obama alone among political leaders counseled 
reason, urging Americans not to become ‘bystanders to bigotry» i 
the impact of the courageous advice was largely neutralized K y 
killing of fourteen fellow workers by a Muslim American coup . 
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. origit 2 San conan i December 2015. 
„tan! andidates went berserk: Ben Carson iira 
: rabid dogs Ted Cruz called for allowing only Christi 
es onald Trump said all Muslims should be b ristian 
ees P United States. An American Muslim “Site from 
ne erica face a growing threat... [I]t feels like someon 
iol sharpening a knife. ne, 
° gurop® the reaction was even worse: ‘Political parties and 
|” ficials all too often pandered to [prejudice] in their quest f 
ic? EU legislation prohibiting discrimination on the ground of 
! i ot D elief in the areas of employment seems to be abis 
rope: Muslim women are being denied jobs and girls 
o d from attending regular classes just because they wear 
ional forms of dress such as the headscarf. 
y Secretary General Kofi Annan said 9/11 marked a ‘seismic 
shift in international relations... ye living in tension with their 
neighbours make oppna use o the fight against terrorism to 
shreaten OF justify new military action in long-running disputes.’ 


Republican 
pared Syrian 


plasphemous Provocations. The Danish daily Jyllands-Posten 
ublished insulting caricatures of the Prophet (PBUH) in September 
2005. Ignoring Muslim cries of protest, other European newspapers 
reprinted the blasphemous cartoons. Governments ignored Muslim 
lament, citing the right to freedom of press. A video posted on 
YouTube in July 2012 by hate-mongers in Los Angeles vilified 
islam. President Barack Obama at least condemned the ‘crude and 
disgusting’ video, but law did not permit a ban on blasphemy. Pastor 
Terry Jones burnt the Holy Quran on 21 March 2011 and again on 28 
April 2012. The balance between rights and responsibility was all but 
lost again in January 2015 after a terrorist attack killed the editor and 
1l other staff of Charlie Hebdo for mocking and insulting the Prophet 
of Islam (PBUH). France pleaded that law on freedom of press did not 
allow ‘intervention’—a lame excuse considering that several European 
countries including France have criminalized the questioning of the 
Holocaust. As hostility toward Muslims surged across Europe, the 
Pope alone urged respect for Islam and sentiments of Muslims. “There 
‘re limits to freedom of expression,’ he said. ‘Anyone who swears 
“gainst my mother deserves a punch.’ 
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ried little influence to stem the tide of h Seat 
-~ the West were reported to have been tility, Tho 
; . inci 
ata inaries OF terrorist groups in Pakistan, Altho d by 
extremist 9% m of terrorism, the state of Pakistan itse] fw hi 4 


w 
orst vict! | 
the w e proliferation of terrorism. Not India alone as held i 


g ter 


accusing fin nk 
organizations Tist 
NOTES 

1, Azam Ahmed, report in International New York Times, 20 Jany 

ary 2016 


’ 


‘Taliban evolving into drug cartel.’ Also, Khalid Aziz, ‘Drivers of Raa: 
and Extremism in Pakistan, Criterion Quarterly, January 2016 adicalism 
2. This section has benefited from A. G. Noorani’s article Jihad: Ob 
Relevant’ in Criterion Quarterly, July/September 2016, and P i yet 
Heaven on Earth—A journey though Shari'a Law. The Quranic sits Kadri’ 
from verses 2:190, 2:256, and 4:92-3. ations are 
3, Mustafa Hameed, ‘Reading hate on the wall’ in International N: 
8 March 2016. ew York Times, 
4. Amnesty International, April 2012 report on “Choice , 
Discrimination against Muslims.’ and Prejudice: 
5. Address at Tiburg University, 21 November 2002. 
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CHAPTER 23 


Afghanistan, 2001-2016 


pakistan severed relations with the Taliban regime upon 
Council resolution. 
and file melted into 
and other Prominent 
Pakistan. Osama bin 
a and then across the 
ook control of Kabul, 
ations began formation 
ember, the President of 
ith the Saudi leadership 
formed in Afghanistan 


after m to comply with the UN Security 
it refusa 


ned the capital, the rank 
rte Taliban A and Mullah Omar 
the on went underground or fled to 
jeaders © ed to the Tora Bora mountain are 
nee Seah, The Northern Alliance t 
ine nd Mazar-i-Sharif. As the United N 
sai reel for Afghanistan in Dec 
em eel a paper in consultation w 
nas mending that the government to be 
ald give a fair representation to all ethnic 
pe cent, Tajiks 27 per cent, Hunzas and 
It was personally delivered by the Saudi 
President of the United States, 
Kingdom, and the Secretary 
conference of Afghan elders, 


Pakistan welcom 
to provide funds 
Ppreciative, ca 
or Pakistan’ 
SPitality t 
Promising 0 


ed Hamid Karzai’s election and was the first 
($10 million) for his administration. He was 


me to Islamabad, and expressed effusive appreciation 


S sacrifices for the Afghan liberation struggle and 
© millions of refu 


gees. Bilateral relations seemed 
n the surface, but that proved misleading. 
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rioration. Optimism began to dim as politica] 


: d Dete pi, » Karzai. The a 
Unexpecte and stability eluded Mr Karzai. The causes lay 


i ş and peace , p; istori 
di : ifethnic tensions between the Pakhtuns who historically 
`- the legacy € , 
in the legacy 


ny > Afghan power structure, and the 
enjoyed pe ite k ge ninie the establishment 
Tajiks, Uzbeks, anc ee US forces. Non-Pakhtuns were rewarded 
under the Spec ra r-$iX positions. Pakhtun mujahideen leaders 
pa pare ey alien fie leader Gulbuddin Hekmatyar and 
ca ant militia opposed President Karzai for allowing foreign 
: in internal affairs. He also accused Islamabad of 
pone to interferen vn ded action to prevent cros 
supporting the opposition and demande id P ; å 
border raids by Afghan dissidents. Islamabad did not question the 
validity of the demand, but the task of sealing the mountainous border 
from the Pakistan side was no less difficult than it was from the 
Afghan side, where the US-ISAF-Afghan forces were numerous and 
better equipped. Pakistan shifted a substantial number of troops to the 
region, but the challenges were constantly mounting due to increasing 
opposition to the policy of support for US intervention and the spread 
of extremism and militancy. Pakistan, moreover, did not want to fight 
the Afghans whom it had assisted in the liberation struggle. 
Influentials in the Karzai administration harboured suspicions 
of Pakistani preference for Pakhtun predominance. Islamabad 
actually pursued a policy of goodwill towards all Afghans. It was 
not in Pakistan’s interest to meddle in the internal power struggle in 
Afghanistan. A multi-lingual and multi-ethnic state itself, Pakistan 
had a vested interest in the promotion of national unity in Afghanistan. 
During the liberation war, Islamabad distributed the American and 
Saudi aid among mujahideen leaders on the basis of their contribution 
to the liberation struggle, not ethnicity. Afterwards, it joined Iran 
and Saudi Arabia in mediating power-sharing agree 
them. The mujahideen leaders were persuaded to desi 
president and a Pakhtun as prime minister, 


ments between 
gnate a Tajik as 


Kabul’s Insensitivity. The new establishment in Kabul was not 
inclined to support cooperation with Pakistan. Islamabad was 
especially disappointed when Kabul decided to allow India to 
reopen consulates in towns close to Pakistan’s border. These 
offices, Islamabad said, were used by the Indian intelligence agency 
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sis Wing to promote subversion and 

rovince and Pakistan's tribal areas oe 5 
rte m ter again and again with President Karzai aa 
P a abul’s insensitivity to Pakistan's security conce with 
pr effec ‘strated by its decision to sign a Strategic aiaa was 
ith India in 2011. nership 


naly 


ptt ent wl 
ge icare d aim of the US war on Afghanistan was to root 
w vat this was later extended to building democracy. it 
j 8 


Ja a of failed interventions by the British in the ninete 

ihe an „d the Soviets in the twentieth. The situation in Afghanis 

et plicated as the new Afghan regime, with a stilted gic 

‘al pe cture, failed to provide functional governance. aioe 
otics proliferated, and corruption undermined 


(4 
ee em owered, nare 
w t. Insurgency spread across the country as the Taliban 


jevelopme? ap oy ; 
pilized traditional Afghan opposition to foreign forces. By 2008, 
a f long and costly wars in Iraq and Afghanistan. 
vice president Joseph Biden was sceptical the United States could 
build a ‘legitimate Afghan government’. In 2010, President Obama 
told his Chiefs of staff the vision of building a modern democratic 
Afghanistan Was too costly.’ However; he would later delay withdrawal 


from Afghanistan. 


USA. To ease Kabul’s concern at US 


Security Agreement with 
ateral security agreement 


disengagement, Washington proposed a bil 
to provide for continuation of security and economic cooperation and 


stay of 9,800 US troops in Afghanistan. Reacting hastily, President 


Karzai got the draft agreement endorsed by a Loya Jirga in November 


2013 but then refused to sign it. 
United States for the collateral damage inflicte 

agreement was later signed by President Ashraf Ghani. A similar 
oe was signed with NATO for stationing 3,000 troops. The 
ulk of foreign forces withdrew by end of 2014. 

kn the US hold on power in Kabul, Afghanistan made 
a able strides from a war-ravage 
the a a developing democracy: It go i Iiamentay 
Gidin ional Loya Jirga, held two presidential and parlia 

and aonana $100 billion in aid for reconstt’ meer 

inistration, _ABaVaCaSERAALPOIHE co aw > 


Instead, he bitterly criticized the 
d by its forces. The 


IG ICY 
1sTAN’S pOREIGN pol 
paKIST! 
brought women into politics and 

sy a D bii . 
powe! structure to include all 


were eclipsed, however, p 


and, fatally, by Karzai’. 


jldren, 


hievements 


rampant corru = syste n ae and ballot stuffing H 

ith in the < d by fraud» rigging. § deat . He also 

his wate n e 4 ers of trying to con ) is country’s 

i ed ‘Pakistan! Oa disregard of the crippling costs it incurred 

tter 

2014 election for succession to President 

s of fraud, ballot-stuffing and rigging 

with the largest votes in the one-to. 

h Abdullah. The announcement was 

llenged and on of the country loomed. The United 
nged a i 

= i a NATO allies intervened. pioen: Obama warne ath 

States mpromise would ‘cost Afghanistan the financial 

United States and the international] 


failure to agree to a CO T 
d securit support of the 
nee Secretary of State John Kerry rushed to Kabul twice and 
telephone calls told the rivals: ‘If you do not 


in the final of his thirty l 
come to agreement now, today, the United States will not be able to 


support Afghanistan. 
The two rivals signed a US-brokered agreement on 21 September 
to be declared president and Abdullah 


providing for Ashraf Ghani 
Abdullah to take a new post as Chief Executive investing in him 


powers that effectively made him an executive prime minister. 
The President would head the cabinet of ministers while the Chief 
Executive would preside over a new council of ministers to implement 
the executive affairs of the government. Another clause calls for 
parity in the selection of personnel between the President and the 
Chief Executive at the level of head of key security and economic 
tia = joa coe directorates.’ They took oath of office 
ember. oi ini si 
"ei mei a) ea of ministers requiring concurrence of 
ap arliament took h i 
Tikat e pon months. The nominee as 
an 
-constitution . 
tt eert yamar tn B diene marked the first time modern 
dynasts. Both leaders are well d rer ae By acm A 
educated and brought wide experience 


Karz 

pr Ashraf en 

one contest Wi h Dr Ab uua 
a threat of divisi 
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» an 
Was an 
anjsher, 
Ment of 


dawe bani. He was hostile towards Paki 
e istan, charging it with 


en in Afghanistan. 
e 


pul The US provided $104 billion for reconstruct: 
yid a tan, surpassing the inflation-adjusted figure of $004 bilh i 
4 billion 


AA Afghanistan remained dependent on external assistance fi 
er cent of its GDP of $15.7 billion. The US and oth y 
e mitted to provide $5.1 billion a year for the arm Pi _ 
i i y and police 
17, and $3 billion a year for economic development in additio 
to the unspent $17 billion in US appropriations. j 
raisal in Islamabad and Kabul. Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif’s 
overnment adopted a policy of non-interference in Afghanistan’s 
internal affairs. A constructive dialogue began with the Afghan 
government. President Ashraf Ghani’s touching gestures during 
his priority visit to Islamabad in November 2015 won hearts and 
minds: he laid a wreath at the Martyrs Monument demonstrating 
appreciation for Pakistan’s sacrifices in the struggle against terrorism 
and made memorable statements: ‘Alone we can strive, but together 
wecan thrive’ and ‘We will not permit the past to destroy the future. 
After his meeting with Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif, he announced, 
‘We have overcome obstacles of thirteen years in three days.’ However, 
the dream remained unrealized. The offensives launched by the 
Taliban and sanctuaries for the Quetta Shura and the Haqqani 
Network in Pakistan obstructed trust building. 


ader and senior commanders 


of the Taliban insurgents operating inside Afghanistan (comprising 
the Shura, the top consultative body) maintained an office în oa, a 
For years, Kabul and Washington had objected more vociferously to 
the presence of elements of the Haqqani 


Pakistan territory from where they allegedly mous 
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attacks. Pakistan did not approve of their activities, but jt Was; 
to fighting Afghans on its soil, as many of them were friend. averse 
helped in the liberation war. Also, they had sympathizers in n i haq 
areas. Besides, the Pakistan Army was preoccupied with nee | 
against terrorists. Further, the better armed US and NATO ¢ long | 
and the large Afghan national security forces held responsibility «°° 
sealing the border from the Afghan side. Eventually the Paki for 
Army’s Zarb-e-Azb operation targeted all terrorists. The Ha sin 
fighters were forced to relocate to the Afghan side of the punn 
border. Incredulous hardliners in the US Congress, however, salle 
for cutting off aid to Pakistan, alleging it ‘allowed’ the Haaa, 
| 


Network to carry on cross-border attacks. 


Taliban Offensive. The Taliban mounted deadly attacks in Jul 

and August 2015. Hundreds of people were killed in Kabu] ea 

dozens of soldiers in Kunduz. President Ashraf Ghani blamed 

Islamabad, declaring: ‘We hoped for peace, but war is declared 

against us from Pakistan territory. ... It is time for Pakistan to 

prove through action that the enemies of Afghanistan were enemie, 
of Pakistan.’ Islamabad condemned the attacks against the elected 
government as inadmissible. Accusations that the attacks were 
launched by insurgents sheltering in Pakistan were untenable as the 
Zarb-e-Azb Army operation had destroyed the infrastructure of all 
terrorist groups in the Tribal Areas. The Haqqani Network elements 
relocated from northern Pakistan and integrated with the Taliban 


command structure. 


Peace and Reconciliation. In 2015, Pakistan used whatever leverage it 
had with the Taliban to persuade them to enter into dialogue with the 
representatives of the Afghan government for peace and cooperation. 
The United States and China co-sponsored and joined a formal 
meeting as observers. A second meeting was scheduled for 31 July, 
but the process was derailed by Kabul’s disclosure that Mullah Omar 
had died in Karachi in 2013. The Taliban, having sought to keep that 
fact secret, had to deal with the fallout. Mullah Akhtar Muhammad 
Mansour was declared the new Amir, but the Taliban splintered. 
Mullah Mansour refused to send any representative to attend talks 
with the Afghan government. Holding him responsible for attacks 
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panistan, President Obama authorized a drone 
5 fo ces A Mansour on 22 May 2016. The Taliban Shura elected 
V’ t kille rf Akhundzada as the new Amir. He vowed to 
i i O ny of non-participation in dialogue. 
que the 7 panistan supported efforts for peace and reconciliation. 
meeting of twenty-two countries in Islamabad 
hasized the urgency of an end to civil war 
China, Pakistan, and the United States 
ghanistar’ 5 talks Islamabad even threatened to expel the 
Ie eY did not agree, but the Taliban made participation 
i n withdrawal of all foreign forces, which was exactly 
condi tit what Kabul wanted. President Obama had already 
the OPP of the residual US force till 2017. Whether the US would 
in in 2017 remained to be seen. 
ite jslamabad’s intercessions, the Taliban refused to join the 
a econciliation process as long as foreign forces remained 
_ The stance evidenced, once again, that they were 
”% proxy. Now, like Afghan warlords and governors, they 
‘cs trafficking.” Collapse of the peace and 
cess shifted the limelight to the abuse of Pakistan 
he Taliban and Haqqani Network leaders for cross-border 
attacks. This problem was not new. The mujahideen had used bases in 
the Pakistani tribal areas during the war against Soviet occupation. 
The Haqqani Network was a legacy. It continued to operate during 
vil strife in Afghanistan in the 1990s and the Taliban insurgency 
against foreign forces. Meanwhile, Pakistani terrorists also established 
hideouts across the border from which they launched attacks on 
targets in Pakistan. Both countries needed to seal the border against 
trouble-makers, but both delayed action. Perhaps the problem did not 
seem urgent. Both knew the main forces of insurgents and terrorists 
Tae from within their countries. The Pakistan military launched 
4 i that drove outlaws out of North Waziristan 
elsi . The Haqqani Network elements were also forced out. 
Ueba was commenced in earnest to inhibit illicit traffic; 
teehee aw requires states to prevent abuse of their territory for 
er attacks. 


peast” per 2015 emP 
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and NATO withdrew the 

more numerous offensives 

ou £5 per cent. A UN report 
abou me in about half of the 
r a ver, the National Security 
icts. sjes. The unity government 
n redecessor led by the erratic 


eee eee Chief Executive Abdullah 
ra 


> 
. 
. 


cutive Abdu 
nilaterally, 


llah Abdullah accused 
not even meeting with 
rd on election reforms, 


3 
him for three months APY -gg ‘unfit to govern: 


and charged t . . 
sad reconciliation in Afghanistan is the 
a 


e Islamabad and Kabul should 
transit facilities for trade, 


ipelines and power transmission, apportionm the of pees 
cab | River Basin, and—increasingly uigent nations ee 
= ieee. the law is clear and both states are committed to prevent 

for cross-border attacks. Access for land- 


the abuse of their territory cks 
locked states to seaports is also a recognized principle, and Pakistan 
has traditionally allowed free access to Karachi. Apportionment 


of waters of international rivers is usually settled by agreement, as 
was done by Pakistan and India in respect of the Indus Basin and 
by Afghanistan and Iran in respect of the Helmand River. The 
accelerating threat posed by global warming, declining precipitation, 
and rapidly increasing populations requires early settlement.’ 


i ile pe 
Bilateral Issues. Whi 
anii issue at present, down the “ae 
have to grapple also with border stability, 


NOTES 


1. Sanger, op. cit., 56-7 chapter 2. 


2. I j : 
teats a wa 3 Times, 17 & 18 February 2016 reports by Azam Ahmad, 
drug cartel’, en ape governments’ and “Taliban evolving into a 
e Afghan police and Taliban cadres have developed an 


institutionalized system 
of shari i illici i 
pica aring profits from illicit production and 


. International New York 
- Khalid Aziz, A 0 
2015. i igi 


v 


Times, 13 August 2016. 


pse in the I P 
ndus, Criterion Quarterly, October-December, 
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CHAPTER 24 


pistan-India Relations, 2001-2016 


por 
jnda" P, tic relations with 
ngradd diploma Islamabad, suspended air 
0 
nd 


jees 4 ; i i i 
pi > foont rol in Kashmir. Meanwhile, New Delhi followed a policy 


Al] major powe ' 
china, and Japan—counselled restraint. After a year, having incurred 


colossal expenditure and exposed Pakistan to a similar burden, 
India decided to withdraw its forces towards peacetime positions. 
War between nuclear states was not an option. Prime Minister 
Vajpayee announced return of high commissioners to their posts and 
resumption of overflights and dialogue. 

The Indian Prime Minister met President Musharraf during his 
visit to Islamabad for the SAARC summit. The two leaders agreed 
to recommence the composite dialogue, expressing confidence that 
it would lead to ‘peaceful settlement of all bilateral issues, including 
Jammu and Kashmir.” At a press conference, Vajpayee emphasized 
that ‘Violence, hostility, and terrorism must be prevented and 
Musharraf reassured him he ‘will not permit any territory under 
Pakistan's control to be used to support terrorism in any manner. 


Backchannel, President Pervez Musharraf and Prime omar 
oe Singh agreed in 2005 to establish a ail 
e a mutually acceptable settlement of Jammu ane 
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; iz and Ambassador Lambah dis 
s, Tariq Aziz a iaa 
ih ape a workable settlement. In March 2007 ed 
the elemen 


> Lamb 
ints: self-rule by Kashmiris : 

presented a draft of Dens jes a cate her weet 
sides, og ares patted the offer to President Musharraf th 
two Es ro ee the All Parties Hurriyat Conference, Chie 
briefed t i deneri Kiyani, Foreign Minister Kasuri, and For 
Army te, Mohammad Khan discussed the draft and infor 
ee points requiring fur ther discussion, but the backchanne 
was interrupted by the judicial puree P akistan and the Mumba; 
terrorist attack in 2008. Following assumption of office bY the 
PPP government, Riaz Mohammad Khan was appointed to resume 
backchannel discussions in 2009. He told Lambah of the open areas 
that required further discussion. They also discussed the Siachen and 
Sir Creek issues. But no agreement was reached. | 

After leaving office, General Musharraf told media that Progress 
was achieved on the backchannel but nothing concrete was ‘finalized 
and inked’. Manmohan Singh confirmed, ‘It appeared that iñ 
important breakthrough was in sight.’ Former Foreign Minister 
Khurshid Mahmud Kasuri said in his book that the framework 
included valid election and authentic autonomy for both Azad 
Kashmir and India-held Kashmir and a move towards a ‘calibrated’ 
demilitarization on both sides while constructing a joint mechanism 
for cooperation between them in trade, travel, and other spheres, 

The backchannel became at best a footnote in history, like the draft 
agreed by foreign ministers at the Agra Summit in 2001 which was 
not approved by the Indian government.' 

Following elections in 2002, the government reiterated Pakistan’s 
principled position on Kashmir. Speaking in the UN General 
Assembly, President Asif Ali Zardari called for a Kashmir settlement 
in conformity with the aspirations of the people of the state as pledged 
to them in Security Council resolutions. Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif 
reiterated the stance after he took office in 2013. 


f of 
ej n 
Med 


Stalemate on Disputes. Meanwhile, there was little progress on 
other festering disputes. Negotiations were stuck like glaciers, 
with India insisting on authentication of the 112-km long Actual 
Ground Positions Line while Pakistan sought disengagement without 
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i r 

d not resolve the differences i On Sit Creek 
i’ sin Occupied Kashmir provoked d a plans t i 
1 i a i > > tO 
jt ndia could interrupt flows at crucial times Fas concern 
ot alyt e Indus Basin Treaty provides for pea he irrigation 
» r G ' 
woate? ym (Kishanganga) project, the ss ul settlement 
lowed India to divert a part of the flow nt Court of 
the tributary 


ion allow” ) 
ration, provided a part to be determined } 
t 


_. policy changes took place in re 
mi d reduced the ‘negative =p the heme - eae 
a i,-from 1209 to 936 and opened the Wagah ae 
n er pelhi cut its negative list by 30 per cent. Hopes an 
al rade with India, with its much bigger market, would viel 
att penefit to Pakistan proved exaggerated. The increase w 
Ft, from $250 million in 2005 to $406 million in 2014 i i 
og exports to Pakistan expanded from $545 ilia 
: nalysts said India applied its multiple non-tariff 
from stringent licensing and certification 
delays, in a discriminatory manner 


rorist Attack. The terrorist attacks in Mumbai on 26 
ore than one hundred and sixty persons 
ndia accused Pakistan 
thorities detained 
prominent office bearers of Jamaat-ud-Dawa, successor of the banned 
WT, and asked India for more details to facilitate prosecution. The 
information India provided was found inadmissible by the Lahore 
High Court. In the absence of nece 
legal authorities of the two countries, 
Seven years later, the trial court gran 
Zaki-ur-Rehman Lakhvi. India proteste k 
system proved unable to convict the perpetrators rorist attac 
in 2007, 10 whic 


on the Pakistan-bound Samjhota Express train in 40 D 
wo of them Muslims. Í” 2014, 


gi X . 
inty-eight persons were Kiiged forex ampoi t 
: int.com 


Mumbai Ter 
November 2008, in which m 
were killed, precipitated alarming tension as I 


of complicity with Lashkar-e-Taiba. Pakistani au 
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308 shiii Naba Kumar Sarkar, alias Swami; 
i d cribed as a Hindu extremist.’ 

aY Cra Modi, who led the BJP to a landslide 
Nare ted heads of government from SAARC 
014, invi eremony. Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif 
paap t ood memories of relations with BJp 
stl Vipap in 1997-9, cn hear hopes 
relations under the new Prime Minister. He describeg 
for improving rele Modi as affable. More indicative, however, Was 
his meeting with sie Affairs Minister Sushma Swaraj Talks iis 
the comment y aii only if terrorist activities stop. The new 
“ caine m packed with ultra-nationalists committed to the 
BJP govern 


t 
the Indian court gran 
Aseemanand, offic 

Prime Minister 
victory in May a 
countries to his oa 
accepted the invitatio 
Prime Minister Atal B 


soi 4 
Hindu extremist vision of RSS. 


New Setbacks. Modi’s first act was to cancel the ae ne 
between foreign secretaries in August 2014 for ~ ra bee 0 a than 
the Pakistan High Commissioner s meeting wit ashmiri durriyat 
leaders for usual consultations preparatory to Pakistan-India talks, 
After exchange of fire broke out across the boundary in October, 
Modi demonstrated jingoist predisposition, ordering the Indian 
Border Security Force to act ‘fiercely’ and exulted at the heavy 
casualties the Indian force claimed to have inflicted on Pakistanis, 
When Pakistan protested, he said the ‘enemy was screaming’. Defence 
Minister Manohar Parrikar publicly advocated Indian resort to 
terrorism, quipping, ‘Kantey say kanta niklta hai’—a thorn is used 
to extract a thorn—and asking, ‘What is the harm in using terrorists 
against terrorists!” 


Rise of Hindutva. BJP extremists turned guns on favourite targets in 
2015. An RSS magazine quoted scriptures calling for death to eaters 
of cow meat. The chief minister of Haryana publicly warned Muslims 
to stop eating beef or leave India. In September, vigilantes killed three 


M. M. Kalbur gi, a 76-year-old critic of idol worship, was assassinated. 
Another academic victim was Sudheendra Kulkarni, chairman of the 
Observer Research Group, whose face was sprinkled with black ink 
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m jaunch of a book in Mumbai b 


_ posting tet. Shiv Sena, RSS’s militant ally, y a former Pakistani 


forced th 
: : e ca ; 
certs in Mumbai and Pune by the hin 
Yricist 


_ Meanwhile, Islamabad mobilize 
pe for resumption of dialogue srg iain 
fortis” mein? July meeting between the two prime Seen 
of Ufa. They agreed to resume contacts for isea the 
standing issues’ and to a meeting between national he 
o ‘discuss all issues related to terrorism, Islamabad cde 
yous communique to imply that during his visit to New Beth 
o Pa ‘tani adviser On foreign affairs and national security would 
sco ‘all outstanding or while New Delhi insisted that the 
neeting of national security advisers could only discuss terrorism. 
rhe stand-off was bypassed as the new Pakistani adviser on national 
security met his Indian counterpart in Bangkok. They discussed 
terrorism but also envisaged resumption of broader dialogue. 
Apparently, Narendra Modi reviewed the Indian stance after 
BJP extremism proved counter-productive at home. A meeting on 
| December between the two prime ministers in Paris on the sidelines 
of the UN climate summit signalled a turn-around. External Affairs 
Minister Sushma Swaraj came to Islamabad to attend the Heart of 
Asia forum on 9 December, and after meetings the Pakistani Prime 
Minister and the adviser on foreign affairs announced the decision to 
restart what would now be called Comprehensive Bilateral Dialogue 
on peace and security, CBMs, Jammu and Kashmir, Siachen, Sir 
Creek, etc. Answering Indian opposition’s criticism of BJP’s flip-flop, 
Swaraj said, ‘War with Pakistan is not an option. Apart from the 
political and strategic considerations, another factor that may have 
influenced Modi’s new Pakistan policy was implicit in his statement 
in Kabul that ‘Pakistan would become a bridge between South Asia 
and Afghanistan” The new policy was illustrated in his surprise 
stopover in Lahore for a friendly meeting with Nawaz Sharif on 
the way back on 25 December 2015. The gesture eased the tension 


tween the two countries. 


am 
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_. ieopardy once again following 
eared 1n J ce at Pathankot on 2 Januar 
n air ba ‘actionable intelligence 
ts of Jaish-e-Mohammaq, 
linkin one minis ter and other high oticlals ang 
The t? Lae pinet oa t be used agains: BUY County, 
ae an territor? sealed the offices of the banned JeM 
declared» se raide -ees iDO custody. Pakistani officials 
a s and traced the telephone 
and took its Pen in inv M office in Bahawalpur. A tip-off 
extended f errorists t0 . ‘ef to his Indian counterpart 


ity ch | 
jonal anode in March 2016. New Delhi asked 
‘on of ter ute the culprits, but legal procee dings 


0 prosec 


steral negotiation is the preferred means for 
and disputes, between states as between 
consistent with law and justice. Over 
kistan has discussed all issues with India, but positive 
are. At times, negotiators drafted agreements, 
but the Indian government withheld consent. An agreement on 
disengagement in Siachen was concluded in talks between officials 
in 1988 but blocked by the Indian Army. The draft Agra Declaration 
was twice agreed by foreign ministers, but approval was sabotaged 
by the hard-lining Deputy Prime Minister L. K. Advani. Attempts to 
leverage power disparity for imposition of India’s will have been the 
main cause of failure of talks for peaceful settlement. 

The Kashmir question has remained pivotal for normalization 
of relations between the two countries. It involves the fundamental 
a ik yeg d - state to self-determination. Pakistan 

iri freedom struggle morally, politically, 


and diplomatically. Dialo j i ; 
outstanding aa gue is desirable for resolution of 


olicy. Bil 
f differences ane 
ovided the object 1s 


Dialogue P 
settlement © 
individuals, pr’ 
the decades, Pa 
results have been © 


Implicati ‘ z 

ii Meie = Disparity. India has risen to the seventh 

modernizing its PE a and has allocated increasing amounts to 
Ty torce—the world’s third largest by number of 
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uilt a modern ordnance industry and is also 

fweapon® ee the world, mainly from Russia the US 
srael. peonon gingi and military might are - 
and influence in contemporary international a 
cannot—should not—detract from the tien ics, 


the la rgest 


wel 
sally 


st pS» and e : : 
ati? -ttempting to exploit power disparity for imposing unilateral 


c 4 . . . 
apol l esis a recipe for tension and incalculable risks considering 


prcle n too is a nuclear power. 


that pakista 

6 ect A glaring - of "a between leaders of Pakistan 
" ja is manifest in t ‘ aie o mein the Partition. Pakistan, 
tablished by the exercise of the Bi to self-determination following 
i eaceful agreement between t e departing British and the leaders 
of political parties representing the freedom movement, was led 
by Quaid-i-Azam Mohammad Ali Jinnah, an icon of integrity 
committed to rational politics and principles of law and justice. He 
envisioned peaceful coexistence and friendly relations with India in 
accordance with the universal ideals of the United Nations Charter, 
expecting reciprocity from India, which was, unfortunately, denied 
by its political leadership. 

Mr M. K. Gandhi was a saintly politician, preceptor of the code of 
passive resistance against a stronger enemy that he evolved in South 
Africa, respectful of the rights and dignity of other humans, even of 
opinions he did not share. He addressed Mr Jinnah as Quaid-i-Azam, 
a title proclaimed by Muslim Leaguers. After the Partition, he went 
on a fast to persuade Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru to release 
Pakistan's share of monetary assets (550 million rupees). Had he lived, 
the Nehru government might have remained under Gandhi's pressure 
to follow principled policies. 

Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru’s foreign policy vision was flawed 
by an anachronistic ambition for a sphere of influence in Southern 
Asia, Had he followed contemporary principles of internationa 
and justice, he would have bequeathed a more inspiring legacy for 
oe generations of conscientious Indians. Instead, he sowed 

eds of hostility and tension. On accession of states of British 
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312 tyindu-majority Junagadh state’s accession to 
cted Hin ter violation of the principles on Which 
d ai but two months later committed the 
partition was agreed i nn ding forces to occupy Muslim-majority 
same ‘utter violation” ‘a formally accepted Security Gouna 
Jammu and Kashmir. 198 and 5 January 1949 but had no 
aiarar daria ie N to hold a plebiscite.” Projecting India’s 
intention of allowing the n over Pakistan, he looked forward to 4 
ee pee a hee ate of circumstances, [Pakistan] will 
‘rn pens ao a settlement that we consider fair, Whether 
e in a mo ‘ 
a rca maar sd Gandhi was even more disdainfy] of 
Sonka law while exploiting military might than z T She 
approved a calculated policy of fueling a ee in East akistan 
in preparation for military intervention designe to cut Pakistan 
in two. She ordered the atomic bomb test in 1974 and Successfully 
deluded India’s apologists into believing it was a peaceful explosion, 
Meanwhile, she ordered examination of a plan for attack on the 
Kahuta uranium enrichment plant. Contempt for the 
of sovereign equality was manifest in her criticism of t 
government for allowing ‘even Bhutan and Nepal to look 
the eye. Similarly, she had no respect for sanctity of agreeme 
Pakistan. Flouting the Shimla Agreement, which provided 
Jammu and Kashmir ... [nJeither side shall seek to alter [th 
control] unilaterally’ and ‘both further undertake to refrain 
threat or use of force in violation of this line’, she approved 


advance to occupy the eastern side of the Siachen Glacier, 
Prime Minister Morarji Desai was an 
politician, 


India, he reje i 
Pakistan, calling it an 


principle 
he Desai 
India in 
nts with 
that ‘In 
e line of 
from the 
the army 


and other neighbours. 


Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi was a modern 


man, desirous of 
economic and social decent in Policy towards 
neighbours, country. He was unaffected 
by the bitterness and frustration of his mother and grandfather at the 
vivisection of Mother India” He played i 
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e n 
prim ith an ENS oO 

ist W of wr e 
pt he instant admiration iters and poets during his first 
He ®? “pakistan a5 
vst to ad Faiz durin 
paid red him to vis 


and sat for hours in the function held to hear Faiz recite 


welcom He shunned the harsh words and counsels of hard-line 
his poem l He led BJP stalwarts to visit Minar-i-Pakistan in Lahore 
onstrate acceptance of the rights of Pakistan as a sovereign 
w the Agra Summit in 2001, he approved the draft declaration 
an launching a process for normalization, but found the time 
ai pA favourable as Deputy Prime Mister L. K. Advani opposed 
> dljation and detente. Mr Vajpayee twice rejected jingoist pressures 
” war on Pakistan. 

prime Minister Manmohan Singh favoured friendly relations 
with Pakistan, the land of his birth, but policy matters were decided 
b Congress-I Party leader Sonia Gandhi, who followed the path 
of moderation set by her husband. The course of relations with 


Pakistan was set by preoccupation with terrorist attacks attributed 


to Pakistanis. 


Prospects. A new chapter opened up with the election of Narendra 
Modi in 2014. Soaked in the RSS culture since his school days, he 
demonstrated venomous prejudice against Pakistan. His biographer 
quotes an observer that in 1965 ‘Narendra was charged up and voluble 
on how all Pakistanis should be decimated.” As Chief Minister 
of Gujarat state, Modi became notorious for inaction during the 
massacre of Muslims in 2002. His stance after he ascended to power 
in New Delhi conformed to the guidelines in BJP’s election manifesto 
calling for a ‘firm hand’ to counter Pakistan’s alleged cross-border 
terrorism. In 2015, he appeared to abandon provocative rhetoric, 
realizing perhaps that peace would better serve mutual interests. 

A silver lining relieved the darkness spread by Hindutva extremism 
3 the intelligentsia denounced Prime Minister Modi’s callous refusal 
to utter a word against the growing culture of ‘de-intellectualization. 
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i f 7e ilm artists returned he 
yets and twenty fi nm ed the ho 
inom pe pe and a hundred prestigious Nuclear anç a 
awards they T in protest in the capital. World-famous con 
scientists ae he incidents of hate in Mumbai ‘Shame... 
hta called t , Nefu| 
Zubin Me an voiced concern at the rising ‘a i 
-» idol Shahrukh Khar 6 extreme 
Movie idol nous novelist Arundhati Roy lamented the plight 
intolerance. Fam : istians, and low caste com MUuUNities « of 
illions of Muslims, Christie ; es forced 
millions or. Union Minister Venkaiah Naidu acknowledged the 
. = T ë > 
to live in er was ‘being subjected to damage. After the BJP Suffereq 
p defeat in the Bihar state election in November 2015 
a e a Prime Minister Lal Krishna Advani was joined a 
mane in Lana Ministers Murli Manohar Joshi ang 
— Sinha—in a scathing statement rebuking the leadership " 
ashw ‘tee, l 
failing to learn any lesson from the earlier fiasco in Delhi where the 
Aam Adami Party defeated the BJP. 

Another token of incipient opposition to extremism was the Protest 
held by students of the prestigious Jawaharlal Nehru University in 
9 February 2016. Among other grounds for criticism, they recalled 
Indian occupation of Muslim-majority Kashmir and ‘judicial 
killing of Afzal Guru and Maqbool Bhat. The Union government 
placed the student union president Kanhaiya Kumar and five other 
students under detention and charged them with sedition. Enquiry 
by a magistrate ordered by the opposition Aam Admi (Common 
Man) Party found the videos showing students raising ‘anti-Indig 
and ‘Pakistan zindabad’ slogans were doctored.” A JNU professor 


slogans are justified. 
The voices of reason momentarily rose above the deafenin 
din of religious rowdies in Mumbai and Delhi, but the BJP, with 


gesture with his stopover in Lahore for a friendly call on his 
counterpart at his home. 


Kashmiri Struggle, 


Indian R . ; a 
Tension. The people “Pression, and Pakistan-India 


of India-held Kashmir launched vigorous 
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slowing the 8 July 2016 killing of Burhan w 

ote! fo opular for his posts on Facebook and 

f j yout diets Kashmiris poured into the streets o 
0 


2 Jian ni facing gunfire with bricks, shouting 


ani, a 22-year. 
WhatsApp, by 
f Srinagar and 


‘Burhan is alj 

> ; alive 
, ‘Go back! at In i ; 

othe! hearts! and ‘Go dian soldiers. Their Protests 


n wee d bya foreign crea en who described ‘dead eyes’ 
were py Indian forces firing ea shot into protesters’ faces; 570 
cause jmitted to one hospital with shattered corneas and retinas, 
a ascot recovering eyesight, while more were treated by the 
and xia World Foundation." In seventy days, Indian soldiers killed 
orde! esters and wounded 6,000. Speaking to the UN General 
118 a prime Minister Nawaz Sharif said the spontaneous intifada 
ae the Kashmiri desire for freedom and an end to Indian 
Nt He called for a UN inquiry into the brutal repression, 
eee of India’s draconian laws, and the UN Security Council’s 
a itech of its own resolutions.’? Meanwhile, tensions between 
sae and India rose dangerously following an attack on an 
Indian army camp at Uri near the Line of Control on 18 September 
2016, in which eighteen soldiers and four militants were killed. New 
Delhi blamed the attack on foreign militants who allegedly carried 
weapons with Pakistani markings. Pakistan rejected the insinuation. 
Prime Minister Modi declared those behind the attack ‘will not go 
unpunished’. The Pakistan Army chief responded, ‘We will defend 
each and every inch of our beloved country. Apprehensions rose of 
escalation to war between the two nuclear states. 
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gn during Pakistan-China Entente 


A good neighbour is a great blessing 

Hesiod (c. 700 BCE) 

„aded in the wisdom of n and time-honoured good- 
fo About solidarity, constantly developing relations between 
ort ea and China have entered an even more promising phase 
win the agreement on the China-Pakistan Economic Corridor 
es iy 01S: Throughout the travail of religious militancy 
errorism that scared off most foreign economic partners, 
china st00 by Pakistan, and not only maintained cooperation in 
i velopment but actually greatly enhanced investment in vital fields 
of energy and communications. 

The edifice of ‘all-weather strategic cooperative partnership’ 
wo countries has been built on strong foundations of 
and principled policies. The early record testifies to 
tion by farsighted leaders of the imperatives of peace 
mbined with a culture that cherishes ‘old 
ve stances on issues affecting each 
other’s vital national interests and instinctively refrained from words 
or actions to please a third country at the expense of the other. 

Pakistan established diplomatic relations with the People’s Republic 
of China soon after its establishment on 1 October 1949. It then took 
the lead for restoration of China's legitimate rights by co-sponsoring 
a resolution in the UN General Assembly in September 1950 to seat 
the delegation of the People’s Republic in the world organization. 
Pakistan also displayed foresight in resisting US démarches for 
sending a military contingent for the war in Korea (1950-53) which 
expanded into a clash between the US and Chinese forces after the 
latter crossed the 38th parallel. China, too, was profoundly perceptive. 


hetween the t 
mutual interests 
prescient apprecia 
and security in the region co 
friends’. Both adopted supporti 
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ve the Soviet Union, it understood that Pakistan’s rationale fo 
Unlike RATO was to strengthen its own defence, and not based x 
joining $ n of threat from China. At the Bandung C 


= piesa Enlai publicly recognized: 
195), 


Onference ii 


e yesterday, after lunch, I paid a visit to the prime Minister 
a He told me that although Pakistan Was a party to a Militar 
of Pakistan. was not against China. Pakistan had no fear China would 
pact, peta against her. As a result, we achieved a Mutual 
re et although we are still against military treaties,’ 

unders 


‘The day befor 


Impressed by the equitable boundary treaties China signed 

j iei, Burma, and Nepal, Pakistan took the initiative 
kpa se negotiations on the boundary between China and the 
alaia Gilgit and Baltistan. The two sides reached quick 
understanding that the line should follow the watershed. Especially 
memorable for Pakistan was the gesture Premier Zhou Enlai made 
by agreeing to an exception leaving a tract of grazing lands north of 
the watershed in favour of Pakistan, thus sparing hardship to Gilgit 
farmers. l e , l 

Equally impressive was the Chinese decision to give exclusive 
rights to PIA for the routes from Beijing and Shanghai after Pakistan, 
resisting pressures and economic penalties by the Lyndon Johnson 
administration, signed a civil aviation agreement with China in 
1960. China sympathized with Pakistan’s efforts to resist exploitation 
of power disparity in South Asia. In 1965 and 1971, it denounced 
Indian aggression and rendered magnanimous economic and defence 
assistance to Pakistan. China’s judicious use of veto in the Security 
Council in 1972 dissuaded Bangladesh from prosecuting Pakistani 
military officers. 

China’s legendary leader Deng Xiaoping reaffirmed ‘unswerving 
support’ to Pakistan in 1977 in its struggle to safeguard its national 
independence and state sovereignty and for the ‘exercise of self- 
determination by the people of Jammu and Kashmir.” 


Xinjiang province and n i 
orthe 
Silk Route, KKH is the rtan 
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„ns via Khunjerab Pass at an elevati 
P ett 1979, it is also called Pin ight 
eo com nt h undred Pakistani and two hundred Chin h 
the “ their lives in building the Eighth Wonder of the 
i” ves wh? g, the two countries agreed to upgrade and widen pee 
oy in a in order to link Kashgar with Gwadar. 


ae „peration. A special feature of China’s economic 
‘ p ith pakistan 1n the 1970s was emphasis on assistance 
boret : infrastructure facilities and defence production 
establi romote self-reliance. Such facilities include Taxila 
gost Complex Heavy Foundry and Forge, and Kamra 
A panic | Com lex. After India tested an atom bomb in 1974, 
u ' fested understanding of Pakistan’s decision to develop 
chin? yh option. Alone among nuclear powers, China remained 
to Pakistan. When an earthquake in 1981 destroyed 
m entrifuges at the Sihala plant, China assisted Pakistan to tide 
aks emergency.’ In the 1980s, China supplied M-11 missiles 
j technological cooperation that enabled Pakistan to accelerate 
an adigenous programme and develop the Hatf and Shaheen series 
we are the mainstay of its strategic delivery system. Pakistan and 
China embarked in 2005 on the joint production of JF-17 Thunder 
fighters and manufacture of naval frigates. 

After the 1998 nuclear test explosions, China alone made the 
just distinction that the tests were carried out ‘by India and then by 
pakistan. Also, China alone continued cooperation with Pakistan to 
build nuclear power plants. Global media sensationalized reports of 
abomb design found in the consignment Libya had received from 
Pakistan. Actually, the six bombs of different sizes Pakistan tested 
in 1998 were of advanced designs developed by PAEC’s scientists 
through research over two decades. 


hetic 


Economic Cooperation. Over the years, China has made seminal 
contributions to Pakistan’s development in key sectors of industry, 
ais generation, agriculture, and communications. Chinese 

panies submit the lowest bids, arrange credits, and bring 


engi i ‘cati 
gineers and skilled workers who work with dedication to complete 
Projects on time. 
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. ions between ‘good friends, good 
new stage i te aane pa Aeir ee friendship has withstood 
neighbours, and ae e vicissitudes. China increased 
the test of time n 340-megawatt nuclear power plant. Gwadar 
credit for a secon Barotha on the Indus River are among the largest 
harbour and yT Chinese cooperation. By 2011, China provided 
projects built wl stance for development projects. Over a hundred 
$20 billion in es s were working in Pakistan with ten thousand 
eee eee and skilled workers. China also agreed to Provide 
pas > the upgradation of the Aipa ea S a 
trade rose from $2 billion in 2002 to $10 billion in a - To further 
expand commercial ties and imports from Pakistan, the two countries 
established a Special Economic Zone for Chinese investment. 


. > iag t 
Premier Wen Jiabao s visit 


Convergence. A notable feature of Pakistan-Chinese cooperation has 
been reluctance to make demands that might embarrass the other 
side. As an eminent Pakistan scientist said: “The Chinese provide 
subtle help—and only when we ask for it. And we have always been 
careful not to ask anything that would embarrass them.” Likewise, 
Chinese friends have been ever considerate of Pakistan’s political and 
financial constraints. Both countries emphasize that China-Pakistan 
friendship serves the fundamental interests of the two countries, and 
contributes to peace, stability, and development in the region. Both 
pursue a policy of peace toward other countries, including their 
common neighbours Afghanistan and India. Their cooperation is 
not directed against any third country. In developing relations with 
other countries, they ensure against detriment to each other’s interests 
and concerns. 


Treaty of Friendship, Cooperation, and Good Neighbourly Relations. 
Signed during Premier Wen Jiabo’s visit to Pakistan in April 2005, 
the treaty pledges the two countries to support each other’s efforts 
to safeguard territorial integrity and promote peace, security, and 
stability of the two countries and the region. In 2011, the two 
sides agreed to make the strategic partnership more extensive and 
productive. The Chinese side has called for respect for Pakistan’s 


sovereignty, independence, and territesiah integrity, and recognition 
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-efforts for promoting peace and stabili 
for its > nd stability į 
js r continuity of friendship, Beijing has een 
o fo fo ships for Pakistanis to study at institutions in = 
ina 


, 
jð ola . 
4 ed sh ural centre in Islamabad. 
‘It 4 
puil! 
f i = i 
a eration Organization. China sponsored Pakistan to 


gst spservel in the SCO, established by China, Kazakhsta 
a, Tajikistan, and Uzbekistan in 2001 to ee 

ainst terrorism, separatism, extremism, and cross- 

rimes. Pakistan has actively participated in SCO 


r i 
por a conferences and has been complimented for its anti-terrorism 
m 


Je. err 
suger a visit to Pakistan in May 2013, Chinese Premier Li Keqiang 
.4 that the all-weather friendship between the two countries ‘is more 
e n gold; He declared that ‘the integrity, independence, and 


recious n . . > pute 
ee nty of Pakistan 1s very dear to China. The joint communiqué 


farther affirmed: ‘China appreciates Pakistan’s long-term staunch 
sues concerning China’s core interests’ and ‘will continue 


ypport on is 
to support pakistan’s efforts to uphold its independence, sovereignty 


aid territorial integrity; respect the development path chosen by the 
pakistani people according to their national priorities; and support 
Pakistan in maintaining social stability and economic development. 
In June 2016, Pakistan and India were elevated from observer status 


as members. 


Anti-Terrorism Cooperation. The people of Pakistan were outraged 
when terrorists attacked Chinese workers assisting Pakistan in 
building development projects. The situation predictably caused great 
concern to China. The government of Pakistan took immediate steps 
to provide security to Chinese workers pending military operations 
that cleared the mountainous region of criminals in 2014-16. No 
less embarrassing was infiltration by the East Turkestan Movement 
militants, who took shelter in the mountainous areas along the Afghan 
border. Friendship with China and the UN Charter principle of 
— for the territorial integrity of other states reinforced Pakistan's 

"i to prevent abuse of its soil by Xinjiang separatists. an of 
wiii = e arrested and handed over to the Chinese authorities. Many 

ed in operations by the Pakistan Army. 
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red to be reviewing the doctrine of ‘self. 

As Beijing appea f the danger it might generate forces of 
ecause O tism’, Pakistan was concerned 


‘nation’ b , 


‘national splitism might affect China’s historical stance on the 
that the situation Former Foreign Minister Agha Shahi was sent 
Kashmir miari ered for his effective advocacy for restoration of 
to Beijing. oat hts in the United Nations, he was given a warm 
China’s legitima ae the distinguishing aspects of the Kashmir 
welcome. He ee implementation of UN Security Council 
_ ccepted by Pakistan as well as India, 
the state under UN auspices to 
n of accession of Jammu and Kashmir to 
discerning comprehension of Islamabad’s 


nding between the two countries. 


that provided fo 
determine for the questio 
India or Pakistan. Beijing $ 
stance precluded misundersta 
er the visionary leadership of Deng 


Xiaoping, China decided in the 1970s to accord high priority to 

industrial and technological development. Reform of domestic and 

external policies attracted massive foreign investment flows. Big 

corporations brought modern technology to produce a wide range 
of producer and consumer goods for export as well as the domestic 
market. Over a quarter century, the Chinese economy galloped at a 
double-digit annual growth rate. With a GDP of $10.2 trillion, China 
has climbed to second place in the world hierarchy by GDP. Adhering 
to Deng Xiaoping’s strategy of focus on economic development 
and social reform, it has also continued to shun involvement in 


China’s Meteoric Rise. Und 


international ‘troubles’. 
Meanwhile, China promoted détente with former adversaries 


and expanded cooperation with developing countries. Combining 

socialism with market economics and one-party system, it achieved a 

smooth transition to meritocratic collective leadership alive to public 

opinion and the imperative need for political reform and containment 

of corruption. At the global level, China has neither sought nor 
approved of spheres of influence. Unlike other Great Powers, it does 
not have any military base outside its territory. It has resolutely 
maintained that Taiwan is part of China but does not threaten use of 
force for reunification. 
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opi? ions orkers are educated, entrepreney 
rv d-looking. The Communist Party st 
rerprises but it has not obstructed incentj 
ent Sow accounts for two-thirds of all p 


wi A i exports: People are getting richer and 59 
if cen f comprise middle class households with per cent are 
pect? 733,000. Its next five-year plan aims at rai annual incomes 
{9 of poor people out of poverty. ising the residual 
rt ‘ deceleration of economic growth, China’s Gpp ; 
Det ee cent in 2015. At a time when American and a 
a uggling to combat recession, the growth piia 
il compar able to fast-developing countries. With foreign cai 
er of over $3 trillion, the Chinese currency remains stable 
nbi yuan to its basket of reserve currencies—a 


yp added enmia Y 
gam? of recognition of its integration into a global economic system 
jpminated for decades by the US, Europe, and Japan. 


iNNovative 
i SUPports state- 
es for the private 
roduction and 90 


) and 


Mr Xi Jinping is the first leader born after 1949 
sroots to the helm of the Communist Party 


and the state. On the way, he distinguished himself in social service, 
construction, and party-related development work. Since rising to the 
helm, he has launched multi-dimensional reforms in pursuit of the 
Chinese dream of national rejuvenation, building ‘initial prosperity 
in all respects and turning China into ‘a modern socialist country 
that is prosperous, strong, democratic, culturally advanced, and 


socially harmonious.’ 
President Xi’s vision O 
traditional power politics. Before a 
Mr Xi remarked in answer to a question about the Chinese threat 
ftom a journalist in 2012: ‘China does not expo ou It does 
Not export poverty and hunger. What else do you wast! poar 
= envisions a ‘new type of great power relations. The so-ca 
hucydides Trap—inevitable conflict betwee? aru 


er—is no longer applicable. ; 
ae ; S 
ae is now a developed country that is sharing © 

“t developing countries. It took the initiative to lau 00 billion 
; ntribution of $1 
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to its capital, announced investment of $60 billion in Africa and $ 
billion in Pakistan. i 
China-Pakistan Economic Corridor. A grand project, CPEC 
building fifty-one energy and infrastructure projects, a land route t 

link Kashgar in China with Gwadar and the Arabian Sea, ang iy 0 
plants, arterial roads and rail lines to facilitate development in a broad 

belt of territory along the route. The Chinese banks would Provide 

$46 billion as loans to Chinese corporations which would repay the 

loans out of profits. The development will benefit the two countries 

as well as landlocked Afghanistan and the Central Asian republics 

and countries along the Arabian Sea. 

Timelines have been set for the completion of the project, The 
widening of the Karakorum Highway and implementation of some of | 
the projects has already begun. In addition, Pakistan would expand | 
the existing communications network and promote investment for 
development of the broad belt of territory in the economic corridor. 
New industries and businesses are expected to be established by 
Pakistani and Chinese enterprises. An All-Parties Conference on 28 
May 2015 decided to set up a parliamentary committee for continuing 
oversight so that all constituent political units derive equitable shares 
in the benefits of the project. To ensure security against terrorism, 
Pakistan has begun formation of a 12,000-strong armed force. 


Cherishing Friendship. Chinese and Pakistani leaders describe the 
relations between the two countries as an ‘all-weather friendship’, 
Both have friendly relations with many other countries as well but 
none other is so characterized. Pakistan remains ever grateful for 
China's understanding, sympathy, and solidarity in critical times. 
Pakistan supports China’s position on Taiwan, Tibet, Xinjiang, 
and human rights. China speaks of Pakistan’s ‘tremendous help to 
China at crucial moments when China sought to break the external 
blockade, restore its lawful seat, and achieve the normalization of 
relations with the United States.” 

President Xi Jinping summed up the history of China’s relations 
with ‘Iron-Brother’ Pakistan in touching words: ‘When I was young 
I often heard moving stories of friendship between China and 
Pakistan ... Pakistan provided an aerial corridor for China, 
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d the restoration of China's legitimate rights in th 
the 


Deng 


mous 
, ‘It does not matter whether a cat is black or white, as 


> 


ng? an, op. cit., 157. . 
lo san Kh and, reputed scientist, quoted by Feroz Hassan Khan, 


cit, 277. ador of China to Pakistan, speech on 11 January 2011 at 
piv iam ies, Islamabad. 
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International Organizations 


The twentieth century has gone down in history with a horrible toll of 
unprecedented devastation in wars, ideological conflicts, and colonial 
repression. Over thirty-seven million soldiers and civilians were 
killed in World War I. The League of Nations, established in 1919 
to safeguard international peace and security, was stillborn because 
the United States, one of the most powerful countries in the world, 
rejected ratification of the Covenant. The other Great Powers failed 
to prevent Italian invasion and colonization of Ethiopia, Japanese 
aggression against China, and German expansion in Europe. 


United Nations 


After the Second World War, in which over sixty million people were 
killed, the victorious Allies decided to establish the United Nations 
with the mandate to save humankind from the scourge of war, but 
the infant organization was unable to fulfill humanity’s expectations 
as the Soviet Union occupied seven East European countries and 
sponsored revolutionary movements around the world, triggering the 
Cold War. Wars broke out in Korea and the Middle East, and Western 
colonial powers unleashed brutal suppression of liberation struggles 
in Asia and Africa. The USA and USSR built vast nuclear arsenals. 
Tensions pushed the Doomsday Clock dangerously close to midnight. 

The Charter requires members to refrain from the threat or use 
of force against the territorial integrity or political independence 
of any state. A key purpose of the world organization is to bring 
about settlement of international disputes by peaceful means and in 
conformity with principles of justice and international law. Other 
objectives include promotion of international cooperation for solving 
economic, social, cultural, and humanitarian problems. 
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INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
f the Uni ii 
tant OF pau nited Nations are: (1) the 
np"? ich comprises all member states and h eneral 
ro consider aesoatiots 42) Bie Sectitity Couns, ‘tt ee 
gas? esponsibility for the maintenance of internation L io 
at) ity and comprises fifteen members of which a al peace 
in? ean Russia, and the United States) are eis e (Britain, 
chit® ith a mandate to bring any issue for consid nent; (3) the 
gro F C; and (4) the International Court of TENS fot of the 
$ petween states that accept its jurisdiction. © adjudicate 
i ept on procedural matters, decisions of the Security Council 
nine affirmative votes; any of the permanent members 
cision. All UN members are bound to accept and carry i 
as decisions. The Security emer is empowered to impose sanctions 
p parties that fail to comply with its decisions. 

Great expectations were In the air in 1945. Humanity looked 
forward to international cooperation for consolidation of peace and 
gcurity and promotion of economic development and social progress 
with better living standards and respect for human rights. The 
optimism proved ephemeral as the United States of America and the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics pursued clashing aims. The Soviet 
Union advocated popular revolution, dictatorship of the Communist 
Party, and socialist ownership of the means of production. In 
contrast, the United States professed belief in peaceful evolution in 
world affairs, democracy, and a free market economic system. Their 
ideological rivalry and contest for influence in world affairs triggered 
the Cold War; abuse of veto power to prevent adoption of resolutions 
unacceptable to them or their allies paralysed the Security Council 
by undermining the effectiveness of the United Nations. The USSR 
prevented decisions against its occupation of countries in Eastern 
Europe. The abuse of veto by the United States enabled Israel to defy 
settlement of the Palestinian question. The Soviet veto obstructed 
mplementation of the Security Council resolutions on Kashmir. 
i consensus among permanent members on enforcement 

» the organization is powerless. 
ay aaa bership grew from fifty-one in 19 
ate 3 by 2011. Most of the new members be i 
sult of decolonization of the British and French empires. 


require 


45 to 104 in 1961, 189 in 
came independent 
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328 inns brightened after the end of the Cold 

eres successor to the USSR, began to 

Feder ; 


date international peace and security, 


ited 
f the Unite 
Prospects 0 
War in 1991. The poan 
cooperate in efforts to 


000. At the turn of the century, the world 
j hass oss of the UN See ely 
leaders met in â ins r 2000. The Summit adopte a Millennium 
from 6 to 8 Septem 7 d for broad and sustained efforts to create 
Declaration which E miiy through international cooperation for 
a shared future for a eradication, protection of the environment, 
development and pn lis and strengthening the United Nations. It 
promotion of human rg t i good governance within each country, 
also pledged a mt monetary, and trading systems, and more 
arency in fin > 
ictal eooni assistance. 


Millennium Summit, 


i it, 2005. Held in September, the UN 
-= i =h and unambiguous commitment to the 
a Development Goals and pledged an additional $50 
billion a year to fight poverty, but only five of the twenty-two most 
affluent countries met the target of 0.7 per cent of GDP for official 
development assistance, and only six of the rest promised to do so 
by 2015. Meanwhile, global military expenditure began to gallop in 
2002, rising nearly seventy per cent to the colossal total of $1.7 trillion 
dollars by 2011, with the United States spending more than the next 
twenty countries combined. 

By 2015, UN’s global efforts saved millions of lives and improved 
conditions for millions more around the world. The number of 
people living in extreme poverty was reduced from 47 per cent of 


the world population in 1990 to 14 per cent in 2015, thanks largely 
to the economic strides made by China and India. As many girls as 
boys now attended primary school 


s. Malaria took six million fewer 
lives. Meanwhile, populations continued to grow at an excessive rate 
in low-income countries. 


e United Nations a more effective instrument 
for pursuing global prioriti 


the General Assembly as the 
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tty Council in all es aspects. Secre h ngi © reform 
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Fe 5 ointed as gh-level Panel t Kofj 


a ap fective measures for ensuring effective collect Mend 
an : report released on 1 December 2004 : 
l » pu 
o pine pective security that would address all mai 
het f ar 1 peace and security. The panel’s letter “a rain » 
pon ie secretary General stated: ‘mitting the 
W + to 
rt 
rep? . , f 
bers of the Panel believe it would be remiss of them if 
pem out that no amount of systemic chan 
" point panidieš both old and new threats t 
Nation to discharge effectively its role unde 
end ‘oubled to resolve a number of lon 
t 


apie t0 fester and to feed the new threats we now face. Foremost 
a these are the issues of Palestine, Kashmir, and the Korean 
am 


p eninsula. 


they failed 
ge in the way the United 
o peace and security wil] 
r the Charter if efforts are 


g-standing disputes which 


she panel’s report received little attention as the General Assembly 

P bogged down in disagreement over controversial issues, especially 
enlargement of the Security Council, funding for implementation of 
the Millennium Development Goals, and criteria for the pre-emptive 
use of force in humanitarian emergencies such as genocide. 


Enlargement of the Security Council. The proposal for further 
enlargement of the Security Council was first made in 1993. It 
was generally endorsed, but the members were divided over the 
daim of Germany, Japan, India, and Brazil to permanent seats. A 
group of like-minded states known as the Coffee Club, including 
Argentina, Italy, Mexico, Pakistan, and the Republic of Korea, 
joined in opposition, arguing that reform should make the Council 
democratic, representative and accountable, and reflect the interests 
ofall members, not only the big and powerful states. 

A high-level panel appointed by the Secretary General suggested 
two alternative models for enlargement: Model A provided for the 
pot of six new permanent seats without veto power, and Model 
is, the creation of a new category of eight four-year seen 
I seats. Model A was supported by Germany, Japan, Brazil, an 


ndia while the Coffee Club supported Model B. The argument 
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t seats Was founded on Article 24.1 of the Ch 
anen bers ‘agree that in carrying out its responsi} 
in which UN mem acts on their behalf. Accountability co 

ly through election. The existing permanent mem 
only t 


ensured i] took diverging positions. 


the Security Counc 


Human Rights 


bondage, inequality, and male domination persisted 
a in the old world. Democratic self-rule, individua] 
freedom, and equal rights remained 2 neni until recent times 
Progress finally picked up momentum in the twentieth century, The 
United Nations Charter reaffirmed faith in fundamenta] human 
rights, in the dignity and worth of the human person and jn the 
equal rights of men and women. The General Assembly adopted the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights in December 1948, Recalling 
that disregard and contempt for human rights resulted in barbarous 
acts which outraged the conscience of mankind, the Declaration 
proclaimed: ‘All human beings are born free and equal in dignity and 
rights ... without distinction of any kind, such as race, colour, sex 
language, religion, political or other opinion, national or social origin, 
property, birth or other status.’ All UN members including Pakistan 
accepted the Declaration ‘as a common standard of achievement 
for all peoples and all nations.’ Since then, the world community 
has enunciated hundreds of fundamental Principles in scores of 


covenants, conventions, and declarations. Pakistan has signed and 
ratified most of them. 


Arbitrary rule, D 
through millenni 


Pakistan’s Record. The constitution of Pakistan requires the state 


ce of fundamental rights. T 
made sporadic efforts to raise standards of ce e a ti 
legislation. However, the abuse of Hudood and blasphemy laws has 
© severe criticism at home and abroad. Religious 
ncy has aggravated the situation. Terrorists have 
People, most of them indiscriminately, but 
minorities have often been more conspicuous 
‘matic are social practices prevalent among 
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gpt” A onal ar i poor governance 
cot! lly recognized as a major obstacle to econ 


,ofsâ . ; omic, j 

ral progress but has remained rife especially in ies and 
pl as, In 2004, the UN General Assembly adopted an inten “ping 
ational 


jut a cooperation to assist one another int 

conve” ; charged with crimes of corruption seizi e Prosecution 
of pet arning illicit funds to their countries. ‘Gone their assets 
jad l attracted deposits into secret accounts =e 
oe banking laws. However, the process of nE aa 
i from foreign banks and investment houses remains i 
p numerous obstacles including denial of access to information 
„pensive litigation, and interminable delays in court proceedings; iii 
she roots of the problem lie within states. Unfortunately, too many 
have lacked the will to tackle the crime. 

Transparency International ranked Pakistan among the bottom 
third of countries with respect to levels of corruption. The National 
accountability Bureau submitted to the Supreme Court a list of 160 
former holders of high offices implicated in abuses of power and 
fnancial and land scams since 1999. The World Bank index on quality 
of governance ‘reflects a grim picture’ of Pakistan ‘trailing behind the 
rest of South Asia.” By June 2016, Pakistan's total public debt, including 
$73 billion in international borrowing and liabilities, rose to 80 per cent 


of a GDP of $270 billion.” 


C r 
> <orruption jg 


International Financial Institutions (IFIs) 


The world community has established a number of international 
agencies to facilitate international cooperation for economic 
development and monetary stability, expansion of trade, and the 
Provision of multilateral and bilateral assistance to developing 
countries, Global and regional development banks projected lending 
*400 billion during 2015-18 to promote sustainable development. IFIs 


of interest to Pakistan indiWowsics Seema int.com 
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‘onal Bank for Reconstruction and Development. Bette, 
Internationa World Bank, it was established at Bretton Woods 
known as the oe ose of providing financial assistance for the 
in 1944 ne ; Tendone of war-shattered economies jn 
ee tits it became the primary vehicle for assistance ii 

urope. , 


developing countries. 


International Monetary Fund. Also established at Bretton Woods, 
IMF is designed to promote international monetary cooperation, 
help establish a multilateral payments system, lend resources to 
needy member states to maintain adequate exchange reserves, and 
facilitate expansion of international trade. Unlike the World Bank, 
the IMF only provides loans under adequate safeguards. Both expect 
the recipient states to follow agreed programmes and conditions. Both 
the IMF and World Bank have weighted voting. 

Uninformed opinion in Pakistan often criticizes the World Bank 
and IMF for ‘dictating’ political agendas on borrowers. This view 
misses two essential points: first, they provide funds only upon 
application, and, second, like any provident lender, they try to ensure 
that the borrower will utilize the loaned funds in accordance with 
agreed conditionals that would enable it to repay the loan within the 
agreed period. Neither writes off defaulted loans. 


Asian Development Bank (ADB) was founded in 1966. With its 
head office in Manila, it has sixty-seven members, forty-seven of 


them from Asia. Japan and USA each hold 15 per cent of shares. Its 
capitalization has grown to $165 billion. 


Asian Infrastructure Investment Bank (AIIB) was founded on 29 
June 2015 with fifty-seven countries as members, including several 
Western countries (e.g. Germany, the UK, and South Korea), but not 
the USA and Japan, which did not support it. With its head office in 
Beijing, AIIB has an authorized capital of $100 billion. China will have 
28.9 per cent of the votes. The shares of others will be recalculated 


after they join. It will be managed by a non-resident board of twelve 
directors, nine of them from Asia. 
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_ evelopment Bank. Founded in 1973, Igp 
ization of Islamic Cooperation. It has b A an Organ of 
018 nper states. Over the past fort wh lendi 
W c o”. “13 tY Years, it hac ¿2 eds 
500" capital to $150 billion. Saudi Arabia hora, WiPled its 
yin the bank's paid-up capital. * holds about One 
yt 
id ade oe E blished in 1995, 
wor of negotiating and administering multila 
or solving disputes among members. It plays an j 
ant role in the promotion of fair and free ae 
) rules, transparency and predictability he ased on 
pio reduction in tariffs on industrial products, A d sei 
a „mentation of existing agreements on trade in a i rei 
oc textiles and clothing, services and kiirata es tural 
ia settlements of disputes. After China joined in 2001 and rita 
012, TO has become almost a universal organization, 

pxpiry of the Multi-Fabric Agreement and reversion of international 
trade in textiles and garments to normal General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) rules from 1 January 2005 was of special 
importance to Pakistan, as this category accounts for some 60 per 
cent of its exports. Open international competition was expected to 
resent Pakistan and other major exporters of textile products with 
an opportunity as well as a challenge. 

Two principles that govern all trade-related agreements are 
‘nost-favoured-nation’ and ‘national’ treatment. Both proscribe 
discrimination, the former in the rate of customs duty and the 
latter between national and foreign persons. Members of a group 
may, however, agree to special rates and rules governing intra-group 
trade, The latest round of trade negotiations, the Doha Round that 
began in 2001, focused on concerns of developing countries relating 
to agriculture and textiles, technical barriers, and improvement 
of dispute settlement mechanisms. Except for a landmark deal on 
improving customs procedures in 2013, progress in the Doha Round 
has been slow. The world’s top economic powers remained unwilling 
to lower market-distorting price support and export subsidies - 
‘éricultural products, estimated at $400 billion a year. Hopes for 
Progress in Nairobi in December 2015 remained slim. 
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tries reduced barriers through bilateral, 
fifty countries 
regional, and sector-specific agreements. See a anae 
j ar : a wi 
i 15 to eliminate tariffs on > 
= gee k oods. The Trans-Pacific ce. scheduled = 
ane y Se lin 2016, would be the biggest trading group wit 
become operationa ncluding USA, Canada, Mexico, 


t of the world’s GDP. I . 
Fad age Korea, and Australia, TPP excluded China and Russia. 


Meanwhile, many coun 


South Asian Association for Regional Cooperation. a sere e 
SAARC was late in conception, slow and faltering “4 T ` rei 

implementation. Impulses toward cooperation of a pa ave 
historically been weak, primarily because of politica iscord between 
Pakistan and India. Suspicions founded in post-Independence 


experiences are compounded by asymmetries of size and resources. 

Floated by Bangladesh in 1980, the proposal to form a regional 
forum of cooperation was supported by Nepal and Sri Lanka but 
greeted with reservation by Pakistan lest the forum be used by 
India to impose hegemony over the region. However, Islamabad 
deferred to the preference of friendly countries. New Delhi assumed 
a calculated posture of reluctance in order to divert attention from 
the apprehension that India would be the principal beneficiary of 


the proposal. 
SAARC was launched at Dhaka in December 1985. Its charter 


excluded trade until 1993. The principle of unanimity of decisions and 
exclusion of bilateral and contentious issues are a protection and a 
barrier. Even after twenty-five years, the Association lags behind other 
regional organization in concrete achievement. Progress in trade was 
slow as the policies of South Asian countries were at odds. India’s policy 
of autarchic development denied access for primary manufactures 
produced by the other countries of the region while seeking to 
penetrate their markets for its manufactures. As a result, intra-regional 
trade remained less than three per cent of their global trade. 

In January 2004, SAARC members decided to establish the South 
Asian Free Trade Area (SAFTA) based on mutual concessions with 
the Least Developed Countries—Bangladesh, Bhutan, and Maldives— 
which allowed a longer period for reciprocity. From January 2006, 
members began reducing tariffs to 20 per cent in two years, and 
LDCs to 30 per cent, and agreed to further reduce tariffs in five 
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alow” to maintain a sensitive li Ment 
r e list of goods Provided 


fs 
ye? coun : ; 
ot a , would be subject to negotiations. for which tariff 
t! 
Ta 
i cooperation Organization. Succes 
Sor to the Regional 


1c 
goon? a for Development established by | 
(oof 1964, ECO was formed in 1985 ma ne 
six Central Asian republics ( nn 


Qa 
com 


Jow. poima 
S embers’ global trade, and comprised mainly of petrol 
roleum 


The ECO Trade Agreement in 2003 provides for reducti 
ofthe highest tariff rates to ten per cent in five years. reduction 
[ran completed the Mashhad-Sarakhs-Tajan rail link with 
central Asian railway network via Turkmenistan to ie. “ the 
stan to Kazakhstan, providing access for the Central rr 
republics to international trade via Bandar Abbas on the Persian au 
The plan to connect the Iranian and Pakistan railways remains fon 
aper. Iran has not built the Kerman-Zahedan link, nor has Pakistan 


improved the track from Quetta. 


ucts. 


World Crises 


big success of international 


Irans Nuclear Programme. The first 
t reached by the permanent 


diplomacy in 2015 was the agreemen 
members of the UN Security Council plus Germany (P5+1) and Iran 
j September 2015, which in effect defused the crisis over the latter’s 
violation of obligations as a NPT signatory by building nuclear plants 
n the safeguards of the International Atomic Energy Agency. 
Set agreed to reduce its stockpile of enriched uranium by E i. 
to he down the number of centrifuges in operation from 13, 
tiny for oe = “ee fo . enric 
u n years; abandon the p utonium 
obstructed access to IAEA inspections 40 Langer ec 


Mean pa 
s to verify implementation of the agreement. 
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sites and, in case e ims no refer 
ision would be binding, In ¢ 

the oo to nee casi p rn A 
ii the UNSC ae oy, procurement for five years and 
oper nai endorsed the agreement 
on 20 July and called for ‘full implementation of the timetable 
established in it. The world community heaved a breath of relief 
Israel alone opposed the accord, but it was stymied by the rare rise 
of influential intellectuals in support of the accord. Twenty-nine of 
America’s top scientists, including five Nobel laureates, commended 
the agreement as stringent and innovative. The Republican majority 
in the Senate opposed ratification but failed to push through a 
resolution of disapproval. The accord remained binding. Article 25 of 
the UN Charter requires UN members to carry out decisions of the 
Security Council. 

The IAEA certified on 16 January 2016 that Iran had complied 
with its obligations. The United States and European countries lifted 
sanctions and released about $100 billion of Iranian assets. Pakistan 
welcomed the accord as a breakthrough for peace and cooperation in 


the region. Termination of UN sanctions unblocked implementation 
of the Iran-Pakistan gas pipeline project. 


inspection also of military 


Global Warming. The second landmark diplomatic achievement of 


the year was the agreement reached at the 21st UN conference on 


rov : 
suffice to yield the desired results, c4 voluntary reductions would 


For too lon 
n 8 the world co : l 
tension persisted b "hina had remained divided as 
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oferen ce in 1997, forty developed countries agreed t 
Kye” ppissions by 5.2 per cent below the 1990 level, but the 
60; e? largest producer of pollution, refused to Slee t ; 
state A -ontinued to increase emissions. The sein a 
i “isasttOUS however, built up momentum for a tiio i 
i patic o h. Presidents Barack Obama and Xi Jinping announced 
gr Phe 2014 they would reduce emissions by almost 28 per 
4 Nowe 0, EU pledged 40 per cent reduction. By then, scientific 
cet DY i conclusively established that the global climate was 
estig? his was a man-made problem built up by excessive 


ain of carbon dioxide and other greenhouse gases due to 


jgsio 
vig of coal and 
w the centuries» t 
eased b 40 per cent an 
I 


he concentration of CO, in the atmosphere has 
d the average global temperature has risen 
Wyo oC, The first sixteen years of the 21st century were the hottest 
A record. Calamitous impacts worldwide included more frequent 
00ds, destructive droughts, disastrous hurricanes, killer heat waves, 
snd monstrous storms that spread havoc. The ice caps on the two 
poles and glaciers on the Himalayas (the ‘third pole’) and other 
mountain ranges are melting. The final report of the UN’s Nobel 
Laureate Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change forecast greater 
risks of death and destruction on a wide scale. 

The Paris Agreement also committed the rich countries to raise 
$100 billion annually from 2020 as climate assistance to poor 
countries. Also, twenty-eight billionaires announced an initiative 
to fund a renewable energy innovation investment fund. Without 
innovative technologies to harness solar and wind technologies at 
competitive cost, global warming will continue. 

Pakistan, already water-scarce, is also one of the ‘ten most 
vulnerable countries” The monsoon cycle has been shifting. Rainfall 
is concentrated in shorter spells of heavy downpour 5° that more 
water is lost in runoffs, reducing seepage to recharge underground 
reservoirs, Snow season is shifting from January to February, leaving 
oe period for snow to freeze as ice to replenish glaciers. Most 
i glaciers in the Karakorum and Hindu Kush as 
Son oe melted and larger ones are rapidly sirih S 
i it. as declined due to siltation so that it now equa SH 

ays of requirement as compared to two years in EgyP" 
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to a mere eight hundred cubic meters. Pakistan 
more large and small dams. 


ubic 
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apita water a 
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meters in 1950s 
and should, build 


Palestine. The UN Security Council -a ee Called for 
artition of Palestine into two states s establishment 
international regime for the city of Jerusalem. The Arab countries 
resisted, but proved militarily weak and politically less influentia] 
The United States and other Western countries supported and 
assisted the Zionist movement. Israel occupied even more land than 
the UN plan envisaged. More than 700,000 Palestinians were 
out from their homes in 1948. Tens of thousands have been 
since 1967. Over 1.5 million live in fifty-two refugee camps in 
Syria, and Lebanon. 

Settlement of the Palestine question was stymied from th 
beginning by Israeli exploitation of power disparity, milita e 
superiority, and the US abuse of veto in the Security Council a5 
allowed Israel to defy the world community. The 1967 war end at 
in disaster. Since then, Israel remains in occupation of the resid ed 
Palestinian territory and Syrian Golan Heights in violation of ce 
Resolution 242, which called for (1) ‘withdrawal of Israeli armed f SC 
from territory occupied in the recent war, and (2) ‘acknowled rt 
of the sovereignty, territorial integrity and Political inde Sa 
every state in the area and their P endence of 
and recognized boundaries ..? The 1993 Oslo Accord hin secure 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin ry 
two states, were betrayed by Israeli “existence of 
and his successors Ariel Shar 
fis es ee by “xp loitati 

e Palesti 


the p of an 


dr iven 
evicted 
Jor dan, 


nian p 
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pco countries: Pakistan, Iran, Turkey, Afghanistan, Azerbaijan, Kazakhstan, 
Kyrgyz Republic, Tajikistan, Turkmenistan, and Uzbekistan 


Gaza Massacre, 2014. Over fifty days of bombardment in July- 
August 2014, Israel massacred 2,251 Palestinians in Gaza. Israel even 
targeted schools and camps flying UNWRA flags. More than 30,000 
apartments and most of 175 small industrial plants were destroyed. 
Physical damage exceeded $6 billion. 

UN Secretary General Ban Ki-moon condemned the massive toll 
of death and destruction as ‘a moral outrage and criminal act ... 
(that) shocked and shamed the world.’ Big demonstrations were held 
in Belgium, France, and Germany. Outraged protesters shouted Nazi 
slogans against Jews. The State Department criticized Israel’s school 
bombings as ‘disgraceful’, but US actions spoke louder: it provided 
225 million for arms to Israel and its veto shielded Israel from 
Security Council sanctions. 
to kasi fifty days, the Netanyahu government agreed on 26 pri 
i Casefire, import of construction materials, and extension of the 

1ng Zone to six miles off the Gaza coast, but its stranglehold has 


Ted ; , i ; 
‘ced tiny Gaza to a concentration camp teeming with starving 
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i navy which even fired and killed 


y an Israel f 
h ship, preventing it from 


d off b 
p ame an aboard a Turkis 


some in a mercy caravan «< 
delivering humanitarian aid. 
n the Arab world began with a 


desperate Tunisian setting himself on fire in December 2010, and 
re. Longtime dictators were overthrown in Tunisia, 


spread like wildfi vn 
d Yemen. Lacking a culture of coalition politics, 


Libya, Egypt, an 
d to stabilize democracy except in Tunisia, 


all the rebellions faile 
where human rights activists, lawyers, and labour and business 


ations turned the ‘Jasmine Revolution’ away from civil war 
y were awarded the Nobel Peace 


The Arab Spring. Uprisings i 


organiz 
to build peace and democracy. The 


Prize in 2015. 

Syria. The Arab Spring fuelled rebellion by the majority population 
in Syria against the Alawite dictatorship. The rebels supported by the 
US, France, Turkey, and Saudi Arabia gained control over the eastern 


part of the country, but the Assad regime hung on to power with the 
assistance of Russia, Iran, Iraq, and Lebanese Hezbollah. Over the 


next five years, the civil war morphed into proxy wars between the 


rai Ipara l, Syria was all but destroyed: 400,000 people were 
ai. e a ba eighteen million strong population displaced 
me rics air to seek refuge in Turkey, Lebanon, Toriai, 
The Syrian arm > and a similar number were displaced internall 
foz aidia = T a Hezbollah, and the Russian pi 
Islamic State i country; the larger par 
b an es OF diverse groups of armed rebels supported 
international reli f Ivi lans were dying of hunger and di : b 
lel agencies could no longer access the ne — ut 
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pe” perceiving the Shiite Houthi rebels in Yemen as a 

P pil T enemy Iran, Saudi Arabia approached the United States 

f i ad Pakistan for military assistance to oust the Houthis 

f ren Washington did not endorse the Saudi assumptions but 
” p0 jet to mollify the key Saudi friend already aggrieved b 

greement with Iran, agreeing to provide arms a) 


eS» assistance: Eight Arab countries joined Saudi Arabia in 


n 
sie man 
joie 4 Hadi regime to power. Islamabad, asked for ground, air. 


ces for intervention in Yemen, was paled on the horns of 
dilemma: refusal and compliance would both jeopardize 
nterests. On the one hand, a refusal would disappoint 
di Arabia, which has been a generous benefactor in need and a 
‘ pendable friend in deed ever since Pakistan became independent. 
over 17 million Pakistani workers are gainfully employed in the 
ingdom. Besides worldly considerations, Pakistan is bound to the 
kingdom by profound spiritual ties. On the other hand, intervention 
ina conflict involving different sects was fraught with high risks for 
, multi-sect Pakistan. The Parliament called for ‘neutrality’, which 
offended Arab friends. A UAE minister, Anwar Gargash, threatened 
that Pakistan would pay a ‘heavy price’. Prime Minister Nawaz Sharif 
tied to retrieve the situation by supporting the UNSC’s call for rebels 
to cease hostilities against the Hadi regime and reassuring Riyadh 
that Pakistan would send forces for the defence of Saudi Arabia 
if it was threatened. The provident policy saved Pakistan from a 
disastrous involvement. Expected to yield swift results, the Yemen 
operation was continuing a year later. According to UN, bombings 
inflicted a humanitarian disaster. The ground force sent to Aden was 
embroiled in a guerrilla war with Yemeni militant groups. 
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Policy in a Changing World 


Sabat ek taghayyur ko hai zamaney mein. 
e alone is permanent. 
ae Allama Iqbal 


Foreign Policy Perspective 


Foreign policy aims comprise preservation of peace and security, 
political independence and territorial integrity, Promotion of 
economic and political ties, and cooperation with other members of 
the world community. Standard means include individual self-defence 
capability, defence alliances, support of friends, and international 
goodwill. A look back at the history of Pakistan’s foreign policy recalls 
that the founding fathers emphasized commitment to principles 
of international law and the Charter of the United Nations as the 
cornerstone of a strategy for peaceful coexistence. The aims remained 
constant while policy was adjusted to evolutions in the international 
environment, especially the changing policies of Great Powers in the 
South Asian region. 

The first turning point in Pakistan’s foreign policy, from non- 
alignment to alliance with the United States, was dictated by the 
necessity of containing the tyranny of power-disparity. It was 
unobjectionable in principle as collective defenc 
affirmed in Article 51 of the UN Charter, 
for US aid to accelerate economic develo 
defence capability. 

The dissolution of the alliances was 


transformations in the polices of the two a 
to consolidate 


China, for whi 


e is a sovereign right 
and qualified Pakistan 
pment and strengthen 


a logical consequence of 
llies. Islamabad took steps 
peaceful cooperation with the People’s Republic of 
ch Washington penalized Pakistan while disregarding 
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on with its decision to give militar 


y aid t 
fe cont avating the threat to Pakistan. The 0 non-aligned 


VS refusal to come 
Sion in 1965 led ii 


il el turning point followed the disaster 
e pail means proved inadequate to deter | 
owe” ggnie Pakistan in two, Islamabad dec 


en , : ided to dey 
rv ear option. It involved no breach of law as Pakistan wi 
0 


the Y wo the Non-Proliferation Treaty but the United States decid 
apat a sanctions, cutting off economic assistance and ie ed 
0 m it also pressured France to renege on its commitment to ah 
sdear reprocessing technology to Pakistan. Once again, Pakistan 
alt aggrieved, and relations with the United States were embittered. 

The fourth turning point was a consequence of Soviet intervention 
n Afghanistan in December 1979. The superpower’s advance to its 
border exposed Pakistan to the nightmare of Indo-Soviet collusion. 
put past experience inhibited Islamabad from seeking US assistance. 
Only two years later, when Moscow threatened use of force, did 
islamabad agree to negotiate terms of cooperation with Washington 
in support of the mujahideen struggle for liberation. The alliance 
proved beneficial, but fizzled out after the last Soviet soldier left 
Afghanistan and Washington revived sanctions, leaving Pakistan in 
the lurch having to cope with civil war in a ravaged Afghanistan. 

Equally radical was the transformation after 9/11. Pakistan was 
dragged into partnership in the war on terror, which brought more 
problems than benefits. The most serious consequence was the rise of 
religious extremism and ruinous terrorism within Pakistan. The US 
attack in Abbottabad and bombing of a Pakistan army contingent at 
Salala drove bilateral relations down to the lowest level, and it took a 
year of mature diplomacy by both sides to revive cooperation. 


of 197]. Since 
ndian military 


Conclusions. The above retrospect on foreign policy permits 
noteworthy conclusions. First and foremost, the policy decisions 
were all made autonomously by Pakistani leaders in the light of 
their own assessment of the nation’s interests. The perception that 
Pakistan was trapped in alliances by the United States is factually 
Wrong: Pakistan took the initiative to ask for US aid within two 


; ilities 
Months of independence in order to strengthen its defence capabiliti 
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and economic sinews to consolidate the state, and for seven Years 
Washington refused to oblige. Criticism that non-alignment would 
have better served Pakistan’s interests was uninformed. Pakistan 
needed aid and the US was the only country after World War Į] ina 
position to provide assistance. . 

Pakistan’s decision to develop strategic cooperation with China 
was also made independently, as was the 1972 decision to develop the 
nuclear option. Both have stood the test of time. The opposition to 
Soviet intervention in Afghanistan in 1979 was a strategic compulsion, 
Had the Soviet leadership exercised foresight and listened to the 
collective judgment of non-aligned nations, it might have saved the 
Soviet Union from ruin and spared both Afghanistan and Pakistan 
unending trouble and travail. 

The United States exploited the opportunity to humiliate the 
Cold War rival but then blundered in 1991 by hurriedly disengaging 
from the region while Afghanistan was without a viable government, 
Pakistan was infuriated as the US revived nuclear sanctions it had 
lifted in 1982. Burdened by millions of refugees and lacking adequate 
means, Pakistan was unable to cope with chaos and infighting 
in Afghanistan, the Taliban, and Osama bin Laden. The US 9/11 
Commission criticized the precipitate US flight, and fifteen years 
later, penitent American leaders and Congressmen recognized that 
Pakistani mistrust of the US ‘had some legitimacy’ as ‘we (Americans) 
walked away from them after the Soviets left. 

Objectively evaluated, the decisions Pakistani leaders made were 
eminently logical. Even with hindsight, it is difficult to identify better 
alternatives. As for the post-9/11 partnership with the United States it 
was not sought by Pakistan, nor was its rejection a viable alternative. 

Pakistan's fury at Washington’s decisions in 1965 and 1991 was 
a product partly of clash of cultures: the United States tended to 
consider ‘friendship’ a transactional arrangement while Pakistan 
invested the word with expectations of loyalty and faithfulness. 
Still, condemnation of a ‘strategic partner’ was improvident and 
unbecoming of a nation pledged to ‘friendliness and goodwill 
towards all.’ 

A comment is warranted also about relations with India. Too 
often the tension and hostility between the twin states is incorrectly 
ascribed to religion and history. Actually, the Partition was decided 
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tween Britain and representative political part; 
ja on ENE per r yii of the right of pllctonnine: a 
th a Muslim majority. The Quaid-i-Azam en ination 
i relations between the twin states. The . a 
i d , because India refused to abide by the agreed élations 
d sou d the resolutions of the UN Security Comma aii 
isc — and Kashmir. Instead, India ia 
fot 2 p ae disparity to impose its preference. Difference of reli 
ot be 4 obstacle to mutually beneficial cooperation an 
Pakistan s relations with Hindu-majority Nepal as 


peed j 

ates» as seen a : . ; 

s with other states irrespective of differences of race, religion 
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jja 
w” jtical systems: 
morable point for diplomacy is the reality of power 


ity Great Powers are by definition self-sufficient in defending 
t middle and small powers need to take greater 
Apart from respect for principles of peaceful 
o court international goodwill, cultivate 
ngthen the United Nations, which was established to 
y and promote international 
The United Nations has not always succeeded in 
national disputes, but negotiations, conciliation, 
adjudication, and reference to Security 
means for settlement of disputes. 
he right decisions of our leaders and 
id repetition. Policies should be 
cumstances; aims remain 
d Pakistan as a moderate 
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co-existence, 
friends, and stre 


maintain interna 


cooperation. 
resolving inter 
mediation, arbitration, 
Council remain the best 

We can take pride in t 
learn lessons from mistakes to avo 
reviewed in the light of ever-changing cir 
permanent, Our founding fathers envisione 
Muslim state, committed to economic development, political and 


social progress, and peaceful coexistence in conformity with the 
e United Nations Charter. 


universally recognized principles of th 
Better governance and more efficient utilization of national resources 
are key to financial independence and the world’s respect. 
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ament of India and the Government of Pakistan are resoly 
60% “ae end to the conflict and confrontation that have ty 
trie k for the promotion of a fri 
coum ations and wor riendly and harmoni 
lous relationshi 
1p 


í elat! i i 
pér! establishment of durable peace in the sub-continent, so that both 
Countries 
Pressing task of advancing 


d that the two 
therto Marred 


p ' seforth devote their resources and energies to the 
e i 
a ajfare of their peoples. —_ 
we vor to achieve this objective, the Government of India a 


jn order have agreed as follows: 


nd the Government 
oj pakistan 


) That the principles and purposes of the Charter of the United Nations shall 

overn the relations between the two countries. 

That the two countries are resolved to settle their differences by peaceful means 
through bilateral negotiations or by any other peaceful means mutually agreed 
upon between them. Pending the final settlement of any of the problems 
between the two countries, neither side shall unilaterally alter the situation and 
both shall prevent the organization, assistance or encouragement of any act 
detrimental to the maintenance of peaceful and harmonious relations. 

(ii) That the pre-requisite for reconciliation, good neighbourliness and durable 
peace between them is a commitment by both the countries to peaceful co- 
existence, respect for each other’s territorial integrity and sovereignty and 
non-interference in each other’s internal affairs, on the basis of equality and 
mutual benefit. 

liv) That the basic issues and causes of conflict which have bedevilled the relations 
between the two countries for the last 25 years shall be resolved by peaceful 
means. 

(v) That they shall always respect each other’s national unity, territorial integrity, 
political independence and sovereign equality. À 

(vi) That in accordance with the Charter of the United Nations, they will refrain 
from the threat or use of force against the territorial integrity or political 
independence of each other. 


(ii) 


Both the Governments will take all steps within their power to porres me 

Propaganda directed against each other. Both countries will encourage s 
"semination of such information as would promote the development af sie : 

relations between them. In order progressively to restore and normalize relation 
tween the two countries step by step, it was agreed that: 


‘ i a, land, 
(i) Steps shall be taken to resume communications, postal, telegraphic, se 


'ncluding border posts, and air links including overflights. 
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hall be taken to promote travel facilities for the nationals of 
i S 
(ii) Appropriate steps 
the other country. 
(iii) Trade and cooperati 
far as possible. 
i i fie 
iv) Exchange in the i 
š In this connection delegations fro i 
time to work out the necessary details. 


i nomic and other agreed fields will be resumed as 
on 1n eco 


ds of science and culture will be promoted. 
s m the two countries will meet from time to 


In order to initiate the process of the establishment of durable peace, both the 
n order 


Governments agree that: 


(i) Indian and Pakistani forces shall be withdrawn to their side of the international 

(ii) ici and Kashmir, the line of control resulting from the ceasefire of 
December 17, shall be respected by both sides without prejudice to the 
recognized position of either side. Neither side shall seek to alter it unilaterally, 
irrespective of mutual differences and legal interpretations. Both sides further 
undertake to refrain from the threat or use of force in violation of this line. 

(iii) The withdrawals shall commence upon entry into force of this agreement and 
shall be completed within a period of 30 days thereof. 


This agreement will be subject to ratification by both countries in accordance with 
their respective constitutional procedure and will come into force with effect from 
the date on which the instruments of ratification are exchanged. 

Both Governments agree that their res 
mutually convenient time in the future 


eo Indira Gandhi (Signed) Zulfikar Ali Bhutto 
rime Minister, Republic of India President, Islamic Republic of Pakistan. 


FINAL INDIAN DRAFT 
(2 July 1972) 


Government of Pakistan wana Government of India and 
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Brahe problems between the two countries, neither side shall unilat 

alter the situation and both shall prevent organization, assist erally 
ment of any acts detrimental to the maintenance of ance or 
s relations. peaceful and 
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atthe pre-requisite for reconciliation, good neighbourliness and durable pea 
m is a commitment by both the countries to peaceful ep ana 
aspect for each other’s territorial integrity and sovereignty and non-interference in 
ach other s internal affairs, on the basis of equality and mutual benefit. 

That the basic issues and causes of conflict which have bedevilled the relations 
petween the two countries for the last 25 years shall be resolved by peaceful means. 

That they shall always respect each other’s national unity, territorial integrity, 

litical independence and sovereign equality. 

That they will refrain from the threat or use of force against the territorial 
integrity OF political independence of each other: 


Th 


2. Both Governments will take all steps within their power to prevent hostile 
propaganda directed against each other. Both countries will encourage the 
dissemination of such information as would promote the development of friendly 


relations between them. 
3. In order progressively to restore and normalize relations between the two 
countries step by step, it was agreed that: 


(i) Steps shall be taken to resume communications, postal, telegraphic, sea; 
5 land, including border pasts, and air links, including over-flights. = 
(ii) Appropriate steps shall be taken to provide travel facilities to the nation 
of the other country. , d 
(ii) Trade and co-operation in academic and other agreed fields will be resume 


as far as possible. d culture will be 
culture 


v) Exchange in the fields of science an promoted. 


: ; : rom time to 
In this connection delegations from the two countries will meet f 


time 
to work out the necessary details. 
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4. In order to initiate the process of the establishment of durable peace, both the 
Governments agree that: 


Indian and Pakistani forces shall be withdrawn to their side of the internationa] 
border. , 

In Jammu and Kashmir, the line of control resulting from the ceasefire of 
December 17, 1971 shall henceforth be respected by both sides as a Line of Peace. 
Neither side shall seek to alter it unilaterally, irrespective of mutual differences and 
legal interpretations. Both sides further undertake to refrain from the threat or the 
use of force in violation of this Line. 

Minor adjustments to the Line of Peace in Jammu and Kashmir or the rest of the 
international border considered necessary by both sides to make the border more 
rational and viable may be made by mutual agreement. 

A joint body composed of an equal number of representatives, nominated by 
each Government, shall be appointed to establish ground rules and to supervise the 
effective observance of the Line of Peace and the rest of the border between the two 
countries. The withdrawals shall commence upon entry into force of this Agreement 
in accordance with the ground rules evolved by the above-mentioned joint body and 
shall be completed within a period of 30 days thereof. 

5. This agreement will be subject to ratification by both countries in accordance 
with their respective constitutional procedures, and will come into force with effect 
from the date on which the Instruments of Ratification are exchanged. 

6. Both Governments agree that their respective Heads will meet again at a 
mutually convenient time in the future and that, in the meanwhile, the 
representatives of the two sides will meet to discuss further the modalities and 
arrangements for the establishment of durable peace and normalization of relations, 
including the questions of repatriation of prisoners of war and civilian internees, a 
final settlement of Jammu and Kashmir and the resumption of diplomatic relations, 


(Indira Gandhi) (Zulfikar Ali Bhutto) 
Prime Minister Republic of India President, Islamic Republic of Pakistan 
1972 INDIAN DRAFT I 


(29 June 1972) 


Draft Treaty for Reconciliation, Good Neighbourliness and Durable Peace 
between the Republic of India and the Islamic Republic of Pakistan 


The Government of India and the Government of Pakistan 

DETERMINED to put an end to the conflict and confrontation that have 
hitherto marred the relations between India and Pakistan and work for the 
promotion of a friendly and harmonious relationship between the two countries 


and their peoples with a view to the establishment of durable peace in the sub- 
continent; 
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e undesirability of diverting resource 
ed to devote their resources and en a from developme 
cing the welfare of their peoples; Bies principally > 
ae their fir™ faith in the principles of peaceful 7 
é i HOLD ect states, non-interference in each other’s Seren and co- 
akai tional sedopendence and territorial ten affairs and 
. firm resolve to restore normal and kaes. mar h each other; 
ions between 


fci AR k jointly and i 
pf - d to wor Jonn y and unceasingly for maintaini 
unt „understanding between their peoples; maintaining a climate of 


i ern f India and = Government of Pakistan attach 

: stance tO maintain’ ng a climate for durable peace and pre supreme 

iP ment of any situation capable of causing exacerbation of dui i eS the 
relations. 


gticle il l 
ment of India and the Government of Pakistan affirm thei 
ndependence, sovereignty and territorial integrity of k ih e 
er an 


frain from interfering in each other’s internal affairs 


ARTICLE Il 
The Government of India and the Government of Pakistan regard as tot ik 
otally 


admissible recourse to war for the solution of international problems, and h 

renounce the threat or use of force in their mutual relations. In p tees ps 

pledge, they undertake to settle all issues between them bilaterally and pre is a 
sively 


by peaceful means. 


ARTICLE IV 

The Gover i 

pai eap of India and the Government of Pakistan shall refrain from 

acing shia PF = formation of irregular forces or armed bands 
; ies or VO , “pe ; 

aikeet te otter” unteers howsoever named, for incursion into the 


ARTICLE V 
In order 
to con : 
centrate their energies on economic and social development and 
rnment of India 


avoid diversi 
si 
and Gov — oni from development to defence, the Gove 
of Pakistan agree to a balanced reduction of their defence forces 


facin 
& each oth 
er and of their stationing and development in areas mutually 


Specified 
SO as to elimi i iti 
o eliminate the possibilities of a sudden outbreak of hostilities. 
further agree that 


€ Govern 

inspection | N nt of India and the Government of Pakistan 

i tement enter Ep shall be established to ensure effective implementation © 
i ed into pursuant to this Article. The joint inspection teams will 


u 
mit the; 
Ir re š 
Boy sides jas ort from time to time to the two Governments. 
ich shall be gree to enter intoa P toso] for the implementat 
an integral part of this Treaty P oint.com 


joint 


ion of this Article 
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is ree } g i > 

ARTICLE VI f India and Government of Pakistan ag ee that in order 

The Government of" f peace, friendship and understanding between th 

and maintain a climate o ane that all hostile propaganda directed h 
tis 


of the two a. further agree that both countries shall actively encourage 

other shall cease. T ata on to promote the development of f riendly relations and 
: ination 1n 

the dissemina 


wo countries. 
tion in various fields between the t 
cooperati 


to Create 
€ peoples 
ainst each 


ARTICLE VII t of India and Government of Pakistan undertake to iq 
The Governmen 


f cooperation and common interest between their two people. Ir 
develop areas as au eae, they shall establish joint commissions or their in 
order achieve t o of cooperation may develop on a firm and long-term basis for 
nih a "Pot this purpose, both sides agree to enter into Protocols which shall 
mutual benefit. 
be integral parts of this Treaty. 


entify 


oimai of India and the Government of Pakistan regard commercial, 
e 


nomic and cultural ties as an important and essential element in the 
EEDE bilateral relations. They agree to promote the growth of such ties. 


ARTICLE IX l E r 
The Government of India and the Government of Pakistan agree to facilitate visits 
of nationals of one country to the other through mutually agreed routes for personal, 
commercial, religious, cultural and other reasons. 


ARTICLE X 


The Government of India and the Government of Pakistan agree that with a view 


to the effective implementation of this Treaty, periodic consultations shall be held 
between the two countries at appropriate levels. 


ARTICLE XI 


This Treaty shall enter into force upon signature. It shall continue to be in force for 
a period of ten years in the first instance. It shall continue to be in force thereafter 


until it is terminated by either party by giving to the other six months’ notice in 


DONE on this the 


For the Government of India 


For the Government of Pakistan 
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A 


he question of Jammu and Kashmj 
á t of the Treaty, the agreement re 
tex 
of plete 4 in the form of Articles at an appro 


integral part of this Treaty, 
n 


r will be disc 
USsed ș 
ached at Pa gs “Parate| , 


3 Scu 
priate place in this Tre 
0 

f 

° stitute a 


PAKISTANI DRAFT 
(30 June 1972) 


bilateral relations between the Govern 
nt on 


ment of India and 
f Pakistan 


aoe 


o 
government 


t of India and the Government of Pakistan are 
overnamen put an end to the conflict and confrontation 
he Wo maY. ons and work for the promotion of a friend] 
parred ee ith a view to the establishment of durable Peace in 
lationship 9 countries may henceforth devote their resou 
so that bot the pressing task of advancing the welfare of thei 
rincipally - achieve this objective, the Government of India a 
In a e agreed as follows: 
pakistan Governments reaffirm the universal and uncond 
The two d principles of the Charter of the United Nations a 
a “a countries, and declare that the breach of t 
mer d in any circumstances whatsoever. 


resolved that that 
that nave hitherto 
y and harmonious 
the sub-continent, 
rces and energies 
r people, 
nd the Government 


itional validity of the 
s the basis of relations 
hese principles cannot 


2. The two Governments shall in their bilateral relations 
set a in the Declaration on the Strengthening of Interna 
by the United Nations General Assembly on 16 Decemb 
acepted by both India and Pakistan. In accordance wit 
reaffirm that they will: 


adhere to the principles 
tional Security adopted 
er 1970, and which was 
h that Declaration, they 


G) respect each other’s national unity, territorial integrity, political 

independence and sovereign equality; nna we 
(ii) refrain from the threat or use of force against the territorial integrity 
Political independence of each other; l PEE TENN 
not interfere in any manner whatsoever in each other’s in 


the United 
(iv) fulfil in good faith the obligations assumed by them under the 
Nations Charter, 


(iii) 


ituation the continuance of 
a Any dispute between India and Pakistan or any situation th 
Which į 


; eaceful means 
s likely to endanger peace between them will be acre eer 
“g negotiation, inquiry, mediation, conciliation, or, shou 
“availing, by arbitration or judicial settlement. 
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yn economic and social development, 


sj ies ¢ : 
4. In order to concentrate their energ void diversion of their resources from 


Governments will, as far as possib ing in view the principle of equal 
— ds to defence purposes, keeping 
development needs 


security. 


. Both countri 
il aganda directed against each other shall aak: Pc is 
ina Phe dissemination of such information as wo p e 
will encourage ai 
development friendly relations between the 


Th Governments will progressively normalize their relations step by step 
6. The two 
by: 


i uming communications, postal, telegraphic, sea, land and air links, 

(i) me over flights, in accordance with bilateral agreements entered into 
= ms Governments in the past and relevant international Conventions 
and Agreements; 

(ii) opening of border posts; 7 

(iii) providing adequate travel facilities to the nationals of the other country; 

(iv) resumption of trade and cooperation in economic and other agreed fields 
as far as possible; and exchanges in the fields of science and culture. 


In this connection, teams of experts from the two countries will meet from time 
to time to work out the necessary details. 


7. This Agreement will be subject to ratification by both countries and will come 
into force with effect from the date on which the Instruments of Ratification are 


exchanged. The President of Pakistan has declared that this Agreement will require 
ratification by the National Assembly of Pakistan. 


In the meantime, both Governments will take immediate steps to implement 
Resolution No. 307 (1971) of the United Nations Security Council by: 


(i) withdrawing all armed forces to their respective territories and to positions 


which fully respect the Cease Fire Line in Jammu and Kashmir supervised 
by the United Nations Military Observers’ Group in India and Pakistan, 
and 


(ii) repatriating all prisoners of war and civilian internees in each other’s 
custody in conformity with the Geneva Conventions of 1949. 


i -n the two Governments will resume diplomatic relations as from an agreed 
ate. 


(Zulfikar Ali Bhutto) (Indira Gandhi) 
President, Islamic Republic of Pakistan Prime Minister, Republic of India 
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pilateral relations between the Government of Ind; 
nto f Pakistan ndia 
gn Or ernment © i i 
A ne 
nt of India and the Government of Pakistan are 


nm n end to the conflict and confrontation that 


resolved that the two 
have hitherto marred 
rmonious relationship 
so that both countries 


ir resources and energji ; 
pi! ceforth devote thei gies to the pressing task of advancing 


e : 
nay jfare of their peoples. ; ; 
er order to achieve this objective, the Government of I 


di 
Pakistan have agreed as follows: ndia and the 


government of 


shat the principles and purposes of the Charter of the United Nations shall 
( 


overn the relations between the two countries. 


That the two countries will not use force for the settlement of any differences 
between them and resolve them exclusively by peaceful means through bilateral 
negotiations OF by any other peaceful means mutually agreed upon between 
them. Pending the final settlement of any of the problems between the two 
countries, neither side shall unilaterally alter the situation and shall prevent 
the organization, assistance or encouragement of all acts detrimental to the 
maintenance of peaceful and harmonious relations. 

(ii) That the pre-requisite for reconciliation, good neighbourliness and durable 
peace between them is a commitment by both the countries to peaceful co- 
existence, respect for each other’s territorial integrity and sovereignty, non- 
interference in each other’s internal affairs and cooperation on the basis of 
equality and mutual benefit. 

(iv) That the basic issues and causes of conflict which have bedevilled the relations 
between the two countries for the last 25 years shall be removed bilaterally and 
by peaceful means. 

(W) That they shall always respect each other’s national unity, territorial integrity, 

_ Political independence and sovereign equality. 

(vi) That they shall always refrain from the threat or use of force against the 

territorial integrity or political independence of each other. 


(i) 


Nos Propaganda directed against each other shall cease. Both countries will 
rma the dissemination of such information as would promote the development 
"endly relations between them. 
are to progressively restore and normalize relations between the two 
$, It was agreed that: 


(i) g 
s shall be taken to resume communications, postal, telegraphic, sea, land 
(ii) k air links, including over-flights. 
“PS shall be taken for the opening of border posts. 
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(iii) Adequate travel facilities to the nationals of the other country will be provided, 
(iv) Trade and cooperation in economic and other agreed fields will be resumed as 


far as possible. l 
(v) Exchange in the fields of science and culture will be promoted. 


In this connection, teams of experts from the two countries will meet from time 
to time to work out the necessary details. 

This Agreement will be subject to ratification by both countries in accordance 
with their respective constitutional procedures, and will come into force with effect 
from the date on which the Instruments of Ratification are exchanged. 

Both Governments agree that their respective heads will meet again at a mutually 
convenient time in the future and that, in the meanwhile, the officials of the two 
sides will meet to discuss further the modalities and arrangements for the 
establishment of durable peace and normalization of relations, including the 
question of Jammu and Kashmir, repatriation of prisoners of war and civilian 


internees, withdrawal of an armed forces to their respective territories and the 
resumption of diplomatic relations. 


Indira Gandhi Zulfikar Ali Bhutto 
Prime Minister, Republic of India. President, Islamic Republic of Pakistan 
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A ppendix II: Composite Dialogue, 
1997-1998 


rement by Foreign Secretaries, Islamabad, 23 June 1997 
Sta 


eir meeting in New Delhi in March 1997 and as directed by their 
e Prime Ministers, the Foreign Secretaries of India and Pakistan continued 
ape j anginë and comprehensive dialogue on all outstanding issues between 

jrw! ane with each side elaborating its respective position. The discussions 
two CO dial and constructive atmosphere. It was also agreed that that both 


were eld in â id 
id take all possible steps to prevent hostile propaganda and provocative 


‘AS gecided at th 


pakistan and India, 


j) toaddress all outstanding issues of concern to both sides including inter alia: 
Peace and security, including CBMs 

Jammu and Kashmir 

Siachen 

Wullar Barrage Project/Tulbul Navigation Project 

Sir Creek 

Terrorism and drug-trafficking 

Economic and Commercial Cooperation 

Promotion of friendly exchanges in various fields. 


(ii) to set up a mechanism, including working groups at appropriate levels, to 
address all these issues in an integrated manner. The issues at (a) and (b) above 
will be dealt with at the level of Foreign Secretaries who will also coordinate 
and monitor the progress of work of all working groups.’ 


Joint Statement by Prime Minister of Pakistan and Prime Minister of 


India after meeting in New York on 23 September 1998 
(Extracts) 


‘The di ; i 

ia Si covered the whole range of bilateral relations. The two Prime 

uri sters also carried out a detailed review of new developments in the region 
ing the past few months. 
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‘They reaffirmed their common belief that an environment of durable peace and 
security was in the supreme interest of both India and Pakistan, and of the region 
as a whole. They expressed their determination to renew and reinvigorate efforts to 
secure such an environment. They agreed that the peaceful settlement of all 
outstanding issues, including Jammu and Kashmir, was essential for this Purpose 

‘The two Prime Ministers noted with satisfaction the agreement reached between 
the Foreign Secretaries on operationalizing the mechanism to address all items in 
the agreed agenda of 23rd June 1997 ina purposeful and composite manner, They 


= the Foreign Secretaries, accordingly, to resume the dialogue on the agreed 
ates.’ 
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pendix III: The Lahore Declaration 
Ap 21 February 1999 l 


atract 


me Ministers of Pakistan and India:- 


The pri 


a vision of peace and stability between their countries, and of progress and 


sharing y for their peoples; 


Have agreed that their respective governments:- 


_ shall intensify efforts to resolve all issues, including the issue of Jammu and 


Kashmir. 
_ shall refrai 
_ shall intensify thei 
positive outcome © 
shall take immedia 
use of nuclear weapons and 
elaborating measures for con 


fields, aimed at prevention of conflict. 
reaffirm their commitment to goals and objectives of SAARC and to concert 


their efforts towards the realization of the SAARC vision for the year 2000 and 
beyond with a view to promoting the welfare of the peoples of south Asia and to 
improve their quality of life through accelerated economic growth, social 
progress and cultural development. 

reaffirm their condemnation and terrorism in all its forms and manifestations 
and their determination to combat this menace. 

shall promote and protect all human right and fundame 


n from intervention and interference in each other’s internal affairs. 

r composite and integrated dialogue process for an early and 

f the agreed bilateral agenda. 

te steps for reducing the risk of accidental or unauthorized 
discuss concepts and doctrines with a view to 

fidence building in the nuclear and conventional 


‘ 


ntal freedoms. 


Memorandum of Understanding 


lahore, 21 February 1999 
(Extracts) 


The Fore; | 
Foreign Secretaries of Pakistan and India:- 
ective governments to the 


R 
ns the continued commitment of their resp 
“ples and purposes of the UN Charter: 
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Have on this day, agreed to the following:- 
= ia ltations on security concepts, and 
i e in bilateral consu 
1. The two sides shall engag 
nuclear doctrines. .. - l 
2. The two sides undertake to provid 
respect of ballistic missile flight tests, 


cain ae fully committed to undertaking national measures to reducing 
3. e two side 


; f accidental or unauthorized use of nuclear weapons under their control, 
risks o aes a her undertake to notify each other immediately in the event 
he si s edike and unexplained incident that could create the 
a F wie ae th adverse consequences for both sides, or an outbreak of a 
a ens the two countries, as well as adopt measures aimed at 
finite the possibility of such actions, or such incident cen: misinterpreted 
by the other. The two sides shall identify/establish the appropriate communication 

i is purpose. 

4. Tis a ald i a to abide by their respective unilateral moratorium 
on conducting further nuclear test explosions unless either side, in exercise of 
its national sovereignty decides that extraordinary event have jeopardized its 
supreme interests. l _ . 

5. The two sides shall conclude an agreement on prevention of incidents at sea in 
order to ensure safety of navigation by naval vessels, and aircraft belonging to 
the two sides. 


e each other with advance notification in 
and shall conclude a bilateral agreement 


Joint Statement 
Lahore: 21 February 1999 
(Extracts) 


2. Prime Minister Vajpayee ‘visited Minar-e-Pakistan, Mausoleum of Allama Iqbal, 
Gurdawara Dera Sahib and Samadhi of Maharaja Ranjeet Singh. ... 


‘3. The two leaders held discussions on t 


regional cooperation within SAA 
decided that 


he entire range of bilateral relations, 
RC, and issues of international concern. They 


a) The two Foreign Ministers will meet 
concern, including nuclear issues. 

b) The two sides shall undertake 
to coordinating their respecti 

c) The two sides shall determin 


periodically to discuss all issues of mutual 


consultations on WTO related issues with a view 
ve positions. 
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dix IV: The Agra Declaration, 2 
app Draft Agreement o 


, ; : de-rangi 

avi rA ii pakistan-India relations, particularly on Jammu and Kash a: 
an 

‘ : d conce 

environment conducive to the establishment of peaceful, friendly ae 


g 
ing a” r the welfare of the peoples of the two countries, 


ating ‘ 
meet ties, fo 
€ 


progress towards pepene of Jammu and Kashmir issue would be conducive 
rds normalization and will further the establishment of a cooperative 
n a mutually reinforcing manner. 

dment the sentence read: Settlement of the Jammu and Kashmir 
the way for normalization of relations between the two countries.] 


towa si 
relationship l 
[Before the amen 
issue would pave 


1, There was progress in the discussions towards an understanding of each other’s 
viewpoints. There was also recognition of the requirement of keeping the door open 
for future dialogue. There was agreement on continuing the process of dialogue. 


+ The two sides will resume a sustained dialogue at the political level on: 
(a) Jammu and Kashmir; 
(b) Peace and Security, including both conventional and nuclear CBMs; 
(c) Terrorism and Drug Trafficking. 


4, The following will be addressed at the appropriate level of officials of the two 
countries: 
(a) Economic and Commercial Cooperation; 
(b) Siachen; 
©) Wullar Barrage/Tulbul Navigation Project; 
(d) Sir Creek; 
©) Promotion of friendly exchanges in various fields. 


l . . . 
fe Ae on these issues would be reviewed by the Foreign Minister of Pakistan 
€ External Affairs Minister of India at their meetings. 


cted that all these 


`. Th i ; 
i € President and the Prime Minister further agreed and dire . 
ted manner, with 


'Ssueg í : 
a addressed purposefully, constructively and in an integra 
e of urgency, 
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6. There was also agreement on the following dialogue structure: 


(a) Annual Summit level meetings; 

(b) Bi-annual meetings between the Minister 0 
Minister of External Affairs of India; 

(c) Foreign Office consultations at the level of Foreign Secretaries. 


f Foreign Affairs of Pakistan and 


of the SAARC process and the holding 


7. The two sides will support reactivation 
t to the host country and other Member 


of the Eleventh Summit on a date convenien 
States of the Association. 


d the Prime Minister of India to visit Pakistan 


8. The President of Pakistan invite 
ld be fixed through diplomatic channels. 


The invitation was accepted. Dates wou 


9. The President and the Prime Minister also agreed to meet again in New York in 
September 2001 during the session of the UN General Assembly. 


The President of Pakistan thanked the Prime Minister of India for the warm 


reception and gracious hospitality extended to him and his delegation during 
their stay, as well as for the excellent arrangements for the visit. 
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Mn 


dof state/Govermment 
es 


i Mohammad Ali Jinnah 
ral, 1947 to 1948 


1 3-AZ 
quid” Gene 
governo" 


liad 


ae General, 1948-1951 
T Minister, 1951-1953 


m Mohammad 


la 
wl nor General, 1951-1955 


Gover 


pkander Mirza 
Governor General, 1955-1956 


president, 1956-1958 
Mohammed Ali (Bogra) 
Prime Minister, 1953-1955 


Chaudhri Muhammad Ali 
Prime Minister, 1955-1956 


Huseyn Shaheed Suhrawardy, 
Prime Minister, 1956-1957 


Ismail I. Chundrigar 
Prime Minister, Oct-Dec 1957 


Malik Firoz Khan Noon 
Prime Minister, 1957-1958 


Muhammad Ayub Khan 
President, 1958-1969 


Agha Moh 


160-97) nad Yahya Khan 


Zulfikar Ali Bhutto 
beet 1971-1973 
Me Minister, 1973-7197 


t Ali Khan, Prime Minister 
a 


ondix V: Presidents, Prime Ministers 
d Foreign Ministers of Pakistan | 


Foreign Minister 


Mohammad Zafrullah Khan 
1947-1954 


Hamidul Haq Chowdhury 
1955-1956 


Malik Firoz Khan Noon 
1956-1957 


Manzoor Qadir, 1958-1962 
Mohammad Ali Bogra, 1962-1963 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, 1963-1966 

Syed Sharifuddin Pirzada, 1966-1968 


Mian Arshad Hussain 
1968-1969 


Aziz Ahmed, 1972-1977 
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Fazal Ilahi Choudhry 
President, 1973-1977 


Mohammad Zia ul-Haq 
President, 1977-1988 


Mohammad Khan Junejo 
Prime Minister, 1985-1988 


Ghulam Ishaq Khan 
President, 1988-1993 


Benazir Bhutto 

Prime Minister, 1988-1990 
Mian Mohammad Nawaz Sharif 
Prime Minister, 1990-1993 


Benazir Bhutto 
Prime Minister, 1993-1996 


Faroog Ahmad Khan Leghari 
President, 1993-1997 


Mian Mohammad Nawaz Sharif 
Prime Minister, 1996-1999 


Muhammad Rafiq Tarar, 
President, 1998-2001 


Pervez Musharraf 
Chief Executive, 1999-2001 
President, 2001-2008 


Muhammad Zafrullah Khan Jamali 
Prime Minister, 2002-2004 


Shaukat Aziz 
Prime Minister, 2004-2007 


Asif Ali Zardari 
President, 2008-2013 


Syed Yusuf Raza Gilani 
Prime Minister, 2008-2012 


Raja Parvaiz Ashraf 
Prime Minister, 2012-2013 


Mian Mohammad Nawaz Sharif 
Prime Minister, 2013- 


APPENDIX V 


Agha Shahi, 1978-1982 
Sahabzada Yaqub-Khan, 1982-1987 


Zain Noorani 
Minister of State, 1985-1988 


Sahabzada Yaqub-Khan, 1988-1991 


Mohammad Siddique Khan Kanju 
Minister of State 1991-1993 


Sardar Assef Ahmed Ali 
1993-1996 


Gohar Ayub Khan, 1996-1998 
Sartaj Aziz, 1998-1999 


Abdul Sattar 
1999-2002 


Mian Khurshid Mahmud Kasuri 
2002-2008 


Makhdoom Shah Mahmood Qureshi 
2008-2011 


Hina Rabbani Khar 
2011-2013 


Sartaj Aziz 

Advisor for Security Affairs 

Tariq Fatemi 

Special Assistant for Foreign Affairs 
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